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THE SCHOONER AND THE SOVIET. 


THUD — SWISH. The little 
pole-masted schooner staggered 
and quivered as she took it 
green over the weather-rail, 
and the high-booted Turkoman 


‘helmsman met the seas brac- 


ing himself against the kick 
of the brass-sheathed tiller. 

All the forenoon the wind 
had backed and veered to the 
swinging of the stumpy booms 
and the rattle of their sheet- 
blocks on the rusty iron hawses. 
Now it had settled down defin- 
itely to blow from the south- 
eastward, raising a choppy and 
To the 
southwards, as the leaden 
clouds lifted here and there, 
one could descry purple peaks, 
tipped with gleaming snow, of 
the seaboard of Gilan and 
Mazanderan. 

Elsewhere, to the north, the 
west, and the east, the grey 
skies lowered over an empty 
waste of chill desolate waters, 
flecked with sea-horses. 

The subaltern, sitting wedged 
VOL. CCXV.—NO. MCCC. 


under the binnacle, seemed to 
feel that the gloomy scene 
needed an antidote, and set 
himself out to provide one by 
humming— 

‘* Zaftra, Zaftra, Nichevo, 

Zaftra, Zaftra, 

Za-aftra, Z-a-a-aftra, 

Slava Bogu Nichevo.” 
Without a second’s hesitation, 
a raven-tressed Astrakhan- 
capped damsel, who had till 
then been sitting on the coach- 
house cabin roof of the schooner, 
inhaling a swift succession of 
slender cigarettes, snatched a 
loose iron belaying-pin from 
the mainmast rack beside her, 
and hove it with quite un- 
feminine force and accuracy at 
the subaltern. That officer 
ducked, and the missile, glanc- 
ing off the binnacle lid, struck 
the helmsman a shrewd blow 
on his snub Mongoloid nose. 
He uttered a hoarse roar of 
rage, bellowed in his Turkish 
patois for one of his mates, 
shifted his grip on the heaving 
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tiller-head, whipped a single- 
edged ivory-hilted pichag from 
its green shagreen sheath, and 
prepared to avenge his out- 
raged proboscis as soon as his 
relief should arrive. 

A shout of joy went up from 
the fore-hatch, where six blue- 
eyed Pathan soldiers of the 
subaltern’s following had been 
sitting playing their uncivilised 
poker, which they termed 
“flush.” The guffaw became 
a gurgle as the poker-party 
threw itself in a mass of khaki 
arms and legs on the helms- 
man’s relief, who struggled 
vainly up through the hatch- 
way. 

The tall Cossack girl had by 
now selected a second belaying- 
pin for the benefit of the sub- 
altern, who dodged behind the 
cover of the foresail, and added 
to the lady’s annoyance by 
singing— 

‘*Ya Tatar, Ya Tatar, 
Ya Nie Russki Chielovek.” 


She, addressing him in icily 
polite French phrases as ‘‘ mon 
capitaine,” invited him to come 
out from behind the sail. When 
she was really annoyed with 
him his rank would go up, 


even -to that of “ voiskoivo 
Starshina,’’ the Cossack equiva- 
lent for a major. As a matter 
of fact he really was a captain, 
but concealed the fact, because 
he said it made him feel so old. 

The monotony of the after- 
noon had been dispelled. 

It is a matter for speculation 
now as to whether the helms- 
man would have let go the 
tiller and sacrificed thereby his 
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professional pride, and probably 
some of the schooner’s canvas, 
in his desire for vengeance. 

However, the lid of the com- 
panion-way in the coach-house 
roof lifted, to disclose the digni- 
fied countenance and burly 
shoulders of the grizzled Risal- 
dar from Jhelum, who spent 
much of his time getting the 
subaltern out of trouble. 

He sized up the situation 
swiftly. In his courteous 
Jhelum way he invited the 
Cossack damsel’s attention to 
the fact that Private Bloggs 
had made ready the samovar, 
which was now a-boiling in the 
cuddy. 

Xenia Dimitrievna’s anger 
melted, as it always did at 
the sight of the Risaldar’s 
benign fatherly countenance. 
She, addressing him as Ba- 
bushka, allowed him to assist 
her down the ladder. 

The helmsman’s wrath was 
half evaporated already, and 
melted away altogether, to the 
benefit of the schooner’s course, 
when the Risaldar patted that 
worthy on the back and whis- 
pered some choice Persian gem 
into his ear about the arrow of 
mischance and the hand of 
loveliness. 

The Turkoman failed to com- 
prehend, but grinned pleasantly 
to show that there was now 
no ill-feeling whatever, and re- 
sheathed his weapon. The old 
officer then worked his way 
slowly to the fore-hatch, re 
leased the second Turkoman 
sailor from the mass of Pathan 
soldiery on top of him, and 
sedately, impartially, and with- 
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out heat, clumped the ears of 
each youth in turn. 

Good order and military dis- 
cipline now having been re- 
stored aboard the schooner 
Tamerlane, he followed his sub- 
altern into the cuddy, where 
the fair Xenia and the Turko- 
man naukhoda or skipper were 
already busy with the samovar 
tea that Private Bloggs had 
made ready. 

Private Bloggs was a quaint 
little figure as he stood by the 
cuddy door in a service-dress 
jacket of khaki serge, its but- 
tons brightly polished in spite 
of the sea air, neatly-creased 
trousers, and a jauntily-rolled 
Balaclava cap. On thé jacket 
were the shoulder titles of a 
Fusilier regiment, and the rib- 
bons of both the D.C.M. and 
the Military Medal. 

Private Bloggs had a bit of 
a history. He was left an 
orphan at a tender age, and 
spent his youth in the care of 
an old and crabbed uncle. 
The uncle was a Punjabi Musal- 
man, native to Rawalpindi, 
and an ex-colour havildar of 
the Duchess of Connaught’s 
Own Zhob Rifles. He had left 
the Service on his microscopic 
pension to take over the busi- 
hess of a transport contractor 
and camel-owner in the town 
of Sandemanpur, the capital of 
the border province of Kakaris- 
tan, where he drove a flourish- 
ing trade towards the Durani 
city of Ghiljihar. The uncle 
thought very little of the orphan 
hephew, whom he considered 
weedy and unlikely to grow up 
@ credit to him in the ranks of 
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the Duchess of Connaught’s 
Own. 

The nephew resented this, 
and at last, in 1912, with a 
young companion, ran away to 
sea. Together they worked 
their way in a stokehold to 
Marseilles. Young Punjabis are 
no uncommon objects in the 
engine-rooms and _ stokeholds 
that ply between Marseilles 
and the East Indies, though, 
curiously enough, they never 
serve as deck-hands, these being 
always Indians. They landed 
at Marseilles, and decided for 
London. This meant a long 
journey on foot through the 
length and breadth of France. 
After weeks of trudging, helped 
by the kindly French peasantry, 
they reached a Channel port, 
and again worked their pas- 
sages to England. More tramp- 
ing found them in the great 
city, whose streets, as they well 
knew, were paved with gold. 

They separated, and our 
young Odysseus found employ- 
ment as a scullion in the 
Berkelton. In due course he 
was promoted to be a waiter 
in its famous grill-room, and 
one day he chanced to attend 
upon a lady who recognised 
him as a Punjabi. She spoke 
to him, and at length, being 
mindful of kindnesses and hos- 
pitality received from Pun- 
jabis, arranged that he should 
be sent to school in Shropshire. 
Next autumn the Great War 
broke out, and our young wan- 
derer was rising seventeen. 
Fired with tales of fighting, he 
ran away from school to meet 
a recruiting-sergeant in Tra- 
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falgar Square. That plump 
non-commissioned officer, hav- 
ing inquired his age, stated 
that seventeen was too young. 

Ten minutes later he met 
another. There were several 
about in London just then. 
He had become over eighteen. 

Before many months had 
elapsed he found himself with 
his company in the front line 
in France, and he himself on 
sentry in a small listening-post 
close to the German wire. At 
midnight his corporal heard a 
shot. As he crawled up to 
inquire what it was about, the 
young Punjabi pointed out the 
corpse of a man he had just 
killed, five yards outside the 
sap. They brought in the 
dead body, and found it to be 
that of a British officer of 
another regiment. The Pun- 
jabi was immediately placed 
under arrest, and the matter 
reported to the company com- 
mander. 

When the Punjabi was called 
upon to account for having 
shot this unidentified captain, 
he suggested searching the body. 
This was done, and resulted 
in the finding of papers which 
showed the dead man to have 
been a German disguised in 
the uniform of a deceased 
British officer. The youth was 
immediately released from ar- 
rest, and congratulated by the 
colonel himself. “But how 
did you know he was a German, 
young man,” inquired that 
officer. ‘“‘I saw his legs, sir, 
against the rising moon. No 
British officer ties his puttees 
like that,” was the reply. Some 
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weeks afterwards the Punjabi 
was gazetted to a Military 
Medal. All flesh being grass 
at the Western Front in those 
days, our Punjabi rifleman, 
known by now as Bloggs, soon 
found himself in the bight of a 
canvas trough, and suffering 
from lead-poisoning with nickel 
attachment. When he came 
out of hospital the lad gradu- 
ally awakened to the fact that, 
by some exploit of the Adjutant- 
General’s branch, from, having 
been a rifleman he was now a 
Fusilier, attached to the 
Machine-Gun Corps. He was 
long past the stage when any 
vagaries of a third echelon or 
a record office could upset him, 
so in due course returned to 
Picardy behind a Vickers gun 
in a limbered waggon. After 
Cambrai he was again wounded, 
and found himself the proud 
wearer of a D.C.M. as well. 
His third venture in search of 
the bubble reputation took him 
to Palestine, where he was 
employed on G.H.Q. intelli- 
gence police. 

From here it was a short 
way to the army of the Black 
Sea, the Caucasus, and the 
little schooner aboard of which 
we make his acquaintance. 
Jehan, for such was his real 
name, had gravitated quite 
naturally into the position ‘of 
orderly and b&tman to the 
subaltern. Besides his official 
duties, he had definitely decided 
that his officer needed a keeper, 
and appointed himself to that 
arduous task, mainly on the 
strength of his own seafaring 
experience. Every now and 
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then, his grey-green eyes filled 
with a worried look and his 
wavy brown hair rumpled with 
much cogitation, he would take 
the latest problem affecting 
the welfare of his officer to the 
old Risaldar for advice and 
solution. 

The subaltern owed his selec- 
tion for intelligence duty to a 
vacuous face, brushed-back hair, 
and an eye that reflected a 
mind engaged somewhere else. 
This infantile attitude had been 
the Waterloo of quite a number 
of swarthy middle-Eastern in- 
triguers of all sorts, whose 
minds were too complex and 
ways too dark and involved 
to notice that officer’s simple 
and obvious arrangements for 
their benefit. He himself called 
this his ‘‘ idiot-boy ’’ method. 

The ‘“idiot- boy ” method, 
however, did not suit the ordi- 


nary humdrum routine of mili- 
tary, or rather departmental- 


ised military, existence. This 
was where Jehan and the old 
Risaldar came in. 

Having steered him through 
Many clashes with the highly 
developed rituals of the supply, 
ordnance, and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s branches, they felt safer 
now that they had him afloat 
and out of reach of D.A.A. 
and Q.M.G.’s, Army Forms, 
and Returns in quadruplicate. 

Our little ship’s company 
were bound on a mission des- 
tined to gain touch not only 
With a Voisko of Cossacks, but 
With the remote Khanate of 
Khorasm, whose ruler had in- 
stinctively sided with the loyal 
commanders. 
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To him the subaltern and 
his men carried rifles and am- 
munition. Five hundred of 
our old but trusty long Lee- 
Enfields and a hundred thou- 
sand rounds lay in chests in 
the schooner’s hold. Five-and- 
twenty camel-loads were these, 
and in such warfare five-and- 
twenty score stand - of - arms 
were no small accretion of 
strength. It was too much to 
hope that a convoy could be 
escorted by a dozen men across 
a thousand miles of desert to 
the Cossack Ataman. To him 
the subaltern was to carry a 
very secret résumé of the 
strategic plans of the White 
armies. This was bound in 
lead, like a naval signal-code, 
and interleaved with thin sheets 
of celluloid. Whether by land 
or by sea, it could be destroyed 
in a twinkling if capture threat- 
ened. 

These plans were to be trans- 
lated in secret to the Khan, 
so that both he and the Ataman 
could fall in with the big for- 
ward move of all the White 
forces, and time their attacks 
to the best advantage to the 
general strategy. 

If any of the rifles or am- 
munition could be got across 
to the Cossack Voisko, so much 
the better. At any rate for 
them, the plan was the main 
thing. 

Wireless plant that could 
signal over the thousand miles 
that hindered their efforts, was 
clearly too much for such a 
tiny desperate forlorn hope to 
carry. It must be borne in 
mind that not only were there 
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vast spaces of almost untrodden 
desert before them, whose salt 
sandhills changed their contour 
with every day’s wind, but it 
was known that the infrequent 
brackish water-holes were held 
by enemy posts. There were 
at least two lines of these to 
be penetrated. 

Instead of wireless, a young 
N.C.O. of the party, Havildar 
Atti Afzal, carried a basket of 
carrier-pigeons. Afzal was a 
Yusafzai, a cheery race who 
can do wonders in the training 
of their little feathered friends, 
whether fighting partridge, 
quail, gamecock, or dove. 

It is nothing uncommon for 
a young Yusafzai to carry a 
quail under his arm through 
long days of marching without 
any one suspecting that the 
bird is there. 
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The carrier - pigeons were 
somewhat of a forlorn hope in 
themselves, a slender reliance ; 
but the whole venture was a 
desperate one, much more likely 
to lead to the destruction of 
every man than to achieve its 
object. The game was worth 
the candle, the _ subaltern 
thought. Better take a ten 
to one chance of losing a dozen 
lives from thirst in the desert 
or from the enemy’s fire, than 
incur the certain loss of the 
efforts of several thousand rifles 
and sabres. 

By a piece of real good-for- 
tune, he had fallen in with a 
portion of his own corps. From 
it he had picked his men, and 
he knew that they were of 
the kidney that would stand 
by their leader closer than a 
brother. 


II, 


The fair Xenia Dimitrievna, 
pouring out the many glasses 
of lemon-tinged tea, maintained 
a steady fire of lively raillery 
with her three companions. 

A quip in Persian to the 
Risaldar followed a pretty little 
speech in her quaint Kurdified 
Turkish to the skipper, and 
mingled with these were admo- 
nitions and threats in Russian 
or French to the subaltern. 

Life was never dull when 
Xenia was about. She thought 
nothing of iivening up a dinner- 
party with a snap-shot at a 
lamp or a window from the 
long-barrelled ‘380 she affected, 
hung in a black Mexican slip 
studded with tiny silver roses. 


Her presence in the little 
party was explained by an 
intimate knowledge of the Rus- 
sified city of Beshkent and its 
surroundings, where she had 
been a High School girl. Besh- 
kent is the capital of Tata- 
ristan, the scene of this yarn. 

She knew, of course, many 
of the ci-devant inhabitants 
of the country—officers, mer- 
chants, officials, and owners 
of estates in the beautiful foot- 
hills to the east and south- 
east. She knew the ins-and- 
outs of local politics and official- 
ism. The subaltern’s Russiab, 
acquired in a pre-war big- 
game shoot in the remoter 
parts of Tataristan, was pretty 
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fluent but ungrammatical, and 
far from adequate to engage 
in bluffing matches, or the 
higher diplomacy, with Red 
Commissars. Her value as an 
interpreter was beyond price, 
since in addition to the phrases 
of the salon and the ballroom, 
several years of camps had ac- 
quainted her with soldiers’ jar- 
gon in French and Turkish, 
as well as her own native 
Little Russian. She could de- 
scribe an Austin armoured-car 
or a synchronised aeroplane 
Vickers gun in any of these 
languages with an ease that 
told of an intricate history, and 
@ soupgon of profanity that 
made it clear to the dullest. 

This history only came to 
the subaltern’s ears in jerky 
little anecdotes or disjointed 
allusions to Sarykamish or to 
fighting on the Stokhod. He 
never pressed for more details : 
a@ certain intuition told him 
that he might ask too much. 
He realised little by little that 
some of her war experience, 
the more sedate portion, was 
acquired in aid-posts on the 
Erzeroum front. The Russian 
V.A.D. was not restrained from 
the trenches as in our own 
more prosaic armies, and Xenia 
Dimitrievna had made an early 
acquaintance with first-hand 
bloodshed. In fact once, in a 
fit of confidence, she had opened 
her khaki rubashka and shown 
the subaltern the scar of a 
Kurdish kinjal on the swell 
of a milk-white breast. 

Her battle experiences had 
not ended there. When ordered 
fronts broke up and armies 
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disrupted under the gangrene 
from the back areas, she had 
found herself in a high-peaked 
Cossack saddle on a shaggy 
Kalmuk pony following a col- 
umn of the famous Savage 
Division. In that unkempt 
array Of sheep-skinned men of 
Kuban, Terek, the Don, the 
steppes of Krim and the hills 
of Daghestan, “Part Two” 
orders, and many - columned 
daily states were not considered 
indispensable for defeating the 
enemy. Before long, then, 
Xenia’s adventurous spirit took 
her away from the ragged 
mounted ambulance party to 
a hardly less rough-and-ready 
machine-gun Otryad. Here, 
besides a band of volcanic 
Georgians and Mingrelians and 
other coteries from Abkhasia, 
Circassia and Oset, she for- 
gathered with a large mess of 
compatriots from Mazeppa’s 
country. In time her quick 
wits and deft fingers brought 
her into the proud position of 
No. 1 of her gun, and fortune 
brought her several promising 
targets, dealt with, it is under- 
stood, not unjustly. She was 
happy here, wearing the red, 
white, and blue chevron of the 
volunteer army on her left 
sleeve and the machine-gunner’s 
kinjal at her belt. 

The wind had moderated 
during the afternoon, the sky 
was clear, even abnormally 80, 
and the subaltern hoped for a 
calm sea and a fair breeze. 
But the Naukhoda was not 
optimistic. He scorned such 
a thing as a barometer, yet 
with quaint flappings of his 
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large ears, sniffs, snorts, and 
expectorations, he prognosti- 
cated a blow. 

Somewhere about what the 
soldiers called twenty - four 
hours, it arrived. A sudden 
shriek of wind, creaking and 
groaning of gear, and a flapping 
of canvas like rapid fire from 
a duck- gun, announced its 
arrival. 

The skipper had remained 
on deck; he double-manned 
the great tiller, and bellowed 
for all hands. His roar carried 
above the howling of the squall 
and the crash of the seas 
against the little ship’s bluff 
bows. Soon enough the stocky 
ungainly-looking seamen had 
taken in the jib, and were 
labouring like demons to close- 
reef main and foresails. The 
soldiers lent a hand, in the 
intervals of doubling to the 
lee-rail to feed the fishes. Here 
a group of four or five hauled 
unaccustomedly on a throat 
halyard, and there a couple 
helped to secure the upturned 
skiff to the cabin roof. 

None of the soldiers had 
seen more than a moderate 
blow, and from the decks of 
a ten-thousand-ton ship. In 
this creaking ill-found cockle- 
shell the situation seemed 
awe-inspiring as the seas 
creamed and surged along the 
lee-rail, and as mast whipped 
and shrouds sang, whilst the 
cross-trees seemed nearly to 
dip into the very crests of the 
seas. Matters eased when can- 
vas was reduced. Even s0, 
under close-reefed mainsail 
and foresail and forestaysail, 
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the schooner Tamerlane forged 
through the waters, plunging 
her bowsprit under every few 
seconds. 

The wind was violent and 
the shallowness of the water 
had caused short steep seas 
that tried both vessel and 
crew harder than would have 
the long rollers of the ocean. 
All hands wished for the dawn 
as they clung to the sides of 
their rough bunks. At last 
it came, and with it a modera- 
tion of the blast. Though the 
wind dropped, so did the tem- 
perature. The skipper opined 
that their troubles were not 
yet over, even as the seas dimin- 
ished during the forenoon. 

They soon got a glimpse of 
the sun, and the ship became 
steady enough for a fire to be 
lit, to cook a sorely-needed 
neal. Xenia Dimitrievna ap- 
peared again to do the honours 
of the cuddy, with a brave 
face in spite of a certain 
paleness about her normally 
sun-kissed cheeks. 

By noon all had eaten, and 
the schooner rose and fell over 
the lazy swells, once more 
under a full spread of canvas. 

A certain murkiness of the 
surface of that central Asian 
sea now developed into a very 
definite fog. The Naukhoda 
greeted this new trouble with 
strange oaths. He received 
little sympathy from the sub- 
altern and the rest of the 
party: in fact the Risaldar 
told him plainly that he, being 
the chief mariner, was clearly 
responsible for the weather con- 
ditions. 
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The wind had now dropped 
to a faint breeze that barely 
gave the schooner steerage way 
as she rolled, booms rattling 
and gear creaking, over the 
slow oily swells. 

A couple of hours or 80 
passed thus. Then one of the 
soldiers, who had been crouch- 
ing on look-out by the heel 
of the bowsprit, came quietly 
after to the subaltern. He 
invited him to listen to the 
northward, over the weather- 
bow. A word silenced the 
talk in their own craft, and 
soon the subaltern was able 
to hear a slow steady throb. 

The Naukhoda could hear it 
too, and after a while an- 
nounced that it was the beat 
of a propeller. In a few 
minutes an occasional thud 
and clank added itself to the 
regular rhythm. 

Then all was silent again. 
The fog seemed to have shut off 
the sound like a drop-curtain. 

This was exciting. In that 
area the ship they heard could 
hardly be a friendly one. Our 
ships had no business there. 
Before they sailed our 8.N.O.’s 
secretary had informed the sub- 
altern that all enemy ships 
except two were duly accounted 
for, and those two were far 
away on the north - western 
coasts. Still, the approaching 
vessel was more likely to be 
an enemy than a friend: pos- 
sibly the ice of. the Bielya 
estuary had melted prematurely 
and released one or two of the 
craft known to be frozen up 
in it. The subaltern hardly 
liked the prospect of a possible 
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abrupt termination to his real 
task. He reflected that he 
ought to avoid an encounter, 
especially with a steamer that 
was certain to carry an arma- 
ment many times more power- 
ful than the rifles of his tiny 
force. His mission was much 
more important than any suc- 
cess they could hope to gain. 
Still, he had little choice in 
the matter. If the fog should 
lift, as it threatened to do, the 
weakest steamer could destroy 
him at sight, with the stem, 
if not by gun-fire or torpedo. 
The boldest course was the 
safest. He would instruct the 
skipper to put the schooner 
alongside the steamer and at- 
tack her. The subaltern real- 
ised that this was a grave 
decision to take, but, on the 
other hand, he knew how much 
stomach the Reds had for a 
hand-to-hand fight. 

In a whisper he called up 
the Risaldar, his three section 
commanders, and the old Turko- 
man sailor. His orders were 
brief enough. is 

The soldiers were to be under 
cover of the weather-rail, with 
bayonets fixed and grenades 
detonatored. One section of 
the three was to remain in the 
schooner, using their fire to 
assist the other two, the board- 
ing sections. The Risaldar was 
to take charge of this covering 
fire party, and to use every 
effort to pick off any man who 
seemed to be a leader amongst 
the enemy, and especially the 
crews of any gun or machine- 
gun that might attempt to 
open fire. 

F2 
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The Turkoman crew were to 
stand by with their sabres 
drawn to back up the boarders. 
Two, however, including the 
mate, were to have lashings 
in their hands to secure the 
schooner to the enemy as soon 
as their sides touched. Two 
more were detailed to the 
engine-room, to prevent the 
engineers handling their throt- 
tles or reversing-gear. 

The subaltern stood by the 
skipper’s elbow, who himself 
held the tiller. They moved 
slowly so, almost drifting for 
ten minutes, that seemed as 
many hours. 

Suddenly the clamour seemed 
to be turned on as by a tap. 
From the invisible vessel, above 
the slow vibrations of her 
engine, came shouts and the 
gibber of harsh voices. They 
could hear snatches of seem- 
ingly drunken song, and then 
quite clearly a scream of “ Ya 
Bolsheviki.” 

There was no time to guess 
what it meant. The subaltern 
glanced at the row of set faces 
and fixed bayonets along the 
low bulwark, then a black shape 
sheered up out of the fog, and 
they caught the sickly sweet 
smell of half-burnt ‘“‘ Mazut ” 
fuel. 

What followed came briskly 
enough. The schooner’s masts 
rattled again as: her sides met 
the black steel of the enemy. 

The men were aboard like a 
flash, and a volley broke out 
from the covering section. By 
great good-fortune the enemy’s 
sides were but three or four 
feet higher than the schooner’s 
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rail. The subaltern found a 
broad savage yellowish face in 
front of him. He remembered 
distinctly, but very slowly it 
seemed, how he ought to aim 
at his opponent’s waist on these 
occasions. Somehow the broad 
yellow face floated alone in a 
sort of mist, and it had no 
waist. He then became con- 
scious of the smell of cordite 
from his own pistol, and the 
face, which had till then filled 
all his world, suddenly was 
not. Then matters cleared up 
a little. The Risaldar was lug- 
ging his sword from out of the 
blue-and-white striped jersey 
that covered the chest of a 
Red sailor who had jumped to 
the breech of the enemy’s mid- 
ship gun. The subaltern’s own 
men were thrusting at his 
elbows to right and left, press- 
ing a crowd of bluejackets to- 
wards the bows of their ship. 
The schooner was lashed to 
the other vessel’s stern, but 
the bow fasts seemed to have 
parted. Two loud crashes 
roared out, as grenades were 
thrown down the hatches of 
the engine-room and _ stoke- 
hold. 

All at once resistance melted 
away. Two or three grimy 
sailors shrieked as the long 
bayonets lunged into their 
bodies that crouched beneath 
gun-mountings or torpedo- 
tubes. 


The subaltern’s first desire, 
after the din had quietened, 
was to indulge in recrimina- 
tions with the Risaldar for 
taking his party off the schooner 
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and aboard the enemy. The 
Risaldar anticipated him by 
pointing out that as the bow- 
fast had parted, the vessels’ 
foreparts had swung away from 
each other, so that the fire of 
the covering party had become 
masked by the boarders them- 
selves. 

The captured ship proved to 
be a large sea-going torpedo- 
boat, and though she was of 
antique build, the soldiers were 
very pleased to have captured 
her from a small schooner. 

The wounds of the attackers 
were trivial. Afzal bared his 
brawny shoulder for a swab 
of iodine and field - dressing 
where a pistol- bullet had 
ploughed a neat furrow along 
the deltoid. Xenia, to the sub- 
altern’s annoyance, appeared 
with a knife-slash on the back 
of her hand. He had forgotten 
to make arrangements to keep 
her below during the fight. 
The Turkoman sailor, whose 
nose had stopped the flight of 
Xenia’s belaying-pin the day 
before, now had that same 
organ converted into a pulpy 
mass by a blow from the butt 
of a riflee He was at that 
‘Moment being held down by 
four of his friends in order to 
Prevent him from wreaking 
summary vengeance on the 
Pinioned sailor who had done 
the deed. 

Sentries had already been 
posted over the various hatch- 
ways, and the subaltern ob- 
served that the one over the 
engine-room was unnecessary, 
since both engineers had been 
killed by a grenade, and their 
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bodies sprawled messily over 
the gratings of the starting- 
platform. 

The stokehold was empty. 
A glance, however, into the 
tiny wardroom showed several 
occupants. First up the ladder 
there came to meet the British 
officer a naval lieutenant, whom 
he had known in former years 
at the Russian Embassy in 
London. This was indeed a 
strange encounter, and the sailor 
made several gallant attempts 
to kiss the subaltern. Next 
came a tall, broad-shouldered 
young officer in the khaki 
serge jacket and blue pipings 
of a Guards regiment. He was 
introduced by the sailor as 
Prince Rokhalski. 

The third inhabitant of the 
little den did not seem very 
keen to leave it. As he hesi- 
tated, the sailor let drive with 
a hurricane of emblematical 
Russian, and then the figure 
crawled on hands and knees 
to the ladder. As it turned 
upwards on the bottom rungs, 
the light, striking downwards, 
showed a broad yellow face, 
now tinged with the greeny- 
grey of abject terror. Thick 
lips slavered and dripped below 
a fleshy nose. The high cheek- 
bones and double eyelids be- 
trayed the Mongol, and the 
object gibbered to itself in 
Yiddish as it climbed and 
floundered on the ladder. 
Helped by a rude hand on 
the scruff of the neck, it 


arrived in a cowering heap on 
the deck. 

The sailor explained briefly 
to the subaltern that this was 
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a Red naval commissar, bound 
on a special mission to Bie- 
lovodsk port. This excursion 
was arranged for the execution 
of Prince Rokhalski, the pas- 
senger. The commissar did 
not know that the Imperial 
officers knew that the Guards- 
man’s fate had been arranged, 
so he was allowed to travel in 
the wardroom, as if all had 
been straightforward. The 
wretch, who had many murders 
to his credit, did not seem to 
need a sentry, so a clove hitch 
secured his wrists behind his 
back. Then all four officers 
and the Naukhoda made their 
way over the littered steel 
decks, slippery with blood, to 
where the fo’c’sle hatch opened 
under the forward whaleback. 
There Private Bloggs was busy 
bumping the butt of his rifle 
on to the fingers of unrestful 
inmates as they tried to climb 
out, whilst he threatened, in a 
curious Persian jargon of his 
own, to bayonet the first man 
up. 

The Russian officers explained 
that several of the sailors were 
loyal and could be trusted, and 
the naval lieutenant, Mitch- 
manoff, undertook to separate 
the sheep from the goats as 
they came up on deck. Accord- 
ingly a row of grimy figures, 
still clad in the blue-black 
serge, blue-and-white striped 
jerseys, and gold-lettered caps 
of the old Imperial Navy, 
were soon lashed to the stan- 
chions of the weather - rail, 
whilst the loyalist force was 
increased by the useful addi- 
tion of seven seamen. Three 
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most useful stokers were in- 
cluded: useful because they 
understood the steam blast of 
the Mazut burners in the little 
craft’s furnaces. The prisoners 
amounted to seventeen, includ- 
ing the commissar, of whom 
three were badly wounded, and 
five of their dead lay on the 
deck. 

The bodies were quickly over- 
board, and it was decided to 
batten down the captives in a 
small compartment of the ward- 
room, which had been a small- 
arms store. 

The Russian officers expressed 
a wish to deal with the com- 
missar more adequately and 
promptly. The subaltern de- 
clined to be a party to any 
out-of-hand hangings, but 
Prince Rokhalski explained that 
a Field General Court Martial 
might be convened by the 
senior officer present. 

No sooner said than done, 
and the three officers sat to 
decide Isaac Ruvovski’s fate 
Several sailors gave evidence, 
and the issue was not long in 
doubt. 

Then there was a hitch. 
The loyalist bosun’s mate 
pointed out that the torpedo- 
boat’s yard-arm was far from 
strong enough to support the 
séventeen or eighteen stone of 
the stumpy but obese prisoner, 
even if the signal halliards, the 
only longish line available, 
would stand it. 

Mitchmanoff suggested that 
if the gig were lowered into 
the water and passed astern 
on a painter, the vacant davits 
would provide an excellent 
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medium for executing the sen- 
tence. 

Fortunately for the feelings 
of the spectators, Ruvovski’s 
weight made matters short and 
sweet, in spite of the brief 
drop, and although the bosun’s 
mate refused him the luxury 
of a little grease on his noose. 

This cleared the air a bit, 
though it did not comfort the 
sixteen surviving prisoners at 
all. Then the subaltern had to 
decide on the disposal of his 
prize. It was obvious at once 
that the schooner would have 
to remain with the party, since 
the band of Turkoman, who 
were to meet the mission at an 
appointed secret spot amongst 
the sand-dunes south of Fort 
Petropavlovsk, would not recog- 
nise them. They would cer- 
tainly not display their pre- 
arranged signal to a torpedo- 
boat. He decided, after a 
word with Mitchmanoff, that 
the prize should get under 
steam and tow the schooner 
to the rendezvous. This would 
quicken matters up, since time 
was important, for the sixteen 
prisoners had to be disposed of. 

Here the Naukhoda’s local 
knowledge came in. The sub- 
altern had declined to make 
the whole party walk the plank, 
but there was a low sandy 
uninhabited island some ten 
miles from the coast to the 
eastwards, whereon was a spring 
of drinkable water. This would 
form an ideal home from home 
for the sixteen, where they 
might practise State ownership 
to the top of their bent. 

The difficulty was to navi- 
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gate the little steam vessel in 
default of engineers. The three 
stokers would answer, they 
said, for the boiler-room, but 
engines made them all of a 
dither. 

A brief visit showed the 
machinery to be plain and 
simple enough, and even if 
elderly, a brass plate set out 
that it had been built by a 
first-class firm of shipbuilders 
in the South of England. 

The engines were three-cylin- 
der compound, with a simple 
link reversing-gear, driving a 
single screw. By good-fortune 
the condenser was of the sur- 
face type on the outer skin of 
the vessel. The little party of 
officers explained the plan to 
the Naukhoda, and decided to 
chance it. The Turkoman mate 
remained in the schooner with 
a couple of men, and a grass 
rope was passed to him. The 
skipper, the bosun’s mate, and 
Mitchmanoff would take the 
watches on the bridge, with 
both the Russian and Turko- 
man seamen to assist them. 
The two soldier officers rashly 
undertook watch and watch in 
the engine-room, assisted by 
Havildar Afzal, who had picked 
up some weird mechanical 
knowledge in his murky past. 
The two locomotive boilers in 
the stokehold were given in 
charge of the three loyal stokers, 
and the Risaldar was bidden 
take over the balance of the 
soldiers to fight the ship if 
need be. Xenia took command 
of the ward-room, whilst a 
Tatar cabin-boy cooked for the 
crew. 
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The boilers were soon under 
steam again, and with the 
schooner in tow, Mitchmanoff 
shaped a course for Fort Petro- 
pavlovsk. As the needles 
danced round in the pressure- 
gauges, the subaltern and Prince 
Rokhalski bustled about in the 
engine-room, lubricating every- 
thing that seemed as if it 
wanted oil, quite regardless of 
expense. 

Soon the gauges showed 80 
lb., and with a farewell sort 
of hand-shake to his coadjutor, 
the subaltern gingerly opened 
the throttle-valve. With a 
tumble and something of a 
clank the engine began to turn, 
slowly at first, with some gasp- 
ing and sizzling, then faster, 
and the slow rolling and plash- 
ing of the water against the 
vessel’s skin gave place to a 
steady motion as the water 
flowed briskly past. The engine- 
room staff gave a small cheer, 
and pretended not to hear the 
clanking. The subaltern sud- 
denly dashed aft with an oil- 
can as he remembered the 
thrust-blocks and their need 
for lubrication. As he sighed 
with relief at finishing this, 
both soldiers jumped to the 
sound of an unearthly voice 
coming from some corner of 
the empty engine-room. 

Rokhalski caught sight of a 
brass bell-mouthed pipe, and 
found Mitchmanoff’s voice ex- 
uding from it. 

He congratulated the ama- 
teur engineers when they an- 
swered his inquiries about pro- 
gress in their department, and 
suggested some simple man- 
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cwuvres. The telegraph was 
easy enough to understand and 
worked well, but the subaltern 
decided to start with some 
handling of the reversing-gear. 
After a time, by linking up, 
they found the position at 
which the engines turned fastest 
for the 120 lb. of steam she 
was now getting, and soon the 
craft were doing a good ten 
knots. The rubicund face of 
a stoker showed down the 
hatch, and inquired if they 
wanted any more steam. He 
added his congratulations to 
those of the lieutenant, and 
pointed out that another voice- 
pipe ran to the boiler-room. 

He then approached the sub- 
ject of forced draught, pointing 
to a fan and a U-shaped glass 
pressure - gauge full of tea, 
mounted on the bulkhead. 
This was too much for the 
Guardsman, who told him to 
go and lose himself where the 
forced draught would be useful 
for cooling purposes. 

A suggestion, up the voice- 
pipe, that the reverse should 
be tried was answered by a 
howl of anguish from the bridge. 
Mitchmanoff explained that the 
schooner was still in tow, 4 
point they had overlooked. 

A little later, however, the 
lieutenant, emboldened by this 
rapid progress, rang off his 
engines and cast off the tow. 
He would try some maneuvring, 
said the voice-pipe. Khaki 
jackets came off, and for twenty 
minutes or so the gong sounded, 
and the telegraph clanged round 
to every position. The two 
soldiers sprang to reversilg- 
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wheel and throttle, stopped, 
reversed, went to half speed, 
full speed, and dead slow in 
turns. At the end of this time, 
brows being well mopped, Mitch- 
manoff announced that the 
schooner was in tow once more. 
Keeping comfortably inside 
their capabilities, the little con- 
voy resumed its course to the 
north-eastward. 

The subaltern, after a brief 
refreshment, betook himself on 
deck to see how the Risaldar 
was getting on with the guns. 

The torpedo-tubes they de- 
cided to leave alone for the 
present. Both were loaded, 
and one of the seamen was 
qualified in their handling. 

The vessel mounted three 
six- pounder Hotchkiss, and 
these were so simple in their 
mechanism that a few minutes’ 
drill put all the men abreast 
of it. 

Projectiles and cartridges 
stood in racks on deck, and the 
hatch to the magazine, in the 
wardroom floor, was open. Be- 
sides the six-pounders, she car- 
ried two old-pattern Maxims 
and a German Parabellum, 
mounted for anti-aircraft fire, 
on a sort of embryonic after- 
bridge. 

They drilled for an hour at 
their guns, then a welcome 
smell of cooking spread over 
the ship; evening closed in 
peacefully, and soon the watch 
below were rolled in blankets, 
dreaming of the sharp day’s 
work, 

Bright and early next day 
they drilled again at the guns, 
whilst the seamen cleaned up 
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a good many odd corners that 
seemed to need it. 

The men got on so well with 
their gun-drill, and grasped the 
deflection scales and allowance 
for speeds, that the subaltern 
and Mitchmanoff agreed that 
a little target practice would 
do no harm. There was plenty 
of ammunition aboard, so a 
cask was put over the side, 
the tow cast off again, and a 
volley of expletives wafted up 
from the engine-room hatch as 
Rokhalski realised that he was 
in for another spell of brisk 
work at the throttle and re- 
versing-wheel. The torpedo- 
boat turned to port and star- 
board, increased to full and 
shut down to slow as the little 
guns barked in turn. After 
the first few rounds the men 
became used to the unaccus- 
tomed noise and recoil, and 
the shot splashed fountains 
around the target. Let us 
forget about the shell which 
for some unexplained reason 
went through the schooner’s 
main-sail. They ceased fire after 
about a dozen rounds from each 
gun, well enough pleased, and 
confident that they could score 
hits on any Red vessel they 
might meet. 

That afternoon they sighted 
the low sand-dunes of the 
island of Biyuk Ada. 

The sixteen prisoners came 
out from their little snuggery 
to make two voyages in the 
gig. A couple of cases of 
Chicago beef and three sacks 
of biscuits accompanied them. 

The Naukhoda pointed out 
the spring, the gig was hoist 
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again to its davits, and they 
were left to cogitate over Marx- 
ism and murder, whilst the 
little trail of the torpedo-boat’s 
smoke melted on the horizon. 

Next day they hoped to sight 
the coast of the mainland. 
Neither Mitchmanoff nor the 
Naukhoda were too sure of 
their reckoning, so it was ar- 
ranged that after the landfall 
the torpedo-boat would drop 
anchor, whilst the schooner 
sailed up and down the coast 
looking out for the secret signal. 

The subaltern had at first 
intended to scuttle the torpedo- 
boat, but Mitchmanoff pointed 
out that with his eight hands 
he could just about navigate 
her back to a friendly port. 

The soldiers were desperately 
cut up at not being able to 
steam her into their own port 
as a prize, but they had their 
own business to attend to. As 
an offset they had carefully 
preserved the vessel’s ensign, 
which was destined to make a 
regimental trophy in the far- 
off valley of Peshawar. Afzal, 
with an eye to bloodshed, 
secured the little Parabellum 
gun as well, having somehow 
wheedled Mitchmanoff into the 
admission that it was no use 
to him. He also managed to 
acquire a Very pistol and cart- 
ridges. 

Next day, an hour or two 
before dusk, both schooner and 
torpedo-boat together sighted 
the tiny greyish purple line of 
sand-dunes that were the main- 
land of Asia, Standing in with 
great care and with leadsmen 
in the chains to about two 


thousand yards, the torpedo- 
boat let go her anchor with 
an irritatingly loud crash, and 
transhipped the soldiers to the 
schooner. 

They had hardly made a 
couple of miles of northing in 
their prearranged cruise up the 
coast before the skipper him- 
self sighted the signal—three 
fires in a horizontal line. 

This they answered with a 
green rocket, and, sure enough, 
a fourth fire was lighted on 
the right of the three. This 
made all certain, and in a few 
minutes the schooner’s boat 
was pulling slowly into shore 
with Xenia, the skipper, the 
Risaldar, and the subaltern 
crowded into her tiny stern- 
sheets. 

The last hundred yards of 
the passage was too shallow 
even for the boat, so at once a 
dozen red-cloaked Yapit Turko- 
man splashed out at a gallop, 
leading spare horses with high- 
peaked saddles and_ silver- 
bossed bridles. Mounted on 
these they all cantered to- 
gether through the tall reeds 
to the shore, and to a camp 
of a score of fine black felt 
tents that lay concealed 
amongst the sand-hills. The 
Khan himself came out to. 
meet them, and following the 
courteous custom of Tataristan, 
all dismounted ten yards before 
approaching to shake hands 
and exchange greetings. 

The Khan of the Yapits 
was a fine sight as he stood 
welcoming them, in his long 
mulberry-coloured robe of silk, 
buttonless, but swathed in 
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about his middle with wide 
orange scarf. 

From beneath peeped crinkled 
Russian boots, and atop towered 
a huge beehive-like bonnet of 
lamb-skin, not black like those 
of his followers, but white as 
befitted his rank, and shaped 
almost like an inverted pear. 
His face, broad -browed and 
sedate, with a more aquiline 
nose and more Western features 
than most, was a fair index 
to what the subaltern had 
heard of his character. <A 
plain, slow-thinking, single- 
minded man of the remotest 
heart of Asia, his rejection of 
treason and rebellion was 
more a matter of subconsci- 
ous instinct than of reasoned 
weighing of rights and wrongs. 
A steady pair of somewhat 
obliquely-set brown eyes con- 
firmed that favourable impres- 
sion. His broad smooth beard 
almost hid the neck of the 
khaki jacket worn under the 
long robe, on the shoulders of 
which were the forbidden flat 
Imperial shoulder-strap, wide 
with silver lace, and adorned 
with tiny embroidered stars. 

A row of enamelled crosses 

and medals hung from V- 
shaped ribbons, and the in- 
structed onlooker could tell 
that a couple of them were 
the results of campaigns on 
the Austrian Front. 
The new arrivals were led 
into a couple of the big felt 
kibitkas spread with rugs, those 
delightful products of fair Turk- 
oman skill. 

They all settled down cross- 
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legged to a shower of hos- 
pitable phrases. In due course 
green tea and polite speeches 
gave way to a row of men 
bearing huge platters and trays 
of stews and pilaos, heaped 
in profusion and flanked with 
many dried fruits and sweet- 
meats. The subaltern could 
just see through the open 
door a glimpse of Jehan, his 
belt loosened and his fingers 
in a huge dish, swelling visibly, 
and surrounded by bowls of 
tea of blue-green and red 
china. 

The sun was shining, and 
everything seemed rosy. Mean- 
while the Khan’s men were 
collecting camels for the mor- 
row’s journey, and the seamen 
were landing the cases of arms. 

The whole of the day was 
spent in the multitudinous pre- 
parations for a caravan jour- 
ney, the making up of loads, 
the telling-off of drivers, check- 
ing of stores and arms, the 
collecting of leather water - 
buckets and woollen sacks for 
grain, tents, spades, and a 
thousand other essentials. It 
was no light task that they 
were essaying, the crossing of 
nearly five hundred miles of 
desert, almost waterless, and 
in a bitter cold that seared 
the faces of travellers. Picquets 
watched the camp at night, 
and all slept with their arms 
at hand, whilst Mitchmanoff 
cleared his little vessel for 
action. A Red post lay only 
three days’ march along the 
coast to the north, and could 
well have attacked them. 
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Next morning the caravan 
marched out from the little 
encampment, accompanied for 
several miles by the Khan and 
a troop of his men, and by 
Mitchmanoff. Besides a dozen 
Turkoman, who were the drivers 
of the camels, another ten 
would march into Khorazm 
with the subaltern, and this 
party was in the charge of 
young Oraz Murad, a nephew 
of the Khan. 

They had all travelled over 
this route before, knew the 
wells and the prospects of 
water at each, and had the 
desert man’s instinct for find- 
ing the way to the next patch 
of scrub when the ever-shifting 
dunes had swept and wiped 
away the hardly visible trail. 
Moreover, the young nephew 
could speak Persian well and 
understand a fair amount of 
Russian. 

That day they toiled pain- 
fully over the sand-dunes for 
ten hours. It was a short 
march, but the subaltern’s brain 
had not yet become attuned to 
those long hours of monotony 
and of blankness of mind which 
he would acquire later on. 

One sand-dune was very like 
another, as they rose in end- 
less waves in their strange 
curves and ripples from horizon 
to horizon. Yet there was 
change. Now a clump of the 
grotesque saxaul sprang higher 
against the sky than its pre- 
decessors or reminded the way- 
farer of some strange beast. 


Now in a flat clayey hollow 
would be a clump of reeds, or 
yet again ravens or a hare or 
two would break the void of 
the journey. Every bivouac 
had a little individuality of its 
own. At one the water would 
be brackish and fuel almost 
non-existent, at another there 
might even be a tiny patch of 
green grass. 

The first camp was, as seems 
natural, something of a mental 
landmark. Little details had 
to be seen to and provided for 
that afterwards became a rou- 
tine, little problems to be solved 
and difficulties adjusted that 
were soon forgotten or swal- 
lowed up in bigger trouble. 

Burnak was the name of this 
first bivouac, which marked a 
mere muddy brackish pool 
scarcely three feet across and 
a few inches deep. 

Tea was nasty, and tasted 
of dead camel. This is a mis- 
fortune when tea is your main 
stimulant and your principal 
interest in life, but brackish 
water is a thing which, within 
limits, one gets hardened to. 

Next day’s march was a long 
one, and to save the horses, 
who floundered at times pail- 
fully in the loose sand, the 
subaltern mounted his men for 
an hour at a time on the more 
lightly -loaded camels, and at 
times they marched on foot. 
In both morning and evening 
the wind was cold, and as they 
came to higher ground snow 
lay over midday. Even so the 
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rasping wind cut the flesh with 
its salt-laden sting, so that no 
man dared take off a glove for 
more than a second or two. 
Every now and then noses and 
ears, in spite of the sheepskin 
caps pulled down over them, 
needed rubbing to drive off 
impending frost-bite. The 
men’s stirrups had all been 
wrapped with felt, otherwise 
frost-bitten toes would have 
been certain, in spite of the 
long case-lined felt boots and 
the periodical trudgings afoot. 
Day after day went by like 
this; the passage of one-third 
of their journey made a point 
to measure their ideas by. 
Then the water became more 
salt, so that even the copper- 
lined stomachs of the Turko- 
man began to reject it. Much 


thought produced a remedy. 
Fuel was a-plenty at Yazi 


Ishem, where the water was 
at its vilest, so the subaltern, 
boiling the full of all their 
caldrons and pots, covered 
them with towels and cotton 
cloths. The steam condensed 
in the cotton coverings, and 
was hastily squeezed into the 
water-bags. Great was the joy 
at this discovery, but it took 
much digging of saxaul and 
hours of boiling to produce a 
very little good water. Here 
and there, where snow had 
drifted, they were able to shovel 
it into sacks. Where it lay 
thin, it had been tainted by 
the all-pervading salt. 

As the days went on the 
horses began to show their 
ribs, and the camels’ humps 
became small. The men 
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thinned down, and some of 
them began to look haggard. 
At the eleventh camp water 
had been so scarce that none 
could be carried onward. At 
the twelfth it was too salt and 
bitter for any man’s drinking ; 
few even of the horses could 
face it. There was no fuel to 
be found except a few handfuls 
of old dry camel-droppings ; 
on these they barely managed 
to distil a small cupful for each 
man. The morrow’s march 
was painful, the hours seemed 
longer, and the dunes softer 
and steeper than ever before. 
A pony fell and died at noon ; 
half an hour after him a camel 
lay down resigned to its cer- 
tain fate. The labour of re- 
distributing the loads made the 
matter no easier. The sun 
was well down towards the 
horizon when the little patrol 
that formed their advanced- 
guard halted just below the 
crest of a high dune. 

The subaltern saw them dis- 
mount, and a couple of men 
crawled up to the cover of a 
saxaul clump ahead, where they 
lay in observation. Then he 
saw the patrol leader signal, 
** Enemy in sight.” 

As he halted the caravan 
and rode forward to see for 
himself, the double plop of 
rifle-shots broke out. The sand- 
dunes made it impossible to see 
how many they were opposed 
by, but every now and then a 
glimpse of a black leather coat, 
or a sheep-skin cap, proclaimed 
a Red party. 

He could not afford to get 
ahy severe casualties, so a 
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straight-ahead advance, pain- 
fully slow as it must be, was 
out of the question. The cara- 
van must remain halted; he 
could not risk that it should 
be seen. He called up the 
Risaldar, and sent him with 
the young Oraz Murad and a 
dozen men on a detour amongst 
the sandhills, round what must 
be the enemy’s left. Four re- 
mained with the camels, and, 
watching the slow progress of 
the flanking party, the re- 
mainder pinned the enemy down 


in front. Every time a head 
showed, a quick snapshot 
greeted it, and every time 


that the enemy was silent 
two or three of the subaltern’s 
men made a short run for- 
ward. This was much assisted 
by a few bursts of fire from 
the Parabellum gun. The re- 
sourceful Aslam had rigged 
this up to be carried slung 
over @ riding-saddle, its weight 
balancing that of a couple of 
cartridge-boxes. Though the 
men were done up with thirst 
and exhausted with their la- 
bour in the clogging sand, they 
steadily gained ground, and 
once or twice it seemed that 
their fire had taken effect. The 
flanking party was now out 
of sight, but the subaltern 
looked steadily in its direction 
for the red signal light, which 
would show it ready to go in. 
The evening dragged on, and 
as the dusk came down, they 
were able to advance less slowly. 
At last a popple of fire broke 
out to their. right front, and 
almost at the same instant 
the red light streamed up 
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against the purpling sky. No 
one had any clear recollection 
of what followed: they seemed 
to stagger on through endless 
sand, taking standing snap- 
shots at black figures. 

Then they seemed to be 
going down to a hollow, and at 
once a dozen men hurled them- 
selves at the tiny trickle of 
muddy water in it. The 
enemy had vanished, and 
the Risaldar, holding a rough 
torch of brushwood, led his 
men forward. The subaltern’s 
first care was to send a man 
back on the least exhausted 
horse to call up the caravan. 
It was now 10 o’clock: the 
fight, short as it seemed, had 
in fact lasted over six hours. 
Whilst the camels plodded 
slowly in, he took stock of 
the situation. Three of the 
enemy were dead, and lay 
sprawled about the dunes ; five 
more were holding out their 
hands to be lashed together ; 
two were too badly hit to 
move. The rest had made 
off, probably towards the next 
water-hole, thirty miles to the 
eastward. Four of their camels 
knelt peacefully chewing the 
cud, but as he looked at their 
loads the subaltern realised 
with horror that their iron 
water-tanks had been pierced 
by bullets: about a gallon 
remained in the bottom of 
one of them. The water-hole 
was empty, and some of the 
men’s tongues were already 
blackened, and in very truth 
cleaving to the roofs of their 
mouths. One of the Turko- 
man had been killed, two 
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slightly wounded, also one of 
the subaltern’s own men, whilst 
the Risaldar had a bullet graze 
below the right ear. 

Matters were becoming des- 
perate : fortunately the caravan 
arrived in less than an hour. 

The water was carefully par- 
titioned out—a pint each for 
the wounded and for Xenia, 
and about the quarter of a 
cupful for each whole man. 
This left about a quart in 
reserve. 

The men, the Turkoman tak- 
ing heart from the unyielding 
Pathans, were full of determina- 
tion: they were ready to go on 
anywhere, thirst or no thirst. 
For, a8 soon as he had con- 
sulted the Turkoman and young 
Oraz Murad, the subaltern had 
decided not to halt, but to 
push on at all costs to the next 
water-hole. There could be no 


halt for the night; the whole 
party might well break down 
from thirst where they stayed. 


Besides, marching at night 
would be preferable to a day 
march under these conditions, 
especially as the fugitives of 
the Red patrol would be less 
likely to delay them if followed 
up at once. Oraz Murad had 
no doubt about the trail, so on 
they laboured under a crescent 
moon. The dead remained 
where they lay. 

If the day’s march had been 
terrible, there are no words 
to describe that night’s tor- 
ment. As the dawn came up 
out of the east, they still 
laboured on like autgmatons, 
the wounded threshing from 
side to side with the motion 
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of their weary camels, and the 
whole fighting against sleep. 

No one remembers how many 
camels lay down for the last 
time during that frightful day. 
Five times did the subaltern 
remember calling his men to 
bury arm-chests off dead beasts, 
and to cover up the traces. The 
tents were abandoned, and most 
of the cooking-gear. Several 
men collapsed raving, and were 
lashed by their more fortunate 
comrades to already over- 
burdened camels. Towards 
that second evening the dreary 
pace grew ever slower; it 
seemed as if they could never 
reach their goal. Twice they 
passed black bundles in hollows 
of the dunes that were remnants 
of the enemy. 

Once again the vanguard 
fired a dozen shots, and brought 
down another. No one bent 
to see if he was alive or dead. 
Well after nightfall Oraz Murad 
gripped the subaltern’s arm, 
pointed to where a rise blacked 
out some of the stars, and in a 
voice like a raven’s croak, 
gasped, “‘Kuyusi, the wells!” 
The reserve quart of water 
had already been distributed 
to the weakest; Afzal refused 
his share. But even here, 
after sighting their goal, three 
men dropped. No one could 
pick them up. The subaltern 
decided to send back for them 
after the rest had reached 
water. It seemed half a life- 
time before they staggered to 
the well, but the water was 
good and clear. Even as they 
drank, two of the enemy ap- 
peared on ponies that were at 
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their last gasp. There was no 
fight in them; they threw 
down their weapons without a 
word. 

After drinking, six of the 
men, carrying filled water - 
bottles, went back to bring 
in those left behind. Besides 
these they even managed to 
rescue two of the horses. 

By two in the morning all 
were in, had drunk, eaten, and 
all were sleeping but a single 
sentry. Matters were now 
aright. They had, it seemed, 
jettisoned four arm-chests, but 
the Khan’s men could retrieve 
those later. The losses in 
camels were made up for by 
the fact that they and the 
horses had eaten three camel- 
loads, whilst the dead horses 
were replaced by those of the 
Reds. 

The water they had found, 
thanks to the wonderful and 
unerring direction of the Turko- 
man, would in Europe be con- 
sidered a tiny foul pool; to 
them it was ambrosia, spark- 
ling, and abundant. There 
was even grazing for horses 
and camels, so they stayed all 
through that day, and marched 
again, strengthened and re- 
freshed, at midnight of the 
next night. Water-bags were 
full, the march was short, and 
all the remaining wells were 
dependable. 

Four days on, the aceustomed 
light streak on the evening 
horizon became a tiny black 
line. The tiny black line grew 
slowly, very slowly, into un- 
mistakable trees. The track 
broadened, they crossed dry 
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ditches, clumps of reeds, and 
mounds of baked earth, the 
handiwork of man. 

Soon a dozen tall bonneted 
Turkoman cantered out to meet 
them; they had come to the 
ancient city of Khorazm; the 
black distant-seeming mass of 
poplars suddenly sprang up 
close at hand, and half their 
task was done. 

It was almost too dark that 
night for the subaltern’s eyes to 
gloat over the towered earthen 
walls of the long-dreamed-of 
city, that curved like ships’ 
rams. They rode in, first 
through rutty lanes between the 
striated blank pisé walls of 
orchards, where the silver trunks 
of serried poplars gleamed in 
the moon’s beams, then under 
a fairyland blue-tiled gateway. 
Its arch had that graceful form 
that is midway between the 
Norman and the Saracenic, a 
fair legacy of the great days 
of old that stamps the cities 
of mid-Asia. 

Buttressing it to right and 
left there leapt sheer up two 
of those unmistakable half- 
minaret, half-towerlike stalks 
of baked clay, which resemble 
the round towers of Ireland. 

Great valves of old timber, 
a foot thick and studded with 
iron, were tugged open for 
them with creakings, and they 
rode between two ranks of 
tawny-robed riflemen, the 
Khan’s retainers. 

Muddy narrow alleys heaped 
with old snow and flanked with 
straggling windowless houses 
led:them at long last to a great 
courtyard, where flaring torches 
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were reflected in the half-ice 
of a square central pool. 

A silver - bearded dignitary 
welcomed them here on the 
Khan’s behalf, and in half an 
hour, refreshed with tea and 
a meal, every one forgot the 
cares and troubles of the jour- 
ney; they slept on piles of 
felts and silken quilts before 
the great fires that blazed in 
the smooth grey-plastered chim- 
ney-places set in the angles of 
the rooms. Next day they 
rode to their reception by the 
Khan. The stodgy  long- 
gowned citizens broke out into 
smiles of welcome as their out- 
riders pressed a way for them 
through the crowded streets. 

They had no eyes for the 
tiled and arched exterior of the 
palace, embowered in poplars, 
but were filled with the ex- 
pectation of the meeting. 

The three officers came into 
a@ small unostentatious room, 
whose floors and walls were 
nearly hidden by carpets. It 
impressed them well to see 
that nothing was gaudy or 
striking, yet those rugs must 
have been worth many a camel- 
load of gold. 

The Khan was slightly taller 
and older than his kinsman : 
his personality and the wel- 
come that his eyes proclaimed 
before his lips spoke it gripped 
them all. They were surely in 
the hands of a true ally. 

This was only the first of 
many hospitable receptions ; 
but before the day was out the 
subaltern had declared his mis- 
sion to the Khan, had made 
over the rifles, and had care- 
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fully explained the gist of his 
secret book. 

The Khan was quick to 
understand the new plan, and 
to rejoice at his share in it. 
There was no doubt that the 
share would be loyally and 
heartily carried into action. 

He congratulated all the sub- 
altern’s following personally on 
their escape from the perils of 
the journey, and saw to it 
that everything was done for 
the men’s comfort. 

On the second day, robes of 
honour arrived, flaming in 
stripes and blazes of silk of 
Samarkhara, and a bag of 
ancient silver, Greek and Per- 
sian, a8 much as two men 
could lift. This was for the 
rank and file, and the subal- 
tern had much ado to combine 
a polite message of thanks for 
the gorgeous raiment with a 
courteous intimation that the 
men of his corps could not 
accept money for doing their 
duty. 

He longed, though, for one 
or two of those old staters 
stamped with the Greek super- 
scriptions of Punjabi kings. 

It was no great matter to 
send back for the four arm- 
chests they had jettisoned in 
the sand; and when the party 
had recovered their strength, 
the time came to tackle the 
second half of their journey, 
to the Ataman of Irtysh. 

The Khan and his venerable 
ministers, with their courtly 
Asian grace, seemed as sorry 
at their departure as they felt 
themselves to go, after all too 
brief a stay in the city whose 
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very name had seemed legend- 
ary in the tales of their child- 
hood. The second caravan was 
far smaller and more manage- 
able, and it was well that it 
was to be so. Twenty of the 
great Bactrian camels, whose 
hair had now lengthened with 
the approach of winter, till it 
changed the very aspect of 
the beasts, were enough to 
carry their wants. Only three 


of these carried their kits and 
a couple of small felt tents; 
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the balance were loaded with 
grain, meal, and the water 
gear necessary for the long 
journey that would cross the 
famine steppe. 

The subaltern hoped to be 
able to send back ten of the 
camels from a _ well - known 
water-pool at about half-way. 
Whilst they rested in Khorazm, 
a small caravan had been sent 
five marches out to make a 
dump of barley, to ease matters 
for the main party. 


IV. 


The Khan himself and several 
score of his troopers marched 
out with them for a dozen miles 
of the first march. They were 
now hardened to the toils of 
the desert, and march followed 
march almost automatically. 
It was hard indeed to remember 
for how many days they had 
travelled, and the subaltern 
found that he must cut notches 
in a stick. 

This track differed from the 
Jast in that it had been used 
in ancient times, indeed, for 
many centuries. Few had tra- 
velled by it, however, for a 
generation, since the coming 
of the railway, far to the south, 
which had diverted its com- 
merce. 

The signs of this were seen 
in the ruined lining of wells 
and the tumbled remains of 
travellers’ shelters and shrines, 
that were often mere tiny heaps 
of thin flat bricks of the ancient 
sort, with here and there the 
glint of a blue Persian tile. 

As they progressed, marching 


a trifle south of east, the sand- 
dunes became fewer and less 
toilsome, the browny - yellow 
herbage more frequent, and 
the wells deeper. 

By the time a dozen notches 
had appeared in the subaltern’s 
stick, they were using their 
long raw hide rope to draw up 
water. A few more and they 
had to lower half a camel load 
of it four hundred feet, a great 
leathern sack knotted to the 
end, its mouth held open with 
a stick. Then the camel would 
be led away from the great 
gaping mouth, the upper end 
of the rope fast to his saddle, 
and slowly, and with infinite 
care, the precious bag of water 
would be hauled up as the 
beast walked on. It took 
nearly half an hour to accom- 
plish this, anxious hands sav- 
ing the rope from chafe or cut 
at the well’s lip. 

The deeper wells, to their 
astonishment, they found lined 
and revetted with the bones 
of camels, neatly set together. 
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In fact, even in the first 
dozen marches they began to 
find a litter of bones along the 
faint trail, As the days went 
on this gradually thickened 
into two continuous lines, one 
on either hand, with here and 
there the bones of a man 
amongst the countless skele- 
tons of camels and horses. 

They spoke little to each 
other during those long change- 
less marches, as they rode 
slowly with the camels, day in 
and day out. Perhaps any 
possible remark had long since 
been uttered: still Xenia, like 
the marvel she was, kept some 
cheering little saying ready 
every day as they sat down 
to a bowl of tea after settling 
into the night’s camp. 

The eighteenth march was 
marked by a snowstorm, which 
came on at midday. Iwwaz 
Bai, the old retainer, whom the 
Khan had sent to show the 
trail, was hard put to it to 
guide them to the well. The 
last of the party got in at 
midnight, exhausted and sore 
from battling with the shriek- 
ing wind, and the lash of the 
driven snow. Several men were 
frost-bitten, but by heroic rub- 
bing with snow, so that they 
screamed with agony, no fingers 
or toes were lost. By great 
good-fortune a couple of old 
brick walls stood at this spot 
to the height of a man’s shoul- 
der, saving much blast of the 
blizzard from them. 

Next uay too was remark- 
able. The track was overlaid 
With new snow, but the wise 
old Iwwaz Bai overcame doubts 
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of the way, guiding them in a 
manner that was almost un- 
canny. 

When they reached it, the 
well was of the prodigious depth 
of over seven hundred feet, as 
they paced it out along the 
track of the water - drawing 
camel. Fortunately it was safe 
from being frozen over, but it 
must be imagined with what 
anxious care every available 
length of their rope was pieced 
together, with what ever greater 
care was it hauled up foot by 
foot, a man’s hand interposed 
whenever it might rub on a 
stone. The life of every man 
depended upon that somewhat 
scrubby-looking piece of hide. 
Did they lose much of it by a 
breakage they might not be 
able to reach the water in some 
well ahead. There was hardly 
any fuel to be found at that 
bivouac ; otherwise they might 
have melted some snow instead 
of risking their precious rope. 

Then the weather changed 
for the better, and gave them 
a spell of comparative and even 
unseasonable warmth. The 
snow vanished in a day, and 
they marched over rolling 
steppes of autumn-tinted herb- 
age. This had not the even 
colouring of our English downs, 
but formed a crazy patchwork 
of rich browns and yellows, 
streaked with every sort of 
green, brightened with tiny wild 
flowers of every hue, and cut 
up by grey pebbly ravines. 
Even the weird, unnatural, 
gnarled saxaul seemed to take 
on a more kindly aspect. 

So far all had gone well. 
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The men were thin, really thin, 
once again, but hard-trained 
to the last ounce, and tanned 
by snow and sun to the ruddy 
tint of an autumn beech. Water 
had always been sufficient both 
for man and beast; they had 
achieved warmth in nearly 
every bivouac; only food had 
to be cut down to a low margin. 

The horses, thanks to the 
grazing, were surprisingly fit. 
The grass of the steppes is a 
wonderful thing. The native 
horse can be marched without 
grain, and worked hard almost 
indefinitely, provided he gets 
time for a few hours’ nibble 
every day. It is this fact 
that made possible the inva- 
sions of Attila. Quite early 
one morning they sighted a 
speck on the horizon. This, 
old Iwwaz Bai announced, in- 


dicated the railway that they 


were due to cross. It was a 
water-tower alongside a lonely 
station. Perhaps in the old 
sailing-ship days the vision of 
the peak of Teneriffe or of 
Ascension would cause the same 
interest and excitement that 
this spectacle afforded our little 
party. 

It took hours of marching 
before it seemed, in that clear 
air, to get any closer, and then 
it appeared wise to the subal- 
tern to alter the direction of 
march so as to pass well out 
of sight of it. 

Not only that, but he de- 
cided to halt till dark in a little 
fold of ground some three 
miles from the railway itself. 
They would then march on and 
cross it without risking being 
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seen from some chance train. 
This was, in fact, the immense 
stretch of line that ran from 
Beshkent to Moscow, along 
which two army corps had 
flowed swiftly northwards in 
August 1914. Far to the 
north of where they stood, a 
force of Cossacks bestrode it, 
fighting the Reds of Beshkent, 
denying them communication 
with the central Soviet. In 
four hours it was safe to move 
forward, and that interval the 
subaltern spent in making 
ready and putting the final 
touches on a couple of demoli- 
tion charges out of four dozen 
they had with them. The 
line carried supplies and rein- 
forcements to the Red army 
of the north. 

They could see the light of 
the station well away to their 
left, as they crossed the little 
embankment that carried the 
single rusted line of rails, from 
which fully a half of the sleepers 
were amissing. It, was dark, 
but the stars were enough to 
show Iwwaz Bai the way, and 
a half-moon sufficient to place 
the two charges of gun-cotton. 
Half an hour was enough for 
this and to brush over their 
own tracks, towing some bun- 
dies of scrub-grass behind the 
last camel, and to the subal- 
tern’s joy the ground rose 
gently beyond the railway, 80 
that with any luck there would 
be no high ground between it 
and their bivouac for that 
night. So it fell out they could 
still see the station light, per- 
haps six or seven miles away 
to the west as they settled 
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down with carefully-screened 
cooking-fires. The subaltern 
had an idea that Red trains 
ran three times a week on that 
line; it was interesting to see 
whether to-night was the night, 
or whether the train passed 
that point in the daytime. 
The odds were about four to 
one against anything happen- 
ing whilst they halted there ; 
still, it was a sporting chance. 

As luck would have it, at 
nearly midnight, as they were 
about to turn in to sleep, the 
sentry saw a crimson gleam 
where they had left their 
charges. Several seconds after- 
wards a dull thud came to 
them, hardly louder than the 
noise of a drumming hare’s 
foot. 

So far so good. The station 
lights seemed to increase soon 
after, and there was little doubt 
that the first charge had de- 
tonated successfully. The sub- 
altern had placed it beneath 
the junction of two rails, so 
as to spoil both rails and the 
fish-plate. 

He left orders with the sentry 
to wake him in three hours’ 
time. The second charge was 
of great interest. He dreamed 
of tulips. 

Whilst it was still dark, the 
sentry roused him out of his 
sheepskins. He looked at his 
watch. It was a sorry thing 
to lose that sleep, but the satis- 
faction was worth it. He roused 
Rokhalski and Xenia. 

They gazed towards the west, 
turning every now and then 
to their watches with impatient 
curses, both at the slow feet 
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of time and at the bitter blast 
that rent them. 

After thirty-five slow minutes 
had passed there came a quick, 
bright, rosy light in the sky, 
glowing up over the swell of 
the earth. Then came a real 
thud many times louder than 
the first. They hugged each 
other with joy as several more 
flashes and thuds followed. 
That second charge was de- 
signed by an artist at his 
calling. It had been originally 
the subaltern’s idea to have a 
second charge, which should 
explode under the line at about 
fifty yards from the spot at 
which the passing of a truck 
would detonate the first. 

He and the artist in gun- 
cotton calculated that from 
three to four hours was a fair 
time for the wreckage of the 
leading truck to be cleared 
from the line. It had to be 
anticipated that the leading 
truck, with an especial eye to 
this matter of mines, would be 
empty. 

That artist had devised a 
neat thing in exploders to be 
set in action by the detona- 
tion of the first charge, and 
which would function between 
three and four hours after. 
He had beautified it by a 
device which ensured that the 
first charge would do its work 
only after a train had first 
passed over number two. 

This is not the place for 
technicalities, but it may be 
whispered that a small but 
simple thermo-electric couple, a 
pellet of sal-ammoniac, and 
another activity of electro- 
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chemistry all played their little 
parts. 

All went as the artist had 
planned. 

It was clear to the little 
watching group that the train 
had rumbled its slow length 
safely over the second charge. 
The first charge must have 
detonated, probably wrecking 
a truck-load of old rails, and 
spoiling the permanent way. 
They could imagine the Reds 
chuckling over the trumpery 
damage, but a little bewildered 
by a raiding party so near 
home. Then the tiny current 
would act in the wire between 
the two charges, covered with 
loose earth. Punctually three 
and a half hours later would 
follow the second explosion, they 
hoped under a gun-truck or a 
locomotive. They hoped with 
the more assurance from the 
succession ;of explosions they 
had seen and heard. It would 
be some time before that train 
would move again. 

. In case inconvenient patrols 

should be prowling, they 
marched at once whilst it was 
yet dark. 

Two days later, when the 
double grain-bags, woven of 
wool in red panels, were almost 
all empty, they sighted a low 
purple line on their eastern 
horizon. 

They were destined to march 
a good many days yet before 
the purple line would shape 
itself into the vanguard of 
that inconceivably vast tangle 
of mountains that stretches 
for hundreds upon hundreds 
of miles to the point where 
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the traveller emerges from the 
scrub-covered foot-hills, half an 
hour’s drive from Rawalpindi 
city. During that day and the 
next, the faint line had hardly 
grown to the eye. 

The day after that called for 
a very long march over rolling 
ridges, between which ran stony 
valley bottoms, which one could 
almost call dry water-courses. 
Though the land lay higher 
and the temperature fell lower, 
yet the snow held off, and they 
had advanced into that strange 
region of central Tataristan, 
which is windless. Though 
marching was on this account 
vastly less arduous, they were 
tired when they reached the 
little water-hole that was to 
be their camp. Not physi- 
cally tired, for every one had 
long passed the stage where 
the longest day’s march could 
produce leg-weariness, yet men- 
tally tired from the huge mono- 
tony. 

They had unloaded their 
camels, and the two little tents 
were being pitched, when a 
man rode in from the advanced- 
guard. As a precaution against 
surprise, the subaltern kept 
this out in observation until 
all was snug for the night. 

He reported several strange 
horsemen a mile or so to the 
eastward. Here was news. 
Was it the enemy? If so, it 
probably meant another fight. 
Their business was not to fight, 
but to deliver the plan to the 
Ataman. Were they friends ? 
If so, well and good, but how 
should the subaltern find this 
out without disclosing the cara- 
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van to the enemy if he chanced 
to be an enemy ? 

Luckily it was not yet dark, 
and the strange party were 
moving obliquely across the 
direction of their own trail. 

The subaltern sent out Rok- 
halski, Iwwaz Bai, and half a 
dozen men, under the cover of 
a low ridge to a hollow a mile 
away, close by where the stran- 
gers must pass. They were to 
dismount, lie carefully con- 
cealed, let the strangers pass 
within a hundred yards or s0 
of them, and then, if certain 
that they were friendly, to 
declare themselves. It was 
anxious work waiting the 
three-quarters of an hour that 
this took, but all was well. 
Rokhalski’s party cantered in, 
tired as their horses were, with 
half a dozen Irtysh Cossacks 
under a Sotnik. All were very 
glad to meet, but best news of 
all was that the Ataman him- 
self was but a mile away. A 
couple of Cossacks had already 
been sent to fetch him. 

The Sotnik explained that 
they were all part of a raid 
directed against a bridge on 
the railway, twenty miles north 
of where the subaltern’s party 
had crossed it. A ripple of 
joyous laughter went round 
when they realised that the 
train which had encountered 
the calamity with the double 
demolition charge must have 
been the relief train sent up 
to repair the damage which 
the Cossacks had done to the 
bridge. It was a happy coin- 
cidence, and it promised to be 
a long time before traffic would 
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tun again on that section. 
There were no repair-shops or 
trains to the north towards the 
front. The Cossack raid had 
been run on a system of eche- 
lons: several of these, consist- 
ing of half a sotnia each, had 
been established at prearranged 
points along the line by the 
raid, so that advancing or re- 
turning parties could find fresh 
horses waiting for them, and 
where the actual raiders them- 
selves, who would scatter after 
the attack, could rally and re- 
organise under the cover of 
their comrades. 

The Ataman had been wait- 
ing a mile away, at the most 
forward echelon, at a place 
called Yetti Kalandar, for the 
last of the attacking party to 
come in. His little force had 
avoided halting for the night 
at a well for reasons of security, 
and they shifted their bivouac 
after dark fell for the same 
reason. 

Soon the awaited Ataman 
rode in over the ridges, fol- 
lowed by his half-sotnia in 
fours, headed by a piper and 
his guidon, on the blue of which 
the Argent Saltire of Saint 
Andrew gleamed in the morn- 
ing sun. 

The fours wheeled close 
locked into line, and the Cos- 
sacks hurraed as the subal- 
tern rode out to meet them. 
The tall grizzled Ataman shook 
him warmly by the hand, fell 
on the neck of his old friend 
Rokhalski, and they were soon 
listening to the news by the 
camp-fire. The story of the 
railway caused a _ hearty 
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chuckle, then the subaltern 
drew him aside to tell him of 
the Plan. 

Time was now short, and 
the old man and the young 
both thought it best that the 
former should take the book 
then and there. His detach- 
ment, who had rested two days 
and who had no camels, could 
march sixty or seventy versts 
a day to their headquarters in 
the Yulduz Tau, whilst the 
others could follow more slowly 
with their weary camels. This 
would give time for the whole 
Plan to be assimilated, its 
details worked out, and the 
Voisko of Irtysh brought to- 
gether for its execution. 

The Ataman hesitated to 
leave the subaltern’s small party 
behind, because if the bridge 
raiders were followed up, it 
would bear the brunt of the 
pursuit, which it was ill designed 
to do. The Ataman’s own 
fresh half-sotnia was now actu- 
ally the rearguard of the raiders. 
He arranged therefore to leave 
the Sotnik with half the Cos- 
sacks to reinforce the sub- 
altern, whilst he himself pushed 


V. 


Fortune having favoured 
them so far, especially in the 
matter of the railway, now 
turned her feminine back. For 
a time it seemed as if all were 
lost. Not only had a strange 
streak of the most desperate 
ill-luck nullified the value of 
all their efforts, but it would 
have been better, so it seemed, 
if they had never started. 
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on with all speed, accompanied 
by the other troop. This gave 
the subaltern another dozen 
rifles, and later on a support 
would be sent out to cover 
his progress into the hills. 

No time was lost: the Ata- 
man and his troop marched 
before 9 o’clock with the pre- 
cious Plan in his saddle-bags. 
The rest, much relieved, settled 
down to a good night’s rest, 
not, however, before they had 
taken a leaf out of the Ata- 
man’s book and shifted their 
camp a thousand yards from 
the water-hole. Well rested, 
they marched late next day, 
with both Cossacks and Path- 
ans riding far out in observa- 
tion. The tracks of the hoofs 
of the Ataman’s horses were 
plain to see wherever the ground 
was bare. The subaltern con- 
gratulated himself on the bundle 
of brushwood which their last 
camel pulled behind him: Their 
rearguard rode right and left 
of the bare earth of the trail, 
and a spare horse, with his 
shoes reversed, jogged along at 
the end of a halter behind that 
deceitful last camel. 


For as they came over one 
of the multitude of low ridges 
into a hollow, they found nearly 
a dozen dead Cossacks lying 
stark on the ground. Amongst 
these was the noble figure of 
the Ataman. Heedless of every- 
thing else, the subaltern sprang 
to where his horse lay dead, 
his fine half-Irish half-Turko- 
man bay mare. He pulled off 
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the saddle-bags: they were 
already open and empty. The 
Book was gone. 

Too stunned and dazed for 
words, he searched mechanic- 
ally in the wallets, in the cloak, 
and in the saddlery of every 
horse there, in the hope that 
it had been overlooked. There 
was no hope. 

Everything had been ran- 
sacked, and there was little 
prospect that a Red commander 
would not overflow with sus- 
picion at finding such a book, 
even if he could not read it. 

Meanwhile the Risaldar and 
the men had searched the 
ground all about, and pieced 
together the story from the 
tracks. It was quite clear that 
the Ataman had been set upon 
from a totally unexpected direc- 
tion, and that his little party 
was too small to withstand the 
attack. In a way, his unselfish 
concern for the subaltern’s 
safety had been his destruction. 

Very soon that officer de- 
cided that there was a remedy, 
if a desperate one. His anger 
made him determined to seek 
it, and to avenge the Ataman 
at any cost. 

He would take Rokhalski 
ail Iwwaz Bai and ten of the 
best mounted men to pursue the 
unknown Red whithersoever he 
might go. The rest must push 
on with the camels along the 
trail into the Yulduz Tau, now 
but three or four days off. At 
the last moment Xenia was 
included in the party, with 
many misgivings on the sub- 
altern’s part. She pointed out 
that no one knew the ropes as 
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well as she herself, especially 
as the enemy’s trail seemed to 
lead towards the Beshkent 
oasis. Moreover, for standing 
long marches, fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, she would give place 
to no man. 

In half an hour they marched, 
with a couple of good loose 
horses that had strayed back 
towards the scene of the fight. 

Their preparations had been 
short, since they could carry 
nothing but their arms, saddle- 
bags, and cloaks. The two 
spare horses carried a little 
grain and meal. 

The tracks of the enemy were 
easy to follow, and led them 
a little west of south. 

If their previous trials in 
the Kizil Kum had been hard, 
they were nothing to what 
they now endured. They were 
hypnotised by the trail. They 
learnt each hoof-print of it by 
heart. They marched all day, 
eating occasionally a crust 
pulled out of a wallet, as they 
rode, and through most of the 
night. Their horses, however, 
were weary, and they could 
gain but little on the fresh 
animals in front of them. On 
the sixth evening of this night- 
mare chase, when every man 
reeled in his saddle and fought 
with sleep as a@ maniac might 
fight with his obsessions, they 
came to the edge of the great 
Beshkent oasis. 

They spent the night huddled 
in the tiny walled stable-yard 
of a frightened Sart farmer, 
who was too bewildered, poor 
man, to know whether they 
were Red or White. 
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Still they were a full twenty 
versts from the city. The trail 
was yet good, and perhaps a 
day old. If the enemy were 
already at the Red headquarters 
in Beshkent, there was still 
hope that their leader would 
give the Plan to nobody but 
the President of the Soviet, 
and that they might well be 
delayed in finding some one to 
translate it for them. 

The party were toil-worn and 
ragged enough to pass muster 
as Reds or anything else. 
Xenia certainly had no beard, 
but she looked now like a wild 
boy of the steppes. 

Five were as many as could 
ride into the city with any 
hope of bluffing through. 
These were the _ subaltern, 
Xenia, Afzal, and two Cos- 
sacks, one a veteran grizzled 
Prikaznik. Afzal’s ignorance 
of Russian was no great draw- 
back; he could for the time 
pass as a Tajik. So the five 
rode blindly towards the city, 
hoping that, in the teeth of 
everything, something would 
turn up to help them in their 
quest. They left Rokhalski 
and the other six men hidden 
in the out-buildings of the Sart’s 
farm as a report centre and 
rallying- point. It was easy 
enough to ride into the out- 
skirts of the Russian town. 
Then they came almost into 
the arms of a Red patrol. It 
was now dusk, and at an in- 
spired whisper from the Prik- 
aznik they burst out into what 
purported to be drunken song. 
As he explained afterwards the 
Reds would take them for 
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renegade Cossacks, deserters 


from the Irtysh. This was 
a@ newly - established Voisko, 
which accepted new candidates, 
and hence had a good many 
backsliders after the revolu- 
tion. The Soviet were especially 
anxious to secure some of these 
Cossacks to their side, so they 
might hope to go unquestioned. 
The Reds passed them by with 
a howl, so it seemed, partly of 
derision and partly of hate. 
Then a post of Red infantry 
at a road-crossing followed in 
the same way, and at last they 
were reeling and lurching along 
the hundred-yards-wide cobbled 
avenues of the Russian town, 
and between its single-storey 
stucco-fronted houses. 

They found themselves soon 
in a long deserted street be- 
tween high, blank, garden walls, 
lined as everywhere with pop- 
lars, and with the dwellings 
standing far back from the 
footpath. 

It was now dark, and with 
a quick glance backwards 
Xenia suddenly led them 
through a big wooden doorway 
in the wall to their left. 

She closed and barred it 
behind them on the empty 
street. For the moment they 
were hidden, and no one. was 
likely to ask after them for a 
day or so. Through the rough 
weeds and withered fruit-bushes 
of the former garden she 
brought them: by two more 
doorways to an.inner enclosure, 
where they found a ramshackle 
shed for the horses. It was 
inconspicuous and not ovér- 
looked. Moreover, there was 4 
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pile of loose saman, or chopped 
straw, in a corner that would 
keep the nags fed for a day 
or two. 

Then she explained that they 
were in a part of the grounds 
of the university. The stu- 
dents were enjoying a vaca- 
tion, and no one was likely 
to interfere there unless sus- 
picion was aroused. This was 
so much to the good, but bigger 
news was that next door was 
the Red Ministry of War. It 
was likely that the clerks and 
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under-strappers were still at 
work, and that several of her 
girl friends had been forced 
to work in that very department 
of State. 

After a small mouthful of 
food and a drink, she would go 
herself straight to the War 
Ministry, bluff an_ entrance, 
and find out the two points 
vital to them—namely, the 
whereabouts of the Red leader 
who had taken the Plan from 
the Ataman, and what he had 
done with it. 


VI. 


Three hours later Xenia re- 
turned to them as they lay 
fevered with anxiety in the 
corners of the dirty shed. A 
Red commissar named Wig- 
ramin, so she learnt from the 
Deputy Chief of the Staff’s 
typist, had come in that morn- 
ing with a strong patrol from 
the north-west. He had de- 
manded to see the War Min- 
ister himself, but both the 
Minister and the President were 
absent in their special train, 
and would not be back till late 
the next night. This gave 
them twenty-four hours to think 
out a plan; meanwhile Wig- 
tamin was sleeping in the house 
that was the headquarters of 
the Contro-Svietka, the for- 
Mer residence of an Imperial 
Grand Duke. 

“Do you mean,” the sub- 
altern asked her, “ the red villa 
where the exiled Alexis Pavlo- 
Vitch used to live? The house 
with the straggling white build- 
mg next door, where he was 
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supposed to keep his mistresses, 
saving your presence? [I re- 
member hearing about it when 
I was here before.” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘The 
white house is empty; the Red 
infantry that were billeted in 
it have been sent up to the 
northern front in that very 
relief train.” 

The subaltern had an idea. 

** Wasn’t he supposed to have 
had passages made between the 
houses ? ” 

“You are right; 
Jamesovitch, it is so.” 

The next step then obviously 
was to find their way into the 
white house, and try to dis- 
cover one of the passages by 
which to penetrate into the 
house of the Contro-Svietka. 

It took a couple of hours to 
discuss the details and to make 
some arrangements. At length 
Xenia and the subaltern set 
out by themselves, leaving the 
rest in the garden supplied 
with a counter-sign. They 
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could not go through any 
street in view of the certainty 
of being seized by a patrol of 
the Milizie that would fire at 
any one out after dark. They 
had therefore to cross gardens, 
dodging amongst bushes, and 
to climb walls, looking about 
them everywhere, and finally 
dash across a street to the 
garden of that drear white 
house, whilst a cloud hid the 
moon. 

They scrambled gingerly in 
through a broken French win- 
dow. All through the night 
they searched desperately for 
some passage, and at length, 
when dawn was already break- 
ing, the back of an old cup- 
board sounded hollow, and 
swung round to a push at the 
side. They crept cautiously 
forward and very slowly, amidst 
masses of cobwebs and the 
scurryings of rats. At last 
they felt their way hand over 
hand to where light showed 
through cracks. The subaltern 
peered through a chink into 
a big bedroom, lit by a dull, 
blackened, electric bulb. A 
gross, thick-necked, blue-chinned 
man sprawled in a huge four- 
poster bed. He seemed to be 
almost fully dressed. The first 
light of dawn was already 
flooding the room, and it was 
too late to go forward. They 
decided to sleep in turns through 
the day in the least noisome 
part of that passage, whilst 
the other watched at the chink. 
They did not dare to go back 
into the white house, in case 
it should be reoccupied during 
the day. 
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First, the subaltern took his 
three-hour watch, and munched 
the crusts he had brought in 
his pocket, whilst his com- 
panion slept. 

It filled him with horror to 
look into that room through 
the crack where the paper had 
dried and split, for the room 
had been papered in European 
fashion. He recalled tales of 
the devilries of the Contro- 
Svietka, and of how this very 
Wigramin had butchered six 
brother commissars in cold 
blood after his guard had 
dragged them through the 
streets to him, with their spines 
and breast-bones broken by 
rifle-butts. As the light grew, 
to his astounded gaze he saw 
bullet-marks on the opposite 
wall and the brown stains of 
old blood, just where his nar- 
rator had described the slaugh- 
ter. This monster Wigramin 
slept in the very chamber, and 
his eyes opened in the morning 
to see the blood of his victims. 
His sight swam as the figure 
on the bed slowly rose, pulled 
on uncleaned boots, and shouted 
for various people. He seemed 
to do most of his work in his 
bedroom amongst a litter of 
papers. The subaltern strained 
his eyes in hopes of seeing the 
book, but without result. At the 
same time, from the remarks 
of various unseen individuals, 
there was no doubt that this 
was Wigramin, and that the 
Plan was not far off. He re- 
membered that Wigramin was 
a peculiarly noisome form of 
beast, who was formerly a2 
Imperial officer of the General 
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Staff. He had turned traitor 
for his own advancement. 

Then it was Xenia’s turn to 
watch: he hated to wake her, 
but as Wigramin continued to 
conduct his affairs in the room, 
she would be likely to over- 
hear matters of import. 

He fell to sleeping as one 
dead, almost the instant he 
laid himself down on the floor 
of the passage. Exhaustion 
was too great for any anxieties, 
fears, or hopes to stay the call 
for sleep. 

It seemed to him that he 
had not slumbered a minute 
before Xenia was gently shak- 
ing his shoulder, and whisper- 
ing that it was now six in the 
evening. What she had over- 
heard confirmed his own con- 
clusions, and she added that 
there was good reason to think 
that the Plan was in that very 


room. They agreed that noth- 
ing could be done till after 


nine, so that Xenia might 
have another spell of desper- 
ately needed sleep. Their 
troubles seemed to have less- 
ened, and there were rays of 
hope to be seen. As she lay 
down she whispered smilingly, 
“Yestli porokh prokhovnietsa?” 
a Cossack saying like that of 
ours about a shot in the locker. 

The subaltern had hardly 
watched for half an hour before 
the commissar went out. As 
he left he glanced round at 
&® heavy box on the floor 
of the room of which the 
clamped lid could just be seen. 
This gave the watcher cause 
to think. It seemed a good 
ime to cut carefully through 
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the paper round the door so 
that it would open easily when 
the time came. This took 
nearly two hours of infinite 
care, niggling inch by inch. 
The bolt on their side was 
already freed, and it was with 
huge relief that he found he 
could push the door open an 
inch or two, with only a rug 
hung on the wall inside it to 
hinder it further. This rug 
luckily seemed to hide most of 
the joints in the paper. 
Somewhat after nine he 
roused Xenia, and they 
watched together, munching 
some more fragments of flap- 
jacks from their pockets. The 
commissar did not return till 
after ten. His pasty face 
seemed flushed as with liquor, 
and he hurled himself to his 
bed, boots and all, with a 
pistol still at his belt. The vital 
hour had arrived on which all 
their fates depended. What 
with the curfew and night 
patrols, the coast would be 
clear at eleven. They had 
thought out their plan, and 
gazed breathlessly at the minute- 
hand that crept upward with 
such infinite slowness. At the 
hour they shook hands, and 
the subaltern slowly pushed 
the door open a fraction of an 
inch at a time. When he had 
not yet made good a foot the 
hinge had creaked and the rug 
inside fell off its nails to the 
floor. The sleeping figure mere- 
ly fidgeted in its coma. At 
last he could slip through. 
The light still glowed, but red 
and dim. He crept to the 
other door, and very carefully 
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bolted it on the inside, and 
noted the heavy chest on the 
floor. He returned to Xenia, 
who took an oblong packet 
from inside her rubashka. All 
was still. The door was now 
but two inches open. He struck 
a match, shielding it from the 
room, and applied it to the end 
of the packet. Soon the soft 
mass spluttered and gave out 
sparks and coils of greasy 
smoke. 

Xenia opened the door again, 
and he threw it under the vic- 
tim’s bedstead. They waited, 
keyed up, whilst the fumes 
filled the fusty room, obscuring 
the feeble lamp. Then the 
commissar lurched to his feet, 
cursing, rubbing his eyes, and 
stumbling from side to side. 

With an oath he croaked 
“ Fire, Fire!” but his choked 
voice did not carry. Fumbling 
in a pocket he staggered, half- 
falling, to the chest. The sub- 
altern took a deep breath and 
sprang at him, pulling out a 
black object, like a long soft 
sausage. 

The perjured man turned 
and opened his yellow-toothed 
mouth for a shout. He was 
too late. The sandbag curled 
round his head with a thud, 
and he sank without a groan. 
His assailant seized the chain 
of keys that was half out 
from a pocket and, Xenia 
behind him, almost ran to 
the chest. It opened at once. 
In it, to their joy, above 
@ mass of papers, lay the 


Plan. They replaced the rug, 
and before switching off the 
light, the subaltern ran _ his 
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fingers through the hair of the 
prone figure. “It will be a 
long time before he murders 
any one again,” he whispered, 
with a glance at the horrid 
splashes on the wall behind 
him. 

They shut the door behind 
them, concealing the cracks in 
the paper as best they might. 
Then through the _ ghostly, 
rambling, white house. They 
dodged a frowzy patrol of the 
Milizie, and were back in half an 
hour in the dirty cowshed with 
their comrades. But danger 
still threatened in many forms. 
Early in the night the Prik- 
aznik, as he scouted around 
corners of their water-garden, 
had overheard a Red patrol, 
in the street outside, talking 
of the suspected presence in 
the city of a party of Whites, 
and the measures taken to smell 
them out. He gathered that 
the principal step was the 
tightening of the cordon 
around the suburbs, with extra 
examining posts and patrols. 

By good chance the party 
they had left at the Sart’s 
farm was well outside this cor- 
don. This all needed thought 
and a discussion of ways and 
means to circumvent their ene- 
mies’ plannings. The subaltern 
decided that Afzal and the 
Cossacks should set out at once 
to break their way through 
the cordon, and rejoin the 
party at the Sart’s farm. The 
drunken Cossack ruse would 
not answer again. 

They must ride cautiously 
out, fall upon a small Red 
patrol at some lonely spot, 
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seize their caps and Red star 
badges, and take if possible suffi- 
cient papers to get them past 
the posts. In the rambling 
straggling outskirts of the north 
side there were many planta- 
tions filled with thick under- 
growth which would help this 
plan. It was the best that 
could be thought out for the 
moment. If the attack failed, 
they must scatter, and each 
man arrive alone as best he 
might at the Sart’s farm. The 
Plan could not be given to 
Rokhalski’s party: there was 
too much risk of loss in the 
rough and tumble that lay 
before them. Xenia had an 
idea for this. 

Rokhalski’s party had to 
start at once. The darkness 
of the very small hours would 
help them; sentries would be 
at their sleepiest, and patrols 
numbed with the cold. If 
they were for any reason driven 
from the farm, they were to 
leave a message in an appointed 
place. 

Soon Xenia and the sub- 
altern were alone once more 
with their precious Plan. 

There was no time to be 
lost. Rokhalski had been told 
the main outline of its contents, 
but the mass of figures, times, 
and dates were too much for 
any man’s memory to carry. 

Every day that elapsed be- 
fore the Plan could be handed 
to the Ataman’s successor was 
@ misfortune. Xenia once more 
led her comrade through the 
tank growths of many neglected 
gardens to what proved to be 
the university main building. 
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Here they climbed to an attic 
so high that few Red visitations 
reached there. Moreover, its 
own door that gave on to an 
upper corridor was plastered 
over, and one entered, after 
certain knocks on a certain 
spot, by gymnastic feats from 
another room. This was done 
from window-sill to window-sill 
after dark, by the aid of a wire, 
pulled up into place in answer 
to those knocks. Xenia ex- 
plained all this in whispers as 
they crept up the stairs. It 
was a very safe retreat, since 
no one would suspect the extra 
window from below; in any case 
it looked down on to a little- 
used courtyard. The attic was 
the meeting-place of a secret 
society called the ‘ Falcon.” 
Its members were nearly all 
Poles, Slovaks, and Czechs, 
and it could be relied upon to 
help Allied subjects in trouble. 

Here, after the necessary 
display of secrecy and agility, 
they found the ‘‘ General Secre- 
tary,” a capable woman, daugh- 
ter of a Polish father, who 
spoke English without a trace 
of accent. She had worked as 
a teacher for several years in 
Edinburgh. 

Not only did she afford the 
fugitives a haven in her attic, 
but commenced at once to 
organise a means for them to 
get out of Beshkent with their 
all-important Plan. The sub- 
altern she arranged for very 
soon. He was to acquire the 
uniform, documents, and the 
identity of a Roumanian officer 
prisoner of war—a Roumanian, 
be it understood, born in 
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Austria, and late of the old 
Austrian army. This would 
permit him to walk about with 
comparative safety amongst 
the thousands of Magyar, Aus- 
trian, and German war pris- 
oners who thronged the streets, 
and would even save him from 
having to answer questions. 

Ostensibly he could speak 
Roumanian, English with a 
Chicago flavour, and only a 
smattering of Russian or Ger- 
man. He might, thus equipped, 
employ the “‘idiot-boy ’’ method 
when questioned by Red patrols 
and so make his way with luck 
to the Sart’s farm. 

Xenia’s case was more diffi- 
cult, for Bielschapska, their 
guardian angel, had decided 
that she should carry the Plan. 

They talked over the matter, 
weighing the pros and cons of 
many plans, for a number of 
hours, and discovered by dis- 
cussion and thought insuper- 
able objections to all these suc- 
cessive proposals. 

Well on towards the day they 
were visited by another “ Fal- 
con,” also a Polish girl, who 
was to provide the Austrian 
uniform, documents, and other 
details. These would include a 
bow of the Roumanian national 
colours to be worn above the 
“F. J. I.” (Franz Josef Impe- 
rator) on the field-grey shako. 
This sporting of national col- 
ours had become the usual 
thing amongst the heterogen- 
eous mass of nationalities that 
made up the old Austrian army, 
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even as the inchoate medley of 
the so-called Indian army. It 
would help the subaltern to be 
able to point to this bow, ex- 
cept that there was a danger 
that some too effusive Rou- 
manian ally might burst in- 
opportunely into welcome. The 
possibility needed forethought ; 
the subaltern could only sug- 
gest an extemporised gumboil 
and bandage. 

The uniform and papers had 
to be fetched from the dwell- 
ing of a brother “ Falcon,” to 
whom they had been be- 
queathed, and who kept them 
as @ sheet-anchor. Xenia’s 
plans had necessarily to be 
amorphous. The subaltern in- 
sisted on seeing her safely out 
of Beshkent before he would 
make his own bow to the Reds. 

For the moment she was to 
be equipped with two or three 
alternative disguises provided 
by sister ‘‘ Falcons.” They 
hoped most from the white 
burga! and stiff rectangular 
black chasband ? of horsehair 
of a Sartianka,? below which 
would peep tiny knee-boots of 
soft crinkled Persian leather 
embroidered in the green-and- 
red tracery and love-knots of 
old Kashmir. The ample folds 
of the ankle-long burqa gave 
room for papers and the like. 

At last a plan of sorts, which 
still gave plenty of chinks for 
disaster to creep in by, shaped 
itself out. 

Iwwaz Bai was an important 
adjunct; he knew Beshkent 
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well,so arrangements were made 
to fetch him in. 

Xenia, garbed as a lass once 
more, was to go to the railway 
station that evening, plant her- 
self inconspicuously in a Ccar- 
riage whilst the north-bound 
train was being marshalled on 
a siding, and trust to dodging 
any one who seemed to want 
to inspect passes or tickets. It 
should be remembered that any 
one who wished to travel by 
train had to have a pass from 
the Soviet, as no one was sup- 
posed to use the railway except 
on Soviet business. This pass 
they could not obtain. The 
approaching of the right bureau- 
crat in the right way was too 
long a business for them in 
the day. 

Iwwaz Bai would accompany 
her disguised as a native ser- 
vant. Once the train was well 
out on the steppe, towards the 
station of Semitubinsk or there- 
abouts, they might jump off it 
in the dark. It slowed down 
to a footpace every now and 
then for many reasons. 

Once clear of the train, 
Iwwaz Bai would secure a 
couple of ponies from some 
chance encampment of wan- 
dering Kirghiz, and they would 
tide back to the Sart’s farm 
together. There were two great 
dangers in this. Firstly, Xenia 
might be caught before the 
train started from Beshkent 
Station ; secondly, they might 
find no Kirghiz on the steppe, 
and wander about hopelessly 
til they dropped from thirst 
and exhaustion. 


Obstacles, however, were 
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made to be overcome. They 
rested, slept, and ate during 
the day, and Iwwaz Bai pre- 
pared a ragged-looking bundle 
wherein was some Musalman 
bread and a gourd of water. 
Xenia sorted her papers: she 
was supposed to be a school 
teacher, transferred to the ele- 
mentary school at Semitubinsk. 

The train would leave at half- 
past eight. 

Before seven, then, they clam- 
bered out of the attic window 
for the last time after a sorrow- 
ful leave-taking. 

The subaltern made his own 
way towards the station, de- 
termined to see Xenia safely 
off before making for the Sart’s 
farm himself. 

Everything and every one 
seemed suspicious, and he 
walked along the streets with 
his heart in his mouth. He 
was glad to lie down in the 
tangle of a shrubbery along- 
side the station buildings, from 
whence he could watch the 
siding. Xenia, he could see, 
was already in her carriage, 
and Iwwaz Bai was there at- 
tending to her in a most counter- 
revolutionary way. 

Then in the feeble light 
there slouched up a slant- 
shouldered, round-backed figure 
in tight breeches and high- 
heeled knee-boots, a peaked 
cap askew on his head. He 
stopped as he caught sight of 
Xenia, who, as ill-luck would 
have it, happened to glance 
out of the window of the high 
flat-sided carriage. 

The subaltern cursed and 
seethed with impotent rage as 
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he realised that the new-comer 
had recognised her. He waited 
for an arrest. Rather to his 
surprise this did not come. 
The man instead talked oilily 
to her, smirking and preening 
himself. Gradually the sub- 
altern realised that this was 
one of the jelly-fish breed of 
ci-devant officer who drifted 
with the tide, putting up with 
whatever the Reds might choose. 
He had known Xenia in former 
days, and was now trying to 
renew a most unwelcome ac- 
quaintance. Xenia bore the 
trial well, but nothing she could 
do could rid her of the man, 
who seemed to imagine a con- 
quest. 

Soon a blowsy Red guard 
lurched up with rifle and fixed 
bayonet. He tackled both the 
ex-officer and Xenia, demanded 


who they were and their papers. 
A locomotive pushed the car- 
riage and the little group al- 
most out of the subaltern’s 


sight. An altercation seemed 
to arise; the Red hauled the 
knock-kneed one towards the 
guardroom, and then clam- 
oured for Xenia, whom he 
’ addressed as “‘my pigeon,” to 
come along as well. Iwwaz 
Bai followed humbly, carrying 
a trunk and a bundle. 

The four disappeared into 
the guard-room of the station ; 
the subaltern: followed cau- 
tiously, and peered through the 
dirty cracked window. The 
room had in pre-revolutionary 
times been the station buffet. 
It was now bare except for a 
battered counter and a score 
of unclean Red soldiers of sorts, 
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lounging and spitting about it. 
Their rifles—ancient and un- 
tended Vetterlis and Berdans 
—stood in a rack. 

A little circle gathered round 
the four. They were confronted 
by some one who was evidently 
a Red official. The subaltern 
slunk in through the door, and 
jammed himself into the crowd 
of onlookers, fingering a hip- 
pocket tenderly. 

The ex-officer was disposed 
of at once, and hustled out 
with a kick into the paved 
station - yard and the outer 
dark. The commissar glowered 
at Xenia and Iwwaz Bai, and 
started, after a few blood-curd- 
ling remarks, to search the 
small trunk which she had. 

“Now comes the _ time,” 
thought the subaltern. “ This 
is the big crisis: the Plan is 
probably in that box.” 

All that heart-in-the-mouth 
feeling had gone from him; 
he felt quite calm, as if nothing 
now mattered very much. He 
patted his hip-pocket again, 
which gave him a snug feeling, 
and glanced at the position of 
the rifle-rack. Fortunately, it 
was in a corner, and the sub- 
altern determined that he 
should be between it and his 
opponents when the lead began 
to fly. 

Meanwhile the pompous sour- 
faced official, who seemed to 
be a commisar of the Contro- 
Svietka itself, was rummaging 
through the trunk. Through 
all this Xenia Dimitrievna stood 
and faced her death without 4 
quiver and without a change 
of colour. Garment after frilly 
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garment came out, the soldiers 
gibed lewdly, and it was half 
empty when a big unshaven 
man elbowed his way in. He 
was incongruously dressed in 
European clothes of grubby 
grey flannel. He _ looked, 
paused, and spoke to the com- 
missar. As far as the subaltern 
could follow his quick speech, 
he was that bureaucrat’s chief 
assistant. 

There were some important 
papers waiting in the bureau 
to be signed. The pompous 
man looked still more pompous 
and bureaucratically important 
behind his round spectacles. 
The big man offered to com- 
plete the search so that his 
superior might go to sign those 
papers. 

This caused a little diversion. 
The superior at last stalked off, 
and the search continued. It 


seemed less thorough in the 
hands of the big man, but the 
elbowing Red soldiers missed 


little. One emptied the trunk, 
jabbing a knife in to find a 
possible double bottom; an- 
other snatched Iwwaz Bai’s 
little bundle. He held up the 
quilted cotton abbah! that 
wrapped it, and ran his fingers 
down the seams, throwing it 
down with a curse at finding 
nothing. 

The big man commanded the 
teplacement of everything in 
the trunk, and went on to a 
little homily on the wickedness 
of trying to trick the officials 
of the Revolution. Luckseemed 
to be turning again, but where, 
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thought the subaltern, was the 
Plan ? 

He could hardly believe his 
eyes and ears when he saw the 
pair likewise hustled into the 
empty courtyard. He slipped 
out like an eel in a bucket of 
oil, and met them in the 
black shadow under a tree. 
The train was still in the 
station. He whispered a few 
sentences to them and darted 
off running, regardless of every 
one, along the side of the 
line. 

He stumbled through the 
sheds of the goods-yard and 
amongst countless points and 
switches. Well clear of every- 
thing, he came to a signal-lamp 
that showed green in a round 
white metal disc that turned 
atop of a five-foot steel pillar. 
He kicked and tore at a rusty 
iron pin: he could hear the 
train starting. At last the pin 
fell out. As the engine rum- 
bled slowly towards him he 
turned the red light towards 
it, and vanished into a culvert- 
pipe. 

With groans and screechings 
of brakes and shouts, the train 
came to a standstill. People 
jumped out and a little crowd 
formed, whilst the engineman 
and brakesman and a gang of 
conductors walked jabbering 
to the signal. He saw Xenia 
and Iwwaz Bai mingle with 
that little crowd. After ten 
minutes’ vociferation and curs- 
ing of signalmen the engine 
staff replaced the pin, judging 
that it had fallen out by acci- 
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dent. The subaltern saw the 
train start with his two com- 
rades on board. A sudden 
impulse seized him, and he 
sprang at an open doorway. 
No one seemed to see him, 
and soon he found the two 
looking happy amongst a huddle 
of sheep-skinned Kirghiz and 
long-cloaked Sart farmers. His 
Austrian uniform forbade him 
the train, but no official could 
see him for the moment; the 
carriage was almost dark, but 
for a woollen wick spluttering 
in a tin tray of sheep’s fat. 
Xenia quickly indicated that 
the Plan was safe: Iwwaz Bai 
had sewn it into the lining of the 
cotton cloak that covered his 
bundle ; the Red soldier’s fin- 
gers must have passed within 
an inch of it. The subaltern 


marvelled at Xenia’s courage as 


she had looked at this without 
a blench, or a flutter of the eye- 
lid. 

He dared not stay for long: 
his uniform would betray them 
all if a conductor walked down 
the carriage; hidden amongst 
the loyal Muhammedans they 
were safe until the time came 
for the jump. He left them, 
and as the train passed a soft- 
looking level patch of under- 
growth where trees gave a 
black shadow, jumped for it, 
thinking as he did it of the 
London buses: tearing down 
past No. 96 Piccadilly. That 
train was not going so fast as 
those buses, and he landed 
soft. Hidden amongst the trees 
he watched the train rumble 
into the darkness; no one 
had noticed him, or if they 
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had noticed had not worried 
about an odd Austrian more or 
less. 

He had lost his bearings 
pretty completely. After a 
search he came to a _ verst- 
post of the railway. It showed 
a huge figure giving the dis- 
tance from Moscow. He racked 
his brains trying to remember 
the verstage to Beshkent, and 
after a severe mental struggle 
decided that he was about five- 
and-twenty versts outside. He 
hoped that this meant he was 
through the cordon, and that 
he would merely have to go 
across country eastward for a 
few miles to find the Sart’s 
farm. 

It was farther than he ex- 
pected, and the way was hard 
to find. For hours he blundered 
through irrigation ditches and 
patches of snow in unfamiliar 
surroundings. Once he lay in 
the big furrows of a vineyard 
to escape a patrol. At last, 
in the open country, he struck 
the path they had first used to 
reach the farm. He noticed 
tracks leading north along it. 

Another mile of groping found 
him at its mud walls. Slowly 
he pushed open the rough un- 
painted doorway to find it 
deserted. 

Further search showed fresh 
bullet-marks on the walls, and 
blood-stains. He searched for 
a certain rafter in a cow- 
byre. Pulling it out towards 
him, from its recess in the 
mud wall, he found a piece 
of homespun ‘cotton cloth like 
a handkerchief. Two sides of 
it were hemmed, and the 
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stitches of this hemming were 
remarkable. He turned it over, 
conning it inch by inch: the 
succession of long and short 
stiches spelt out a message in 
the dashes and dots of the 
Morse code. It was brief. It 
contained the word “ fight,” 
and the code name they had 
invented for one of their tryst- 
ing places forty miles away in 
the foot-hills. 

He rummaged about still 
further, and found some mealie 
cobs. They were dry and hard, 
and seemed to have been over- 
looked for some time. With 
these and some water from a 
shallow well he staved off 
hunger. Filling his pockets 


with the last half-dozen, he set 
out on foot to the northward. 
The steppe was not diffi- 
cult walkins;, so he kept a 
couple of hundred yards from 


the trail and parallel to it. 
This meant a good deal of 
extra labour, since every now 
and then he had to hark back 
to make sure that he had not 
lost the direction. He tramped 
hard till the dawn rose over 
the mountains, to which he 
toiled. 

He rested a little, and 
marched on through the morn- 
ing. It was well after noon 
when he spied three tiny dots 
on the vast sweep of the 
horizon before him. In an 
hour they had become two 
horsemen leading a spare horse, 
coming towards him. He lay 
hid in some clumps of high 
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grass. Soon he recognised Afzal 
and the Cossack Prikaznik. 
They welcomed him with joy, 
and explained that they had 
had to fight a Red party which 
surrounded the Sart’s farm, 
and to retire to the spot fixed 
beforehand, a group of springs 
named Kizil Bulak. All was 
well; one of the Cossacks was 
slightly wounded, and they 
had ridden back with a spare 
horse to find him. That even- 
ing they reached Kizil Bulak, 
heartily glad to rest from all 
their troubles before a cheery 
but carefully - shielded _ fire. 
Their only anxiety now was 
about Xenia and Iwwaz Bai 
and the Plan, but the subaltern 
felt that the old man would 
pull through somehow. Next 
day he sent out three small 
patrols in likely directions to 
help them in. It was not till 
the morning after that they 
appeared, not only safe, but 
with the Plan intact, and es- 
corted by half a dozen friendly 
smiling Kirghiz, who bowed 
low before Iwwaz Bai. How 
at last they reached the ener- 
getic young Cossack colonel who 
had succeeded the revered Ata- 
man, how he welcomed the 
timely Plan, how they joined 
in the raids and attacks of 
the Irtysh Cossacks, and how 
at last they achieved an im- 
mense desert journey through 
the ancient cities of Samark- 
hara and Sogdiana to a remote 
British consulate in Persia, is 
another story. 
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THE LETTERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTE RENAN. 


1846-1850. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


THIs volume is the third 
of a series of Letters, the 
first of which were written by 
Ernest Renan as a seminarist, 
and the second principally from 
Saint-Sulpice between the years 
1838 and 1846. 

The third volume begins in 
the year 1846, when Renan 
was twenty-three, and gives 
his intimate personal history 
during four years in Paris. 
His correspondent was his sister 
Henriette, ten years older than 
himself, and, like many an 
elder sister, the devoted ad- 
mirer, protector, and helper 
of her brilliantly-gifted younger 
brother. 

Ernest was in the difficult 
position of having renounced a 
clerical career, while yet with- 
out other means of support, 
from the sole motive of intel- 
lectual honesty. The step he 
had taken was deplored by his 
mother, a lady of limited under- 
standing, but quite alive to 
her own’ pecuniary interests. 
On the other hand, it was ap- 
plauded by Henriette, a highly- 
educated woman, with percep- 
tions as clear, and a sense of 
honour as delicate, as her 
brother’s. Long before he won 
his first distinction as a student 
of Oriental languages, she di- 
vined his genius, and her faith 
in his future never faltered. 


Henriette belonged to that 
aristocracy of women to whom 
self-sacrifice is as natural as 
self-interest is to their in- 
feriors. For the sake of help- 
ing her family, and particularly 
of providing “funds to enable 
Ernest to continue his studies 
in Paris, she took a position for 
ten years in the family of a 
Polish count, and her exile 
from country, home, and friends 
was complete. What allevia- 
tions her lot contained we do 
not know, but some there must 
surely have been, or the deli- 
cate woman would hardly have 
survived those ten long years. 
In her letters she never speaks 
of any pleasures, either of 
scene or of society, but laments 
the bitter climate, the frozen 
soil, the heavy ceaseless snows 
of the six-months’ winter. The 
people around her are referred 
to in a mass as “ ces barbares,” 
but by her younger brother, 
when his feelings are embittered 
on her account, as “‘ ces canni- 
bales.”” She lived in his letters 
following his labours, trials, 
and triumphs. He writes to 
her of everything—that is, of 
everything that concerns him- 
self, as is the way of youth, 
and he writes the more fully 
because she is his only con- 
fidante. 

“You are perhaps the only 
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person to whom [I tell my 
thoughts, besides one single 
friend, my faithful and under- 
standing Berthelot. When I 
talk to other people, I simply 
agree with them.” 

He was by no means expan- 
sive, this prudent young man. 
The times were very difficult, 
and his future as yet unassured. 
He lived with the utmost 
economy, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of learned men, 
and laboured unceasingly, sav- 
ing his moments as a miser 
saves gold. He was working 
for University honours, and 
at the same time preparing 
for publication a Hebrew Gram- 
mar, a project which had al- 
ready won notice and encour- 
agement from men whose notice 
was an honour. Whatever the 
stringency of outer circum- 
stances, and however narrow 


his means, Renan never had 
to complain of neglect or in- 
difference from the learned men 
of his day. M. le Clerc, the 


severe Latinist; M. Reinaud 
of the Bibliothéque Royale ; 
M. Cousin, that philosophic 
idol of his generation; and, 
above all, M. Durnouf the 
Orientalist, reeognised the im- 
portance of Ernest Renan while 
he was as yet unimportant, 
undistinguished, almost un - 
known. They never failed to 
respect at first sight that 
Scholarly thoroughness which 
makes irresistible appeal to 
the scholar. 

“He seemed to think I had 
gone to the bottom of the sub- 
ject” (la question Wi a paru 
traitée & fond), Ernest wrote 
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to his sister after one of his 
first examinations; and the 
result of these was nearly al- 
ways the same—a fresh success, 
and another friend. It was 
fortunate, for he depended 
much on mental intercourse, 
and had no other recreation. 

** Minds are only formed by 
contact with minds,” he 
thought. “Tis so necessary 
to have some exciting cause 
outside oneself.” Like all en- 
thusiasts in their youth, he 
enjoyed his solitary hours of 
work. “These are the fruits 
I gain from my solitary con- 
centrated life: finding strength 
in myself, and inward activity 
to supply the place of out- 
ward. What, am I alone when 
I have Kant, Herder, Plato, 
Leibniz with me? Where 
will you find men like these, 
and where do they speak more 
familiarly than in their books ? 
Talking with them, I exclaim 
to myself— 


‘How doth the sight of such exalt me 
in myself!’ 


and in my poor, little, bare, 
and lonely room: I pass some 
moments of incredible fulness 
of happiness. Then sad realities 
occur to my mind; but they 
count for little with me when 
I begin to speculate. Ah! how 
I thank God for having placed 
my happiness in thinking and 
feeling ! ” 

It is the language of youth, 
and perfectly sincere. At a 
later time, when he was placed 
for some weeks at Versailles, 
taking the place of the learned 
M. Bersot, and occupying his 
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luxurious flat, Ernest felt his 
heart yearn towards the bare 
walls and familiar wooden table 
of his poor old room. “TI 
lived through so much there,” 
he reflected; “I thought and 
felt so many things there.” 
And he was tempted to re- 
take the poor old room when 
he should return to Paris. 
Perhaps, philosopher though he 
was, the fear of death withheld 
him —since, in fact, he must 
have been almost frozen alive 
when he worked at night in 
that “glacial chamber,” the 
thought of which was more 
paralysing to poor Henriette 
than the freezing winds of Po- 
land. But who that has worked 
heart and soul at some con- 
genial subject, with an excit- 
ing contest ahead, and all the 
uncertainties of competition, 
can fail to understand Ernest’s 
affection for the room where 
he toiled at his ‘ Historical 
and Theoretical Essay on the 
Semitic Languages in general, 
and on the Hebrew Language 
in particular’? The subject 
was so ambitious, the labour it 
entailed so arduous, that he 
confided to no one except 
Henriette his project of com- 
peting for the Prix Volney; 
and the time, besides, was so 
short that he often sat up for 
half the night in that un- 
warmed room, visited by none 
except the faithful Berthelot, 
who would bring him hot 
tisanes to drink, inquire what 
number of pages he had 
finished, and give general sym- 
pathy and support. At last, 
on the morning of 15th March, 
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at three o’clock, he wrote with 
frozen fingers the last lines of 
the great Essay, and tasted 
a keener joy at its completion 
than any success or applause 
could give. One imagines that 
Berthelot would have been 
thankful too. As for Hen- 
riette ... 

But now came a heavy blow. 
He had counted and measured 
his competitors for the Prix 
Volney, and thought he had no 
serious reason to fear any of 
them. At the eleventh hour 
M. Pillon entered the lists, a 
celebrated Hellenist, sixty years 
old, whose works were already 
famous. It was quite unpre- 
cedented that a savant with a 
reputation of long standing 
should compete for this prize, 
which was always intended as 
an encouragement to young 
aspirants. It was as though 
M. Cousin should present him- 
self at an examination in phil- 
osophy. To Ernest it seemed 
that his chance was gone. 
Without a trace of resentment 
in his deep disappointment, he 
remarked— 

“*M. Pillon is an honourable 
and laborious savant if ever 
there was one. A whole life 
of labour, signalised by the 
production of most useful works, 
is assuredly more than enough 
to cause a decision in his 
favour at a competition like 
this; in addition to which I 
have heard elsewhere that M. 
Pillon is very little favoured 
in point of fortune, and this 
step alone is enough to prove 
it; for it cannot be in search 
of honour that he is entering 
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with us, when he has so many 
other proofs of distinction as 
to make this very superfluous 
to him. Besides, I must admit 
that whatever the merit of 
my own work, of which I am 
no judge, it is very evident 
that M. Pillon’s is the result 
of far longer and riper research 
than mine, and I am persuaded 
that if he wins it will be quite 
fair in every respect.” 

Words which show an admir- 
able temper in one at least of 
M. Pillon’s opponents. The 
final result was a remarkable 
one, in fact unique, for the 
Commissioners were so much 
impressed by the merit, and 
more particularly by the scope 
of Renan’s Essay, that they 
awarded him the prize and 
first mention; but to avoid 
any injustice to the veteran 
savant, a second prize of equal 
value was bestowed on him. 

From that day Ernest Renan 
was no longer obscure. He 
remained poor, because he de- 
clined to accept any of the 
posts offered to him, since a 
post in the provinces would 
have put an end to his re- 
searches in Oriental languages, 
for which the materials existed 
only in Paris. With Henriette’s 
full approval, he declined to 
improve his worldly position 
at the expense of his oppor- 
tunities for study, and a post 
in Paris, with leisure for research, 
was difficult to obtain. He 
lived on in the bare-walled 
room, but not unnoticed there. 
In Ernest’s eyes the chief gain 
of his brilliant victory in the 
Pria Volney was the acquaint- 
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ance it brought him of M. 
Durnouf, 

Hitherto his chief support 
had been M. Reinaud; but 
that excellent man had failed 
to grasp the real aim of his 
work in its widest interpreta- 
tion, and had caused him be- 
sides acute suffering by in- 
sisting on his deleting certain 
pages of the great Essay, for 
fear of their giving offence to 
the orthodox. Ernest sub- 
mitted, from prudence, and, 
as he confided to Henriette, 
replaced “‘two or three pages 
which were just what I con- 
sidered the most delicate re- 
sults of my work, with some 
perfectly insignificant plati- 
tudes.” 

M. Reinaud, most orthodox 
of men, applauded him cor- 
dially, but Ernest, with his 
unerring instinct for the root of 
the matter, felt that “ praise 
on minor points gives small 
pleasure when one is conscious 
of having deserved it on the 
more important aspects of the 
question.” (Les éloges sur les 
points accessoirs nous touchent 
peu, quand nous croyons les 
mériter par des cétés plus im- 
portanis.) 

All the greater was his plea- 
sure in the perfect understand- 
ing of M. Durnouf, which he 
expresses with delighted pre- 
cision. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, 
I far prefer the deep satisfac- 
tion this has given me to all 
the other external advantages 
which may result from my 
success. And why, chére amie? 
Because in his words I found 
confirmation of my own most 
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inward thoughts, because he 
proved to me that the princi- 
ples and the method I had 
myself decided to work on up 
to the present are not by any 
means the imaginary concep- 
tions of solitary labour, but 
that they are in conformity 
with the ideas of most solid 
science—that, in short, they 
are those of all really learned 
and philosophic men. Partial 
successes have their value, no 
doubt, but they are nothing 
compared to the advantage 
of being in union with one’s 
own century ; this is the safest 
guarantee both of definite and 
lasting success, and what is 
more precious still, of truth 
in its most advanced forms. 
You understand how priceless 
in my eyes is this verification 
of the central control of my 
ideas by their coincidence with 
those of so eminent a man. 
Now I could not repeat to 
you, chére amie, the flattering 
terms he used in giving his 
approbation to all my views, 
assuring me that they were in 
perfect harmony with his own, 
and that this was the truly 
elevated philosophic method of 
thought. You may perhaps 
feel some surprise at the use 
of such expressions about a 
subject apparently of purely 
grammatical import. But my 
plan has been. to resolve the 
technical details into a reasoned 
theoretical exposition, and to 
insist throughout on the his- 
toric side, which is so fertile 
in important glimpses of fact. 
Hence arises quite a new aspect 
of the case, in which I desired 
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all the originality of my work 
to consist. This is what M. 
Reinaud did not in the least 
understand, having no value 
for anything except the patient 
philological collocations which 
I had made on certain points.” 

A smaller mind than Renan’s 
would have been anxious to 
insist on his own originality 
in the narrow sense of the 
word. Renan, whose object 
was to find the true method in 
research, was overjoyed at the 
discovery of M. Durnouf’s an- 
ticipation of his own views. 
M. Durnouf in his turn did all 
in his power to advance Renan 
and bring him into notice 
among the elder, more experi- 
enced, and accredited intellects 
of his day. On his first en- 
trance into this society Ernest 
was charmed with all he met, 
but less struck by the outward 
appearance and antique cere- 
monial that reigned at their 
séances than by the exquisite 
tone of mind that prevailed 
there. 

“Tt is not what you would 
call the tone of the great world ; 
on the contrary, a man of the 
world would think this manner 
pedantic, old-fashioned, and 
boring. It is something much 
less arbitrary than what con- 
stitutes a fashion; something 
that comes from an advanced 
degree of intellectual culture, 
much more than from that 
long habit which is the only 
thing that gives naturalness to 
the easy tone of society. All 
those old Academicians, with 
their robes and forms of a2 
older day, their manners of 
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another world, their quaint- 
ness which sometimes makes 
you smile, are far indeed from 
representing the fashionable 
tone ; but they represent some- 
thing better, a delicacy in 
things of the mind, a fineness, 
an exquisite tact, and what is 
of even higher value, they 
represent science, thought, and 
philosophy.” 

He did not fail to remark, 
like a good Frenchman, that 
this perfect refinement of mind 
could not be met with outside 
Paris ; but by the same stroke 
of the pen he unconsciously 
draws for some of us a rem- 
iniscence of Oxford, for others 
of St Andrews. 

Henriette, in her far-off snowy 
solitude, heard and rejoiced. 
She offered him some sisterly 
advice. ‘“‘Soigne aussi un peu 


la toilette, cher ami.” 


He had confessed, some time 
previously, that ‘un accident 
alrivé peu aprés ton départ 
m’avait obligé & l’achat d’un 
autre pantalon noir.” 

Henriette’s advice on the 
subject of “la toilette” is 
sound. ‘‘ However elevated the 
subjects that may be occupying 
your mind, ’tis necessary in 
little matters of this sort to 
attend strictly to being like 
every one else. *Tis quite futile, 
but yet indispensable, especially 
while you are young. Notice 
what other people are wearing, 
and be careful, I implore of 
you, to look exactly the same. 
Now as to warm clothes . . .” 

And she backed her advice 
With a little present of five 
hundred francs. Ernest had 
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assured her that he was in no 
need of money (a rather im- 
probable statement), but she 
cut the ground from under 
his feet by begging him not 
to be so unfeeling as to refuse 
hers—a familiar feminine plea, 
—and suggesting that three 
hundred francs for the Sanscrit 
grammar, which he had only 
mentioned as a wild impossi- 
bility, would, in view of its 
furtherance to his studies, be 
a far-sighted economy which 
she strongly recommended. 
Henriette did nothing by halves. 
As she remarked, on some occa- 
sion of being put to unneces- 
sary trouble by a friend, 
* Quand on oblige, il ne faut 
pas le faire & demi.” 

She was well-bred in every 
instinct, generous, sensitive, 
with the faithfulness of the 
Breton, perfectly disinterested, 
but alas! perfectly disillu- 
sioned. Life held nothing for 
her, except this young brother’s 
love and his future. She had 
found her way through life a 
stony road, but she would not 
care if she could only make it 
smooth for him. 

“Yes; things in this world 
are rough and thorny in my 
experience; but why must 
you know it so soon?” she 
said wistfully, forgetting that 
he was then twenty-four. But 
to her half-maternal feeling he 
was still in his tender youth. 

There are some minds 80 
curiously constituted as to be 
able, so they say, to discern 
the stain of selfishness in all 
human love. Married love is 
mere self-gratification, paternal 
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love the vanity of self-repro- 
duction, maternal love a useful 
animal instinct, filial love the 
impulse of self-protection, and 
so on. But where could even 
these unenviably sharp-sighted 
sages perceive the stain in an 
elder sister’s love? Surely it 
is the purest of human passions, 
and, strange to say, the only 
human passion of which Shake- 
speare left no picture; but it 
was pictured faithfully before 
the beginning of our literature 
in the old, lovely, fairy tale of 
Finola and the Swan-brothers. 

To descend to modern in- 
stances, what would have be- 
come of William Wordsworth 
without his beautiful poet- 
hearted sister Dorothy? or 
of Charles Lamb without the 
poor often-demented sister 


Mary, the care of whom was 


his own safeguard, and her 
sacred love his only home ? 
Can we forget what the short- 
lived genius of Maurice de 
Guérin owed to the devotion 
of that gracious elder sister, 
Eugénie, living and longing 
for him in their ancient chateau 
in Languedoc? Yet none of 
these loving sisters made a 
sacrifice as great as Henriette 
Renan’s ten years of exile for 
her brother Ernest. 

It is pleasant to think that 
his love and gratitude never 
failed her or grew cold; and 
Henriette was no weakling to 
repent her sacrifice. She was a 
woman of strong will and strong 
understanding. While in Po- 
land she continued writing on 
historical subjects, sending the 
greater part of her work to be 
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published in a certain ‘ Journal 
pour les Jeunes Personnes,’ 
which appeared to Ernest quite 
unworthy of the honour; for 
he admired his sister’s produc- 
tions, both for their substance 
and style. 

“Let me congratulate you, 
chére amie,” he says, “on 
those articles of travel you 
wrote for the ‘Journal,’ es- 
pecially on the last. "Tis won- 
derfully well felt and expressed. 
Your style has something firm 
and masculine about it, very 
rare in @ woman. You speak 
French like a person who knows 
Latin.” 

There was a family likeness 
in the writing of the brother 
and sister. Both had that 
clean-cut, temperate, well-mod- 
ulated style which is seldom 
now to be admired on this side 
of the Channel. We have 
authors in abundance—able, 
voluble, prolific, and pictur- 
esque; but compared with 
these Renans—how the writing 
sprawls ! 

The present offender re- 
nounces from this day all ex- 
travagance, and vows to take 
for motto and for warning 
Renan’s brief commendation of 
his sister, “‘ C’est dit et senti 4 
merveille.” 

But Henriette continued to 
write for the ‘Journal pour les 
Jeunes Personnes,’ chiefly, one 
suspects, because it was edited 
by an old friend of her family, 
one Mile. Ulliac, deaf, exceed- 
ingly cranky, and, as Ernest 
once complained, too handy 
with her scissors. This, he 
knew, must be understood as 
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an editorial virtue and neces- 
sity in one; but when she took 
to making additions as well as 
subtractions, he grew plaintive 
about her lack of respect for 
history. The faithful Henriette 
went so far as to admit that 
Mile. Ulliac was perhaps not 
exactly all that she had ever 
been; then, repenting the 
severity of her strictures, im- 
plored Ernest to destroy that 
letter at once. ‘“‘ Ne laisse sub- 
sister aucun trace de ces tristes 
mots!’ Such was Henriette : 
strong of intellect, soft of heart. 

Matters were at this stage 
when, on 21st February 1848, 
Ernest wrote to his sister that 
“Paris is very much upset 
just now. People are most 


uneasy about to-morrow’s ban- 
quet of the 12th arrondisse- 
ment, which the Ministry is 
resolved to prevent. Don’t be 


uneasy, whatever happens. For 
one thing, the number of troops 
how concentrated in Paris is so 
formidable that no serious dis- 
turbance is possible.” 

So Paris believed, and on 
the 24th was enacted the first 
scene of the Second Revolu- 
tion, the fatal shot, the car- 
hage in the Boulevard des 
Capucines, followed so quickly 
by the attack on the Tuileries, 
the downfall of the Bourbons, 
the flight of Louis Philippe, 
and the proclamation of the 
Second Republic. When Er- 
hest next wrote to his sister 
all was in suspense, and he was 
obliged to use very guarded 
language; but he did his best 
to reassure her by a promise 
of not going out of doors 
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except to the Collége de France, 
where that inestimable M. Dur- 
nouf continued his lectures to 
an accompaniment of shouting, 
trooping, and building of barri- 
cades. But the next time the 
two friends went together to 
the lecture-hall they found it 
occupied, and turned into a 
military post. M. Durnouf, 
turning sadly away, remarked 
that it would be a very long 
time before either of them 
would enter it again, as indeed 
it proved. Ernest’s devotion 
to his real vocation remained 
unshaken. 

“My resolution, whatever 
happens, will not weaken; at 
any cost I will pursue my own 
intellectual development. *Tis 
the only thing I live by: feel- 
ing and thinking are my whole 
existence, my religion, my 
God.” (Je ne vis que par la; 
sentir et penser, c'est tout mon 
étre, c’est ma religion, c’est mon 
Dieu.) 

He kept his word. Paris 
was in tumult round him, and 
he found that it required great 
strength of will to continue 
research work in the whirl of 
deep emotions; but with the 
thunder of the guns deafening 
the air, he discussed the interest- 
ing question—whether Abélard 
knew Greek? He would seem 
a trivial creature to politicians, 
he was aware. ‘‘ But to science, 
rightly understood, nothing is 
trivial.’”’ He continued work- 
ing at the theses he was already 
engaged upon for his doctor's 
degree, though it was highly 
problematical if any degrees 
would be conferred that year, 
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or next year, or for longer 
still. All the savants were 
deeply depressed. Poor M. 
Cousin dwelt on the fate of 
Socrates. Ernest, on the other 
hand, reminded them that in 
the stormy days of the first 
Revolution there had been far 
greater development of intel- 
lectual forces than during the 
period of calm that followed. 
But the savants preferred their 
calm. 

He tried to soothe as best 
he could the fears of Henriette, 
and wrote to her with admir- 
able simplicity: ‘You know 
my character: when it’s a 
question of struggling against 
brute force, I am prudent to 
the verge of timidity.” 

Whatever Henriette knew of 
his character it did not con- 
sole her. She was distracted 
with anxiety. It was all very 
well for Ernest to assure her 
that he was no politician but 
a philosopher, that he strictly 
avoided political entanglements, 
and loathed the personalities 
of controversy. She could not 
perceive that the elevated de- 
tachment of his sentiments con- 
stituted any safeguard against 
stray bullets in the streets, and 
began to implore him to leave 
Paris and join the rest of their 
family at St Malo. Ernest, on 
his side foreseeing a European 
war and consequent difficulties 
in travelling, begged Henriette 
to return to France without 
delay, and prepared to give up 
his cherished plan of study in 
Paris, and to make some quiet 
little home for them both in 
the country. But Henriette 
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stuck to her post in Poland, 
and events in Paris grew ever 
more fast and furious. 

The “ prudent ” young phil- 
osopher, who was perfectly sin- 
cere in his worship of wisdom 
and devotion to his own ideal 
of progress, had the clear sight 
and sagacity that are seldom 
found apart from intellectual 
honesty. He watched the seeth- 
ing passions of the Commune 
and the madness of the people ; 
he also watched the measures 
of repression that were taken, 
ostensibly ‘‘ for the restoration 
of law and order,” and his 
heart grew hot within him. 
On the 6th of June 1848 he 
wrote :— 

“IT am beginning to detach 
myself from the old Left, with 
whom my sympathies lay during 
the first days of the Revolution. 
They behave with a selfishness 
and narrow-mindedness that 
are really extraordinary in 
people of cultivated minds. 
To the more advanced party 
it is men that are lacking. 
"Tis with these I believe that 
our future lies. A new Third 
Estate has been formed; the 
bourgeoisie would be as foolish 
to fight against it as the 
noblesse were once, in fighting 
with the bourgeoisie. Liberty 
and public order are not enough 
now. We must have equality 
in the fullest possible measure ; 
there must be no more of the 
disinherited, either in the in- 
tellectual or the political order. 
If inequality of fortune is 4 
necessary evil, at least every 
man’s life must be made secure, 
and the ways enlarged for all. 
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That is right, and consequently 
that will triumph in the end, 
whatever shopkeepers say about 
it. What troubles me is the 
want of intelligence in our 
former Liberals ; it is like the 
wilful blindness of the privi- 
leged class, who will give up 
nothing of all they possess, and 
so prepare the way for frightful 
catastrophes. . . . How well I 
understand now the fatality 
of revolutionary times and the 
fearful force of attraction of 
the abyss! Though nothing 
is modified in my general plan 
of life, yet these events have 
exercised a prodigious influence 
upon me, and have made me 
see, aS it were, a new world. 
I greatly regret, chére amie, 
that you are so far away from 
this remarkable mind - move- 
ment, which we are all watch- 
ing. It is not as before a 


simple affaire de coterie be- 
tween people of the same 
party, or at least of the same 


principles: there is a doc- 
trine beneath it all, and per- 
haps something more than 
that. 

“Twenty years ago M. Jouf- 
froy wrote an admirable thing, 
called ‘The Way that Dogmas 
End.’ There might be an- 
other no less appropriate writ- 
ten to-day, called ‘The Way 
that Dogmas Begin.’ ” 

Yes, this was highly interest- 
ing, the beginning of the new 
era, and his thoughts upon it ; 
but it was not reassuring to 
Henriette, far away, only half- 
informed of events in Paris, 
and with the shadow of the 
past always darkening her out- 
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look on the future. She was 
neither young nor optimistic, 
but she was a patriot and an 
intellectual. She replied to 
her brother as he might have 
expected, with point and force, 
asking him, if the tree were 
to be judged by its fruits, 
what cause he had for hope- 
fulness ? 

“This fine word of ‘ frater- 
nity ’ which to all the great- 
hearts seemed destined to be 
the base of the new doctrine, 
a word that my own soul is 
capable of understanding, what 
has it produced in the last 
four months? Plundering and 
pillage, the enactment of the 
ancient sentence Ve Victis 
(forgive me if my Latin is at 
fault), the daily personal squab- 
bles in the National Assembly ; 
and as for the working-man 
and father of a family, why, 
he must go armed to protect 
their lives, and his own sav- 
ings. .. . Equality is also a 
very fine thing to proclaim ; 
but if it only means that every 
one is to be brought to the 
lowest depth of poverty, as 
appears up to the present—if 
it only means that one side is 
to be pulled down, without the 
other side being raised up; if 
it means, as has been the case 
since February last, that muscu- 
lar force and strength of lungs 
are to prevail over intelli- 
gence, and a social order created 
in which the first sturdy rogue 
from the gutter is to count for 
more than yourself, then, mon 
pauvre ami, I can but lament 
the more. For this is not 
what I hoped, but unhappily 
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it is the existing state of 
things.” 

Henriette was unanswerable. 
The June massacres which fol- 
lowed swiftly on this letter 
were a terrible confirmation of 
her fears. Ernest lived through 
a period of such sights and 
sounds and sufferings as would 
have tried the faith of the 
firmest believer. His working 
powers were shattered, his mind 
haunted by the hideous bar- 
barities of which he was a 
witness, when on one occasion, 
bewildered by the continual 
firing from the Jardin du Lux- 
embourg, where, as he knew, 
no fighting was going on, he 
made his way into the house of 
a friend whose windows over- 
looked the Garden, and from 
there he beheld—things best 
left undescribed. Unfortu- 
nately he was so misguided 
as to describe them to Hen- 
riette, though he withheld de- 
tails of the massacres at the 
barricades. But even the ven- 
geance of excited soldiers upon 
helpless prisoners horrified him 
less than the cold deliberate 
cruelty of ‘‘ those enlightened 
people, those preservers of 
order” (les personnes sages, 
les conservateurs), who for their 
own safety’s sake encouraged 
the bloodshed, and congratu- 
lated themselves upon the rising 
numbers of victims. To Ernest 
the brutality of coarse natures 
was as nothing to this moral 
depravity. He suffered acutely, 
and confessed to himself that 
his last illusion had vanished 
about the softened manners 
and civilisation of our time. 
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The thought of his sister’s 
gentle love was his sole sup- 
port. “Mon Dieu! que j’ai 
besoin de penser & toi!” he 
wrote to her in those terrible 
days of July. 

His heart was filled with 
pity for “these poor fools, 
who are shedding their blood 
without so much as knowing 
what they want. Who could 
see such sights without mourn- 
ing for the victims, even if 
they were the most guilty of 
men! .. . And guilty they are, 
no doubt, but not half so 
guilty in my eyes as those 
who have made Helots of 
them, who have systematically 
brutalised their human feelings, 
and to serve their own selfish 
interests have created a class 
of men who have no interest 
except in disorder and plunder. 
.. . How hard it is to live 
between two parties who con- 
demn us to hate them both 
equally ! Yet I do not despair: 
if I lived to see humanity shat- 
tered, and France expiring, I 
should still maintain that the 
destinies of humanity are divine, 
and that it is France who will 
lead the march for their accom- 
plishment.” 

That was a courageous word, 
and it was spoken in the faith 
that moves mountains. Only 
once was the idea more per- 
fectly expressed, and that was 
by Italy’s great poet of liberty, 
Carducci— 


‘Salute, o gente umana, affaticata ! 

Tutto trapassa, e nulla puo morir. 

Noi troppo odiammo e sofferimmo. 
Amate ! 

Il mondo é bello, e santo & l’avvenir.” 
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Renan the critic, the ration- 
alist, the freethinker, the future 
author of the ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ 
which must have made his 
orthodox friend M. Reinaud 
shiver violently if he ever had 
courage to read it—this Renan 
was @ man of the strongest 
faith. 

“We are on the side of all 
believers,” he said. ‘ The friv- 
olous, the sceptical man is the 
only atheist.” 

But he defined and distin- 
guished his beliefs with scrupu- 
lous attention to the teaching 
of history. Anything vague or 
windy was contemptible in his 
sight, and especially the mis- 
chievous rhetoric that darkens 
counsel in revolutionary times. 
He was not so superficial as 
to put any faith in a political 
change of system. 

“Tt is not a political but a 
moral and religious revolution 
that is wanted,” he said. 

Indeed the constitution of 
the National Assembly was 
not calculated to encourage 
the hopes of the judicious. 
“An assembly of pure nonen- 
tities,” he called it, “of light 
feeble minds, with no under- 
standing of business; young 
men, each thinking himself 
alone capable of regenerating 
his country. They cannot agree 
on the simplest matters. We 
must wait.” 

Like most men of science, he 
was patient. His hopes were 
not placed exactly in any con- 
ventional Liberal nostrwm. 
When the control of the Press 
was deplored, he remarked that 
“Christianity had not required 
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liberty of the Press to conquer 
the world.” 

When people babbled to him 
about happiness for all, he 
said calmly that ‘ happiness 
was not the ideal end of 
humanity, but perfection.” 

Where, then, did he place 
his faith ? 

“TI think,” he said, “ that 
our country must go through 
a period of overthrow before 
it can reach a stable form. All 
the same, the acceleration of 
the humanitarian movement, 
and the admirable sense of 
logic in the French people, 
makes me hope that we shall 
yet see that new society, which 
I doubt not will be more ad- 
vanced than the one which 
has just passed away. But to 
reach it we must pass through 
some very hard times.” 

He had apparently the same 
satisfaction in his countrymen’s 
instinct for logic as the Briton 
has in his countrymen’s in- 
stinct for compromise. “ Be 
reasonable !”’ says the French- 
man ere he proceeds to some 
suicidal extreme. “Be sen- 
sible!” says the Briton when 
from pure caution he is prepar- 
ing for himself some horrible 
future risk. 

But to each his own way, on 
his own day. And God help 
us all with the consequences ! 

In one year Ernest seemed 
to grow from a brilliant young 
student of philosophy into a 
mature and thoughtful man. 
It was a year of pain and 
stress, and all the sorrowful 
scenes he had witnessed left 
their mark on his spirit. The 
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love of knowledge had no way 
decreased in him, but he would 
no longer have thought his 
own intellectual development 
the principal aim of life, as he 
had once done. Yet he had 
not been really self-centred, 
in the incurable sense, only 
concentrated on his studies. 
His mind was flexible, sym- 
pathetic, alert, so that he was 
never out of touch with the 
minds about him. Like all 
imaginative people he suffered, 
and envied at moments the 
tough-fibred consciousness that 
could pass unhurt through the 
accumulated anguish of Paris 
in 1848. He was never deceived 
about the populace. In that 
month of April he said, “‘ They 
are to all appearance calm and 
quiet. But the enthusiasm of 
the people of Paris is beyond 
description. It is a delirium 
that nothing could resist.” 

On ist July 1848 he sent a 
letter to his sister, very long, 
very sad, and extraordinarily 
penetrating, a letter which it 
would be impossible to forget, 
in which the feeling is as in- 
tense as the expression of it is 
restrained. 

He begins, “The storm is 
past, ma chére amie, but Paris 
is no longer recognisable.”’ The 
destruction which lay all around 
seemed to him far less deplor- 
able than the spirit which sur- 
vived the destruction, especi- 
ally on the conquering side. 

‘Something hard, ferocious, 
and inhuman seems to have 
entered both manners and lan- 
guage. ... The streets were 
strange scenes of ruin, but the 
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Place de la Bastille was by 
far the strangest, with its trees 
twisted and torn, its houses 
burnt and demolished, and the 
wildly improvised barricades 
made of upturned carriages and 
paving-stones; in the middle 
of it all the people, half-stunned 
and half-giddy with their ter- 
rifying experiences, soldiers 
sleeping exhausted on the pave- 
ment almost under their feet, 
the rage of the vanquished 
betraying itself under their 
affected quietness; here and 
there members of the pitiful 
public begging alms for the 
disabled, and linen to bandage 
their wounds—all combined into 
a spectacle of almost sublime 
confusion, but with the note 
of human woe in every tone 
sounding from men face to 
face with each other and their 
naked primitive instincts. The 
voice of human nature sounds 
never so clearly as in such 
moments, for all the rest of 
life is wrapped in a veil of 
artificiality.” 

So Ernest wrote, and in the 
fervour of his own deeply- 
stirred feelings he confided to 
the sister he trusted his in- 
ward convictions and most 
secret hopes. 

“T am not a Socialist. . I 
am convinced that none of the 
theories which profess to be 
able to reform society will 
ever attain a triumph in its 
absolute form. Every new idea 
must clothe itself in some form 
of system, a narrow partial 
form, which never reaches @ 
practical realisation. It is not 
till the idea has broken this 
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first sheath, not till it has 
become a social dogma, that it 
develops into a universally re- 
cognised and applied truth. 
“What can be more system- 
atic than the policy of the 
Social Contract? And yet the 
whole constitutional régime is 
nothing but this same policy, 
drawing on towards a system. 
The same thing will happen 
with Socialism. At present it 
is narrow, inapplicable, purely 
Utopian, true on one side, 
false on the other; true in its 
principles, false in its forms. 
The day is not far distant 
when it will become an evident 
and recognised law, freed from 
exaggerations and chimeras. 
Who will have triumphed then ? 
Will it be the partisans who 
sustained the false along with 
the true, and wanted to realise 
the impossible? Will it be 
the adversaries who denied the 
true on account of the false, 
and wanted to suppress the 
evolution of the new form ? 
Neither the one nor the other : 
it will be humanity that has 
taken one step farther, and 
won to a form more advanced 
and right. ... These are my 
principles, chére amie. I think 
it is time to destroy the ex- 
clusive reign of capital, and 
to associate labour with it, 
but I also think that no means 
for the application of this 
idea have yet been found, that 
no system will furnish them, 
and that they will come forth 
in their completeness only from 
the force of things. All this 
8 certainly far enough away 
from the Mountain and the 
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Terror. It is this faith in 
humanity, this devotion to its 
perfecting, and thereby to its 
happiness, that I call the new 
religion. It is at the spectacle 
of this solemn and holy appari- 
tion that I desired to see you 
present.” 

What could be finer, what 
more persuasive than this ? 
But Henriette could not ad- 
mire, would not be persuaded, 
and had not the least desire to 
be present. The whole thing 
to her was cruel unmitigated 
tragedy. The accounts she 
read in Poland of Paris, and 
the fate of Parisians slain by 
fusillades in their own streets, 
reduced her to hopelessness. 
She could not comprehend the 
hopes of Ernest, or his faith in 
the future, which to her seemed 
black as night. In vain he 
argued that she was too far 
away to judge rightly, that 
the newspapers she read were 
full of wild inventions, and 
some especially bitter and vin- 
dictive towards the insurgents, 
of whom he had many good 
things to say. Henriette’s reply 
to this was that her distance 
from the scene enabled her to 
take a more comprehensive 
view resembling the view of 
posterity ; and moreover, she 
was able to hear the comments 
of other nations, the pity felt 
by the friends of France, the 
open rejoicing of her enemies. 

“Can you think what it is 
to me to hear France pitied ? ” 
said proud Henriette. 

To Ernest it probably ap- 
peared of little consequence 
what comments were made by 
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“ces barbares” in Poland. 
But he had a spirited retort 
ready. 

“We are exploring a new 
country,” he said; “‘ and now, 
as ever, we are pioneers at our 
own expense. It is very easy 
for foreigners to laugh or shrug 
their shoulders at the falls we 
take on these new roads, keep- 
ing themselves safe to march 
along afterwards when the 
beaten road is ready for them. 
Is not that exactly what they 
did at the time of our first 
Revolution, and now they them- 
selves are profiting from the 
results we bought with our 
blood? After all, it is better 
to march on, even at some risk, 
than to remain stationary in 
bad case, or in middling either. 
A man who sits still in his 
chair makes no false steps, 
certainly.” 

He reminded her of the 
inexorable law of revolutions, 
in the words of Lamartine, 
from the lips of ‘ Jocelyn,’ than 
which nothing more profound 
has ever been uttered on the 
subject. 


‘*La vertu les concoit, le crime les 
consomme ; 

L’ouvrier est divine, l’instrument est 
mortel ; 

Lun veut changer le Dieu, autre 
brise l’autel ; 

L’un sur la liberté veut fonder la 
justice ; 

L’autre sur tous les, droits fait crouler 
Védifice ; 

Puis vient la nuit fatale ot lesprit 
combattu 

Ne sait plus od trouver le crime et la 
vertu ; 

Chaque parti s’en fait d’horribles repré- 
sailles ; 

Les révolutions sont des champs de 
batailles 
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Ow deux droits violés se heurtent dans 
le temps ; 

Quel que soit le vainqueur, malheur 
aux combattants ! 

L’un, possesseur jaloux d’un héritage 


inique, 

Se fait un titre saint d’une injustice 
antique, 

Veut que oppression consacre l’op- 
presseur, 

Et croit venger la ciel en défendant 
l’erreur ; 

L’autre, le cour aigri par une vielle 
offense, 

Dans la raison qui luit ne voit qu’une 
vengeance, 

Et s’armant 4 sa voix d’un droit 
ensanglanté, 

Brile, pille et massacre & coups de 
vérité ; 

Aussi l’abime appelle un plus profond 
abime ; 

Qu’y faire? La raison n’a que le choix 
du crime ; 

Faut-il que le bien céde et recule 4 
jamais ? 

Faut-il vaincre le mal a force de 
forfaits ? 


Devant ces changements, le cceur du 
juste hésite ; 

Malheur & qui les fait, heureux qui les 
hérite |” 


*“O Jocelyn, Jocelyn, ton 
4me est la mienne!” cried 
Ernest, who adored Lamartine. 

But his eloquence left Hen- 
riette cold, and even resentful. 
She belonged to the old order, 
and loved it. Ernest seemed 
to her to be travelling in a 
very different direction. It was 
not only that there were ten 
years between them, and that 
she looked backward as nat- 
urally as he looked forward. 
Their turn of mind was essen- 
tially different. Henriette had 
a clear, steady, analytical ten- 
dency, strong practical sense, 
and a native distrust of any- 
thing rash, unreasonable, or 
exaggerated. She was also 
dogmatic to a degree. As 
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Ernest once said to her, with 
solemn regret, ‘‘ Henriette! il 
te manque une certaine im- 
partialité |” 

Ernest, for all his severe 
training and scientific habit 
of mind, was easily carried 
away. As he confessed, any- 
thing human, or enthusiastic, 
or deeply felt, engaged his 
sympathy instantly, without a 
pause for examination. He 
felt first and thought after- 
wards, which is the right and 
reasonable way when all is 
said. He did not think less 
clearly and cogently for this, 
and he was perfectly aware of 
his own mental constitution— 
not regretting it in the least, 
for, as he naively remarked, it 
was in some ways advantageous 
to his style. There never lived 
&@ Man more completely aware 
of himself than Ernest Renan. 
He could turn his eyes within 
as easily as without, but it 
did not amuse him so much 
todo so. His sense of character 
was acute, but he was more 
interested in principles than in 
persons. Now and then he 
sketched a character, when in 
an explanatory mood, for Hen- 
riette. 

He described to her M. Biot, 
who began life as a physician, 
and ended by being a little of 
everything, gratifying an in- 
satiable curiosity, which grew 
keener with age, in the strength 
of his “‘vivacity, and pro- 
digious suppleness of. mind.” 
There was M. Littré, too, the 
earnest old savant, revered by 
all for his scrupulous sincerity ; 
he desired intensely a certain 
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manuscript in Vienna, which 
the French ambassador could 
have procured for him, but he 
firmly refused it, on the ground 
that he could owe nothing to 
a tyrant. Finally the ambas- 
sador had it copied at his own 
expense, but with great diffi- 
culty prevailed on the old man 
to accept it. One of the best- 
known men in France was M. 
Cousin, and also one of the 
most popular, from his great 
charm of manner and sym- 
pathetic versatility of mind. 
Ernest felt the influence of 
this bright star in the Parisian 
firmament, but maintained that 
he studied philosophy from 
curiosity alone, exactly as M. 
Villemain studied literature. “‘I 
do not pretend to criticise 
them,” he said; “‘ these men 
have such acuteness of per- 
ception as our generation will 
hardly attain to. But they 
are without any great or deep 
inspiration, such as comes from 
high conviction. They are bril- 
liant surfaces only, reflecting 
light from a thousand delect- 
ably varied rays. Pierce be- 
neath, you will find the void 
of scepticism.” 

A character of very different 
calibre is ‘‘mon pauvre Berthe- 
lot.” Since the time when 
Berthelot used to bring the 
cheering cup at midnight to 
keep Ernest from freezing in 
the poor room where he worked 
at his unforgettable Essay, they 
had been friends. Chemistry, 
not philosophy, was beloved 
of the philanthropist Berthelot ; 
and, like all chemists, he had 
“to mix and mell.” But the 
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college laboratory did not wel- 
come, or else was judged by 
Berthelot unsuitable for some 
highly dangerous experiments 
which he chose to conduct him- 
self in the privacy of his lodg- 
ings, at night. The result was 
an explosion that left him 
temporarily blind, and he was 
carried to hospital, where next 
day Ernest, in deep distress, 
hung over his bed, despairing 
of his sight; while Berthelot, 
ignoring his bandaged eyes, 
talked incessantly of the valu- 
able results he had obtained 
from his fortunate experiment. 
Kind Providence looked after 
the kindly Berthelot, and both 
his eyes recovered. 

All this time Henriette was 
growing more uneasy about 
her brother. It must be re- 


membered that he was liter- 
ally the only thing that made 


life valuable to her. ‘Mon 
bon Ernest, tu es ma joie, mon 
orgueil, ma plus chére pensée ! ” 
she had said to him once before 
these evil days began. It was 
pathetically true, and now she 
had not only the cruel anxiety 
about his safety, but a different 
anxiety about the beliefs and 
associates that she thought he 
was adopting, and that would 
make a barrier between them 
more insurmountable than the 
frontiers of Poland. Most of 
the letters she. wrote at this 
time are unfortunately lost, 
but from his replies we can 
gather their import, and the 
increasing bitterness of the re- 
proaches she addressed to him. 
It was very natural that Hen- 
riette, whose mind was both 
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logical and feminine, should 
refer Ernest’s new enthusiasm 
to his new entourage, and equally 
natural that she should per- 
sonify her fears in the names of 
those she most dreaded. When 
he told her “ I am no Socialist,” 
her inevitable reply was, ‘‘ Then 
why do you defend Pierre 
Leroux ? ” 

Ernest, who in fact regarded 
Leroux as partly insane, but 
respected the man’s devotion 
to his ideals, grew exasperated, 
and repeated that he had no 
personal feeling for any of the 
Republicans, except Lamartine, 
and that she, of all people, 
ought to understand that his 
mind was bent wholly on prin- 
ciples, not persons. Both could 
argue shrewdly, but neither 
could entirely understand the 
other’s position, and so the 
misunderstanding grew. It is 
clear that Henriette was ill 
and neglected, and physical 
depression augmented her poig- 
nant anxieties. Finally, she 
wrote a letter—happily it has 
not survived,—one of those cruel 
letters that only a loving woman 
can write, when from the pain 
of some hidden wound to her 
affection she deliberately aims 
at the unsuspecting heart of 
the one she loves. From poor 
Ernest’s reply we gather that 
she had chosen to take as 4 
personal affront and reproach 
some reflections he had made 
in the most general sense, and 
worse than that, had alluded 
to her own “disappointed 
hopes ” and “confidence be- 
trayed,” as though he alone 
by his ingratitude and unfaith- 
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fulness had broken her heart ! 
He was astonished and hurt, 
but not bewildered, except for 
a moment. His reply was so 
gentle and reasonable that it 
would have convinced the most 
obdurate. Generous as Hen- 
riette had been in her benefits, 
she was less generous than 
Ernest who had been obliged 
to accept them, and afterwards 
to be reminded of them with 
reproach. His was the deeper 
generosity. 

But. it was impossible for 
these two hearts of gold and 
these two clear intelligences to 
be long separated by any cloud 
of misunderstanding. Ernest 
explained himself with unsur- 
passable lucidity, and probably 
never suspected that it was less 
this careful exegesis than the 
first involuntary ery from his 
heart of, ‘Mais tu as done 
résolu de me percer le cceur! ”’ 
... that brought conviction 
to Henriette of her own mis- 
take. It did not last long, and 
their mutual confidence was 
unimpaired. 

The brother’s chief desire, 
from this time forward, was 
to induce his sister to return 
to France, and live with him 
in whatever manner they should 
devise together. He was con- 
vinced that a European war 
was imminent, which might 
Make her journey impossible 
if postponed. In addition to 
this, the ravages of the cholera 
in Russia gave great cause for 
fear lest the plague should 
extend to Poland. Henriette 
steadily refused to leave. She 
had that intrepidity which is 
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often found in women of her 
character; and she could not 
bring herself to sacrifice the 
fruits of her eight long years of 
exile by breaking her engage- 
ment, which was for ten years. 
Certainly she had proved her 
mettle. 

** Suffering is soon forgotten 
as @ general thing,’ she re- 
flected ; “‘ but those eight years 
were such that I cannot look 
back on them without a 
shudder.” 

Ernest was eloquent about 
his need of her, and the loneli- 
ness of his bachelor life. She 
had a secret and disinterested 
fear of being an incumbrance 
to him, and perhaps preventing 
his marrying. He divined this 
scruple of hers, and assured 
her quite sincerely that he had 
no intention of marriage. The 
aims he pursued demanded 
his personal freedom. He told 
her how M. Cousin, after show- 
ing him his magnificent library, 
exclaimed, ‘There! do you 
suppose if I had married I 
should ever have had a library 
like that ? ” 

Henriette was reassured, but 
did not change her resolution. 
Events showed that Ernest 
was right, for the cholera raged 
in Poland, and he offered re- 
peatedly to go and meet her 
on the frontier, and bring her 
back. But nothing would move 
her. These wonderfully un- 
selfish women have a madden- 
ing streak of obstinacy in their 
composition. 

So he remained at work in 
Paris, but not with the happy 
devotion of his first years. 
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“My philosophy is a sad 
one,” he confessed, “for the 
scientific point of view which 
directs me as yet can do 
nothing but criticise and 
destroy. Later on, no doubt, 
it will become constructive. 
But meantime...” 

It was New Year’s Eve, and 
he fell into a mood we all know 
at that season, half speculative 
and half sad. “I feel a cer- 
tain melancholy at this passing 
of sO many years, and with 
them the years of my own 
‘happy youth,’ as people are 
given to call it. But is it not 
@ strange thing that one-half 
of life must be employed for 
nothing but to purchase the 
other half?” A strange re- 
flection indeed, and one that 
grows stranger the longer one 
ponders over it. 

The work now occupying 
him most was the book pub- 
lished later as ‘ L’Avenir de la 
Science,’ which was to him 
peculiarly important, because 
it was his own confession of 
faith: a definition of the sense 
in which he understood the 
word science, which he steadily 
refused to contemplate apart 
from philosophy, since he held 
that science had no value except 
for “the philosophy enclosed 
within it,” that science accepted 
in this sense was a religion, 
and therefore sacred, for science 
alone could resolve the main 
problem of life. Such was his 
faith at this stage of his de- 
velopment. 

Then most unexpectedly the 
opportunity was presented to 
him of change, travel, and 
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scientific research combined ; 
for his learned friend, M. Dar- 
emberg, who had studied Arabic 
with him, conceived the brilliant 
idea of turning the “ iniqui- 
tous”? French expedition to 
Rome, to the advantage of 
science, by extorting from a 
rather reluctant Minister his 
sanction for a modest commis- 
sion of two, to proceed to 
Rome and other cities of the 
South, examining manuscripts 
and treasures of monastic libra- 
ries, hitherto jealously guarded 
from the inspection of any 
liberal-minded foreigners—un- 
less, of course, they happened 
to be Austrians. Ernest could 
hardly believe in his good-for- 
tune. He was at St Malo 
when he heard of it, rather 
depressed and out of health, 
and experiencing an unusual 
inability to work. The grey 
skies and breaking waves and 
rocky shores of his native 
Brittany produced this effect. 
on him, and exhausted his 
mental vitality. But his spirits 
rose like a boy’s at the pros- 
pect of a voyage to the sunny 
bays and blue waters of the 
South. He was sure the mere 
sight of them would give him 
a perfectly new conception of 
the ideals of classical poetry. 
Who could think of Syrens, 
he demanded, in sight of the 
jagged rocks of La Manche! 
but he was going to float on 
the warm waves of their native 
waters. He seemed to think 
he would certainly hear them 
sing. Henriette was told every- 
thing, of course, and adjured 
to come south without delay, 
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to leave that “‘ murderous cli- 
mate” for good, meet him in 
Venice, and live happily ever 
after. 

Henriette read the good news, 
and was glad—for her brother. 
She seemed to have lost the 
capacity of being glad for her- 
self. No wonder! The cholera 
was raging in Warsaw, where 
she was ; and the people round 
her were dying like flies. She 
was not intimidated ; she still 
meant to finish her ten years. 
Apparently it did not occur 
to the noble mind of the Count 
Zamoyski to release her from 
her engagement, and still less 
would it have occurred to Hen- 
riette to ask for release. She 
remained where she was, not 
very hopeful, for, as she said, 
years had brought her the 
disease of care, and she foresaw 
too much. 

Ernest, without a foreboding 
in the world, set out with the 
learned Daremberg, ostensibly 
in search of Oriental manu- 
scripts and materials for his 
life of Averrois, but prac- 
tically in search of diversion. 
He used no such frivolous ex- 
pression himself, merely admit- 
ting in his demure way that he 
set out, like Childe Harold, in 
search of a new ideal. 

He certainly found it. From 
the time that the first warm 
wind blew in his face at Lyons, 
bringing vague perfumes of 
the unknown South, from the 
time that he watched the sun 
sink behind the island of Corsica 
to the first morning that he 
awoke in Rome, all was en- 
chantment, both of the senses 
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and of the conscious imagina- 
tion. He had not expected to 
be enchanted. As a French- 
man and a modern, above all as 
an enlightened spirit, he antic- 
ipated a good' deal that would 
repel and antagonise him in 
Papal Italy. When he landed 
in Civita Vecchia he was re- 
pelled by the sight of the 
people, pale, wretched, fever- 
wasted, and trodden down 
under the feet of degraded 
monks and insolent clerics. But 
the very first day in Rome 
took from him all desire to 
reprehend or even to criticise. 
It is really very curious to 
read his own confession of 
his instant complete submis- 
sion to the charm of the city 
which is the great enchantress 
of the world. 

“IT had hardly descended 
the Corso among the flowing 
crowd of people before the 
seduction began to work. This 
city is an enchantress : she can 
bewitch you to sleep, she can 
steal away your powers. These 
ruins, churches and monas- 
teries, these deserted ways, 
exert a fascination that seems 
supernatural. I no longer know 
what to say about anything. 
It is all ‘just as it may be,’ 
this is the way of things! 
Nothing makes me indignant ; 
I am quite ready to forgive, 
or explain anything; in fact, 
I find that I have all spontane- 
ously adopted a very tolerant 
attitude of mind, very easy- 
going, quite unprejudiced and 
benevolent, sensitive rather 
than reflective or critical, re- 
ceptive rather than active. This 
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Southern religion, which I made 
sure of finding so antipathetic, 
really seems to me both pleasing 
and picturesque. Our own 
idealism is abstract, severe, 
refusing imagery ; this people’s 
idealism is plastic, inclined to- 
wards form, irresistibly im- 
pelled to self-expression, to self- 
translation. But at bottom 
these people live just as much 
as we do in the ideal, only by 
different faculties. Their Ma- 
donna, whose place is in every 
corner, in the shops, the cafés, 
at the turn of every street, 
pleases me. For, in fact, this 
is the way they formulate to 
themselves the higher life, and 
after all it is much better 
than our most profane and 
vulgar fashion, which leaves 
our people denuded of every 
religious idea. All that I have 
seen here has given me a 
greater aversion than ever to 
the black-coated regiment, but 
that aversion does not extend 
to the intellectual system of 
this country, its institutions, or 
its manners.” 

In truth, he was completely 
subjugated by the strange 
charm of Rome. 

** How I love her! how well 
I understand her!” he ex- 
claimed, with the happy illu- 
sion of all lovers; and he 
desired to be alone, that he 
might keep his impressions un- 
broken, and worship undis- 
turbed. From ten till three 
every day he worked in the 
Vatican Library. Afterwards 
he would wander about the 
city, and at the hour of sun- 
set always contrived to be on 


one of the heights whence he 
could see the beautiful line 
of the mountains, and the 
melting tints of the Campagna. 
In the city itself there was 
nothing he admired more than 
the Pantheon of Agrippa, which 
revealed, he said, a religious 
idea of an elevation far beyond 
the comprehension of the 
modern mind; but it repelled 
him to see Tables of Indul- 
gences disfiguring the walls of 
the noble portico. On the 
other hand, he found nothing 
incongruous in an All Saints’ 
service, held within the circle 
of the Coliseum, where a Ca- 
puchin monk preached, and 
exhorted a motley crowd, gath- 
ered about a great Cross, re- 
vering but only vaguely atten- 
tive, the men falling asleep at 
the feet of the great columns, 
the women nursing their chil- 
dren on the very steps of the 
Cross, and all, as it were, com- 
prised in a kind of family 
scene. That was right, Ernest 
thought, that was true and 
spontaneous religious  senti- 
ment; and he perceived in it 
universal law—‘‘a truth con- 
stantly forgotten in modern 
philosophy, that humanity 1s 
naturally religious.” 

All this enthusiasm resulted 
in a very natural reaction. 
In the first excitement of his 
sojourn in the South, he had 
produced more in a few days 
than in a year’s previous work ; 
there followed a time of com- 
plete inactivity, when his mind 
seemed empty. He consoled 
himself by laying the blame 
on the climate, which induced 
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these excitements and reactions, 
and for the first time in his 
life made him feel flat. 

But before Christmas the 
Commission of Two left Rome 
to visit Naples, Sorrento, Pzs- 
tum, and Monte Cassino. His 
pleasure in the beauty of Naples 
was marred by his disgust at 
the moral degradation of the 
people: they were immeasur- 
ably below the populace of 
Rome. There was nothing here 
of that naive morality, nothing 
but pure superstition, in which 
fear and self-interest reigned 
supreme. They had no belief 
in God, they believed only in 
the saints; and not as models 
of virtue, but as possessors of 
occult powers which could save 
them from the consequences of 
their crimes. The majesty of 
Vesuvius, the shining curves of 
these Southern bays, the scent 
of orange groves, the islands 
resting on sapphire-blue waters 
failed entirely to subjugate the 
mind of this austere young 
Breton, once his moral sense 
had risen in revolt. His ears 
were waxed against the sing- 
ing of the Syrens. The two 
savanis had to endure, besides, 
much annoyance and opposi- 
tion in the course of their re- 
searches, from what Ernest 
prudently referred to as “the 
indescribable proceedings of this 
country.” 

“ Quel pays, mon Dieu! quel 
pays!” he allowed himself to 
exclaim, when manuscripts he 
longed to peruse were locked 
away from his desecrating eyes, 
and even surgical instruments 
of the Pompeian time were 
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forbidden to M. Daremberg’s 
examination, except in a glass 
case; they made drawings, 
looking through the glass, while 
two custodians of the Museum 
danced with rage beside them. 

They very nearly gave up 
the expedition to Monte Cas- 
sino, but by the providential 
intervention of M. Reyvenal in 
Rome, this also was accom- 
plished. The letter in which 
Ernest describes it is by far 
the most interesting of the 
Neapolitan series, as he ar- 
ranged to have it posted out- 
side the area of Papal censor- 
ship, and therefore gave a full 
and free account of a most 
extraordinary state of things. 
This ancient abbey of St Bene- 
dict had been placed in quaran- 
tine, its gifted abbot imprisoned 
in Naples with others, half its 
monks dispersed, the remainder 
forbidden all communication 
with the outer world, and their 
printing-press locked up, all 
for the suppression of the “‘ new 
ideas ’’ which these Benedic- 
tines were guilty of holding. 
When the two Frenchmen found 
their way to the summit of the 
lofty Apennine, where St Bene- 
dict had founded his house 
upon the rock, they were re- 
ceived with open arms by the 
sub-prior and the remaining 
brothers, very lonely in their 
mountain solitude, and still 
more lonely in their disgrace 
and moral isolation. For eigh- 
teen months they had heard 
nothing of the outer world, 
and the sympathising savanis 
were a godsend to them. Not 
the sub-prior only, but all the 
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brothers, ‘‘discoursed openly 
of the corruption of Catholi- 
cism, the deplorable influence 
of their clergy in that State, 
the cult of ignorance in Naples, 
and the fatal errors which were 
conducting the Papacy and 
Catholicism both to the abyss.” 
Ernest was amazed at their 
perfect acquaintance with the 
advance of German textual 
criticism and modern French 
opinion, their affection for Man- 
zoni’s Hymns of Liberty, which 
they recited to him as they sat 
round the great blazing hearth 
in the evening. Decidedly, he 
thought, Italy will be saved 
by her monks! They are the 
only real and convinced liberals 
in this benighted country ; and 
he thought of George Sand’s 
‘ Spiridion ’ as he looked at their 
faces, thoughtful, gentle, yet 
enthusiastic, especially the 
younger brothers. Once he 
saw them roused. It was when 
they spoke of the hypocrisy, 
the obscurantism which pos- 
sessed their own ecclesiastical 
superiors, and the plan they 
had heard rumours of for put- 
ting Jesuits in their own an- 
cient Benedictine monastery 
and sending them _ adrift. 
“Then,” said the sub-prior, 
“if they do, we will set fire 
to this place and carry off 
our precious archives, as the 
medizval monks used to carry 
off their bones and relics of 
saints when they were hunted 
out.” The eyes of all the 
monks blazed. The French- 
men looked at them silently ; 
they saw the exaltation, the 
indomitable frenzied will of 
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the monastic order, and they 
thought of St Columba facing 
the barbarians in the North. 

Here, on the cloudy Apen- 
nine height, they worked in 
peace, exploring the archives 
with the sympathising help of 
the brothers, most of whom 
were linguists. With the 
younger ones Ernest conversed 
in a mixture of French, Italian, 
and Latin, trying to help them 
through the doubts and diffi- 
culties they made known to 
him, which were like reminis- 
cences of his own youth at 
Saint -Sulpice. He wondered 
at the extraordinary survival of 
St Benedict’s foundation, at the 
spiritual force of the founder. 

“Here are we, philosophers 
of the nineteenth century, sure- 
ly wiser and more enlightened 
than the father of Christian 
asceticism in the sixth century. 
Well, we are incapable of get- 
ting two men to live together 
under the same roof, to co- 
operate at the same work! 
Individualism has dispersed us, 
each on his own way, each in 
his own language. These im- 
mense associations are only 
possible at a time when con- 
sciences are scarcely developed, 
and ready to abdicate them- 
selves for the furtherance: of 
one vast whole.”’ 

He was truly sorry to leave 
Monte Cassino, this ancient, 
troubled, sympathetic, and 
paradoxical monastery, UP 
above the clouds, great moun- 
tain-chains about it, and a far 
sea horizon. But time was 
short, and the Commission had 
to return to Rome, for M. 
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Daremberg was due in Paris. 
He went alone, and was very 
well received, so that he was 
able to obtain for Ernest an 
extension of some months, for 
the purpose of visiting the 
northern cities of Italy and 
pursuing his labours there. 
From Florence to Leghorn, 
thence to Verona, Assisi, and 
Venice, he wandered, writing 
all the time more and more 
urgently to persuade Henriette 
to join him. 

Alas! poor Henriette fell ill, 
and was incapable of moving, 
even after she was free from 
her ten years’ engagement. She 
developed laryngitis in an acute 
and agonising form, and re- 
mained weak, voiceless, and 
helpless in the hands of her 
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Polish doctor month after 
month, longing to go home, 
but, now the time had come, 
unable to move. Her letters 
are pathetic at this period, and 
Ernest’s letters are desperate. 

After a long and slow con- 
valescence, she set out in the 
month of August 1850, and 
Ernest started to meet her in 
Berlin. In the last letter of 
all, she implored him to be 
very careful about getting into 
a train, and still more careful 
about getting out. She had 
faced the cholera in Warsaw, 
unflinching ; but when it came 
to a question of her brother’s 
safety on a journey... 

They met on 7th August in 
Berlin, and from that day 
letters ceased. 
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Axsout this time the ship 
that had the felicity to be under 
Bobbie’s care removed itself to 
do something somewhere else. 
When I say she was under 
Bobbie, that is merely the im- 
pression I got from him: there 
really was a captain and a 
commander, and one or two 
others, but obviously the brunt 
of the work fell on Bobbie— 
quite frequently he had been 
unable to go to the opera, or 
@ picnic, or some such im- 
portant matter with us. It 
was fortunate that the ship 
left, because we were in danger 
of forgetting that, as sight- 
seeing tourists, life is real and 
life is earnest, and not one 
grand sweet sing-song, as 
Bobbie and Co. were apt to 
make it. 

We now set about a little 
serious - minded sight - seeing. 
Octavia’s researches in the Gar- 
rison Library had produced 
some lengthy histories of Malta, 
and we now began to read them 
seriously. With a gasp of joy- 
ous surprise, I found mention 
of catacombs. . 

** Let’s begin with catacombs, 
Octavia; I always thought 
they only existed in Rome. 
And what hard workers the 
early Maltese Christians must 
have been to cut catacombs 
in this rocky place—like the 


conies, who are a feeble but 
architecturally sound folk.” 

Next day we set out for 
Citta Vecchia, where the caia- 
combs are “located,” as the 
Americans say. To get there 
one goes by rail—the one little 
bit of little rail in the island. 
Due economy is observed even 
on the railway! No flaring of 
electricity before and after the 
tunnels, as at home. Here 
there is only one tunnel, but be- 
fore entering it a man solemnly 
lights one candle at each end 
of the long saloon carriage, and 
carefully puts it out the mo- 
ment daylight reappears. Con- 
sider the Maltese, thou home 
railway, and then even the 
deferred shares will pay hand- 
somely! I thought at first 
that the Maltese houses lacked 
something about the roof, owing 
to their absence of chimneys, 
but that was after seeing only 
the genteel houses of Sliema; 
in the country the void is orna- 
mentally filled by immense 
round pumpkins sitting on the 
flat roofs, ripening ! 

At Citta Vecchia we were 
besieged, not merely by the 
usual carrozze brigands, but 
by guides as well. As a class 
they have been dealt with 
bitterly by many, and admu- 
ably by Mark Twain, and if 
there is another vilifying word 
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left to add I can’t supply it, 
for we would not deal with 
them at all. So if my know- 
ledge of the catacombs is de- 
fective, my enjoyment of seeing 
them was at least undisturbed. 
These catacombs, unlike most 
other things in the island, sur- 
prised us by their unexpected 
smallness. They seemed fairly 
extensive, but even of that I 
am not sure, for by the light 
of a candle each turn looked 
exactly the same as the last, 
and we may have been going 
round in a small circle for 
aught I know. Also, we had 
to go bent double most of the 
time, as the early Christians 
had not excavated more than 
was absolutely necessary. We 
had no official guide, but a 
small urchin went with us to 
see we found the way out 
again, which seemed highly 
desirable. His English was 
restricted to one word—or re- 
mark,—which he _ reiterated 
every few yards, “ Lukaht- 
fryohed !” and it was a neces- 
sary warning, for if we did 
not strike the stars with our 
sublime heads, we certainly 
struck the roof and saw 
stars. 

When we emerged to the 
surface again—our hats dis- 
tinctly the worse for wear—I 
decided that no religious tenets 
would induce me ever to live 
like a persecuted rabbit. I 
should defer at once to the 
opinions of the majority, and 
keep my “ mental reservations ” 
to myself. Octavia was scan- 
dalised at any such weakness. 
It is as well she does not 
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realise the fact that it is exactly 
what I do now! 

No Italian Bizazza, no solid 
English Blackley, in Citta. 
Vecchia! We hunted thirstily 
for some refreshment, but the 
only thing that offered was the 
local form of estaminet, with 
its harsh and heady local wines. 
Without Octavia’s restraining 
gentility I should have gone 
to one, at least I said I would ; 
but with her, there was noth- 
ing for it but to return to the 
station and await our comic 
little train’s departure. 

There was a man on the 
platform selling those delect- 
able little cheese-pastries which 
I had not tasted since that 
first and only time with Bobbie. 
They are sold at every second 
street-corner in Valetta, but 
I have never had the same 
incentive to tackle them. Now, 
real hunger and Octavia’s pres- 
ence produced the necessary 
motive, and I bought half a 
dozen. Octavia reacted true 
to type, and sat beside me 
with averted gaze, looking like 
an insulted Britannia. But 
Britannia was hungry too! The 
catacombs were a longer busi- 
ness than we had expected, 
and the scent of my delicious 
“‘kassatat ”’ rose to her dis- 
dainful nose. When she had 
consented at least to look at 
me and what remained of them, 
I offered her one. Oh dear, 
no! A pause while I eat the 
penultimate one, then I offered 
her the last ; but although the 
shake of her head was less 
negative than before, the train 
showed signs of starting, and 
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there was no time for more 
dallying with her disdain, so 
I eat it myself. After we were 
in, and the train just starting, 
Octavia leaned out of the win- 
dow, and with one of her poly- 
glot commands—‘“Here! Ecco! 
Ici! ’’—induced the vendor of 
tarts to approach in mystified 
haste. There was no time for 
explanations, Octavia snatched 
—yes, snatched !—the only tart 
she could reach, threw a 
shilling at the man, and sat 
down in her corner with a look 
meant for careless devilry ! 
That tart was like the Sibyl’s 
books—dearer and dearer with 
each refusal,—and the final 
shilling would have bought the 
whole edition! I said I hoped 
the lesson might be blessed 
unto her. As for that Maltese, 
he will probably spend the 
rest of his days awaiting the 
advent of this Goddess in the 
Machine. 

The opera is so much a part 
of daily life in Malta that I 
was in danger of saying no 
more about it. We went gene- 
rally twice a week, and our 
domestics always went too on 
Sundays. It was a perpetual 
surprise hearing the arias from 
the Mozart or Verdi operas 
being trilled in the kitchen, or 
snatches of Puccini accompany- 
ing the floor-washing! Dolores 
had produced a ‘small girl rela- 
tive of about twelve to help 
in the housework. Octavia 
demanded sternly how she 
dared engage help without per- 
mission ; but the help was not 
“engaged,” but washed and 
scrubbed and sang all about 


the house for apparently no 
more reward than virtue ex- 
pects. I believe it was to 
accustom her to that strange 
creature, an English signora, 
and to pick up enough of their 
strange tongue to bedevil the 
first Englishwoman who en- 
gaged her. Little Luigi Frendo- 
Falzon found this young Pao- 
lina a great acquisition, and 
the two got much mutual 
amusement while Paolina was 
ostensibly washing the veran- 
dah, or finding unknown work 
to do on the roof. 

This friendship was the cause 
of my worst misunderstanding 
with Dolores. One afternoon 
she came to me and said— 

**Meesmaizon going to den- 
tist in Valetta; may Master 
Luigi come and play with my 
knees ? ” 

“Your knees?” I gasped; 
“what do you mean, Do- 
lores ? ” 

‘Master Luigi he often play 
with my knees—he like my 
knees vey much.” 

I was completely baffled. 

As Dolores could only repeat 
without explaining, I had to 
give in and admit I could not 
understand. I was afraid this 
would annoy Dolores, who is 
proud of her English ; but she 
was unperturbed, and merely 
answered, “‘I will show you 
my knees,” and left the room. 
While I was wondering what 
on earth she meant, she re- 
turned with the small, smiling, 
bare-legged Paolina, and said, 
‘“ Paolina, she is my ‘ knees’; 
may Master Luigi come?” I 
stammered— 
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“Oh, yez; I mean yess— 
your niece!” This with so 
much surprised emphasis that 
Dolores was offended, and drew 
herself up, and repeated— 

“Yes, my own knees; be- 
long to my sister,” as though 
I had doubted the description 
of the relationship. 

On one of our opera nights, 
I had a wretched headache and 
could not go. Octavia pro- 
fessed to think this a catas- 
trophe, but as Captain Cas- 
tellani was going anyhow, it 
seemed the obvious arrange- 
ment that the two should go 
together. Dear old Octavia is 
really shy, and was meant to 
be Victorian, so it always 
mildly amuses me having to 
combat her maidenly tremors 
with the arguments of her own 
chosen modern school of femin- 
ism! It worked again this 
time, and Octavia went off 
with her Capitano, looking more 
divinely lovely than usual, be- 
cause her expression and occa- 
sional blush were so beautifully 
human. She herself is con- 
vinced that she and the little 
Captain have achieved a cheery 
camaraderie, which will teach 
him how different English 
women are from the unemanci- 
pated and emotional women of 
the South. It is just possible 
that the Capitano knows some 
Italian equivalent to the Col- 
onel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady, 
and applies it to nationalities 
a8 well as rank. I suppose it 
was preparation for this jolly 
impersonal sort of outing that 
made the usually careful Oc- 
tavia forget the latch-key ! My 
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preoccupations were different, 
and I never noticed the mis- 
take either, but took a large 
dose of aspirin, and retired to 
bed. The aspirin behaved as 
it was meant to, and I slept 
in drugged profundity — till 

-! “Methought a legion 
of foul fiends environed me, 
and howled in mine ears such 
hideous cries, that with the 
very noise I trembling waked 

.. It was no dream; a 
din of ringing bells and knocks 
and blows was indeed filling 
not only ‘“‘ mine ears,”’ but any 
other ears that chanced to be 
in Strada Ittorri! Of course ! 
It must be the keyless Octavia 
trying to get in. I jumped up, 
and snatching a kimono, floated 
in it—at least it floated—down 
our marble stairs. The noise 
had stopped—but it was reculer 
pour mieux sauter,—for just as 
I reached the hall, running as 
hard as I could, there was a 
tremendous crash and the door 
flew open, and the Capitano, 
Octavia, and I— 


‘‘ Like torrents from a mountain source, 
We rushed into each other’s arms !” 


We disentangled ourselves, and 
I felt for broken bones—Oc- 
tavia weighs a good deal, and 
a marble floor is very unyield- 
ing. I seemed still in working 
order, so we all went into the 
dining-room for a reviving 
drink. I did not apologise for 
my clothes—or the lack of 
them,—for a mere male eye 
could not tell I was not in the 
latest tea-gown creation. 

I found the two common- 
sensible pals had been walking 
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about for some two hours, for 
as they had failed to wake me 
with ordinary rings and knocks, 
they had decided to go a walk 
instead, and come back to 
breakfast! But Octavia had 
not reckoned on her opera- 
going slippers, and they soon 
gave out, or else the latent 
Victorian Octavia woke up; 
anyhow, they returned and 
took more serious measures. 

There is no breaking into a 
Maltese house. The windows 
shut quite flush with jalousies, 
and there is no way of getting 
at the back of the house—it is 
lost in a mass of other backs 
and gardens. They had tried 
going up by the Frendo-Falzon 
house to the roof; but the 
careful Carméla had locked our 
roof door, so that was no use, 
and so it had ended in this 
devil’s tattoo that finally woke 
me, and then a well-directed 
kick with their united weight 
had precipitated them into the 
hall and on to my unoffending 
person. 

This was not our only night 
adventure. Some time later, 
I was wakened by repeated 
ringing and knocking. During 
the few moments it took 
me to get up, I thought 
of a few dozen lurid reasons, 
for certainly a forgotten latch- 
key could have no part in it, 
we and the latch-key being all 
safely on the same side of the 
door. The knocking continued 
while I shoved myself into a 
covering garment, and when 
I reached the top of the stairs, 
it was to find that the knockers 
were also on our side of the 


door ; indeed, the hall seemed 
filed with men — policemen! 
Wondering what awful thing 
we had done unbeknownst to 
fall into the clutches of the 
law, I advanced and asked, as 
disarmingly as I could, what 
was wrong. 

One of the policemen came 
forward, and I remained on 
the last step of the stair to 
maintain at least an appear- 
ance of superiority. 

“We found your front door 
open, signora,’’ announced the 
policeman solemnly. 

“How stupid of us!” I 
said; ‘‘thanks so much for 
telling me. I will shut it now 
when you go out.” 

But they had no intention 
of going out! Oh no! So 
dreadful a matter as an open 
front door could only be the 
work of a burglar, or even if 
some inexplicably foolish for- 
eign female had left it open, 
then an intelligent passing 
Maltese burglar would, of 
course, have taken advantage 
of it. They must search the 
house ; the burglar might even 
now be sitting in the drawing- 
room, they seemed to think. 
Another policeman, with 4 
candle lantern, now came for- 
ward, and putting this article 
into my hand, requested me 
to lead them through the house. 
Then began the most absurd 
procession—led by me in my 
kimono, carrying a sort of Guy 
Fawkes’ lantern, and followed 
by three solemn Maltese police- 
men! The spindle-legged fur- 
niture, the bare floors, and 
curtainless windows would not 
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have hidden a cat; but the 
three, like a well-drilled chorus, 
bent down simultaneously at 
every rickety chair and bamboo 
table to seek for the burglar 
under it! The procession wan- 
dered into Octavia’s room, 
where she still slept, uncon- 
scious of the proximity and 
majesty of the Law. The sight 
of another Inglese quite ex- 
cited the policemen, and they 
ordered Octavia to be wakened 
that she might tell them if she 
had seen the burglar. It shows 
what a beautiful purposeful 
calm must pervade Octavia 
that they thought it likely 
she would see a burglar, and 
then merely turn over and go 
to sleep again! With recollec- 
tions of the Capitano’s first 
call, it was with a certain 
gusto that I woke Octavia 
now ! 

Her first words, when she 
had taken in me and my triple 
escort, were— 

“Phebe, what have you 
been up to now?” which was 
most unfair, I think. J never 
kicked in anybody’s front door 
at 2 aA.M.! It also cast sus- 
Picion on me, in the police- 
man’s eyes, for at this point 
he took out a notebook and 
began a proces verbal! Our 
names ? Our Christian names ? 
All laboriously spelt to him, 
and painstakingly written down 
With much pencil-licking. Our 
husbands’ names? Sorry; 
hadn’t got any. This seemed 
to hold up the inquiry with 
its unexpectedness ; then, after 
consultation, he resumed and 
asked our ages instead. This 
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was more than Octavia could 
stand. She has no reason to 
be touchy about age yet, but 
there was something in this 
“tyrannical man-made law” 
that roused her, and what was 
funny before became more and 
more farcical as the outraged 
Octavia lectured the dismayed 
policemen on Women’s Rights 
and the absurdity of their own 
behaviour ! 

“Octavia,” I murmured 
soothingly, trying not to giggle, 
“they only wanted to be 
sure we were old enough to 
shut our own front door—not 
whether we are not too old to 
be husbandless.”’ 

The three policemen con- 
sulted together again, and giv- 
ing one apprehensive glance 
at Octavia, who was still ad- 
dressing them from her bed, 
they filed out of the room. 
Of course, I thought we had 
now come to the end of this 
absurd interlude, but policeman 
No. 1 said to me— 

** Are you sure there is noth- 
ing missing in the house? 
Are the spoons and forks all 
right ? ”’ 

“My good man,” I gasped, 
“I don’t know! I don’t sleep 
with them under the pillow; 
and if I did, I could hardly 
have counted them while you 
were ringing the bell.” 

“Then we must count them 
now,” he answered. 

Argument was quite useless, 
so by the gleam of the con- 
spirator candle I pretended to 
count silver, although I did 
not know how much we had 
anyhow, and the policeman 

H2 
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added the inventory to his 
notes. 

“Tt is correct?” inquired 
the conscientious guardian, and 
I solemnly answered him it was. 
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Having duly written this all 
down, the file saluted, and, 
recovering their lantern, 
marched out. At last the 
front door got shut! 


vii. 


When one has occasion to 
talk to any Maltese official, 
one is generally met with quite 
fluent English. At the gas 
company we had a success- 
ful and _ intelligible  inter- 
view about our gas account— 
which, moreover, is one of the 
dear items in Malta,—also at 
the Post Office, about a lost 
parcel, and so on. But we 


found that the said official 
wastes no time in learning 
more of the language than is 
strictly needed for his job, 


and approach him in an un- 
expected way, or on a subject 
outside his office, and he is 
completely lost—and so are 
you! 

We had a specially good ex- 
ample of this in connection 
with a corpse! Octavia got a 
letter from an aunt, enclosing 
one from the aunt’s dear friend, 
asking if the aunt’s dear niece, 
Octavia, would find out where 
another dear friend’s daughter, 
who had died in Malta, 
had been buried, and send 
home a photograph of her 
grave ! 

“Ay di mi!” I wailed. 
Octavia looked up in pained 
and questioning surprise. 

“No,” I answered the look, 
“T did not learn that from 
the Cap—from Captain Cas- 


tellani: I got it from Carlyle 
—quite a different kind of 
bird.” 

“Don’t be so stupidly flip- 
pant,” admonished Octavia ; 
but whether because I called 
the Capitano a bird, or be- 
cause I bracketed him with 
Carlyle, I don’t know. 

The first move was to find 
where any one was who knew 
about the contents of ceme- 
teries, and I proposed getting 
the Capitano to do it for us, 
but the independent Octavia 
would not hear of anything so 
weakly dependent. So that 
part alone took us all morning. 
After having asked every kind 
of person we met, ‘* Where 
can one find out about graves 
— cemeteries — burials?” at 
last we found the exact room 
in the exact office. 

Octavia began— 

“Can you tell me where 4 
lady, Miss ——, is buried ? ” 

Clerk. ‘‘ You want to bury 
Miss —— ?”’ 

Octavia. “Ohno! Miss — 
died in 1917; we want to 
know where she is buried.” 

Clerk. ‘‘ Have you the certi- 
ficate of death ? ” 

Octavia. “No, no! I don’t 
want to bury any one; I want 
to find out where some one I 
know has been buried.” 
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Clerk. ‘You want to know 
why she has been buried, when 
you have no certificate.” 

Octavia. “I have nothing to 
do with the certificate. I want 
to know...” 

Clerk (very firmly). ‘‘ Then 
the body cannot be buried.” 

Octavia. 
buried—long ago; I only want 
to know where. 

Clerk (adamant and disap- 
proving). “‘I cannot give you 
permit to bury if you have no 
certificate.” 


We had to give it up, and 
go home and get our guide- 
philosopher - friend - and - in- 
terpreter, Captain Castellani. 
When we took him to explain 
our corpseless state to the 
disbelieving clerk, he told us 
we had come to the wrong 
office altogether—that was one 
for issuing permits for burial, 
—and the clerk’s English was 
sufficient only for that purpose ; 
if we didn’t want to bury any 
one, why did we bother him ? 
Now that Octavia had bowed 
her proud head to the yoke 
of man’s help, we got along 
nicely, and the necessary in- 
formation was forthcoming very 
quickly. 

The winter, from the point 
of view of weather, was over 
by the end of January, and 
even while it lasted was at its 
worst like a fine Scotch sum- 
mer! Generally windy, al- 
most always brilliantly sunny, 
and just occasionally wet and 
rather cold. About Christmas- 
time we had a fire in the 
drawing-room in the evenings, 
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but it was about the size for a 
doll’s house, and in the extreme 
corner of the room hear & 
window, so that one person 
near it blocked it completely 
from any one else. As we had 
a fire we had a chimney—an 
imposing affair of rusty iron 
about two feet high, so that 
it hardly topped the parapet 
of the flat roof; but still it 
was a@ most unusual belonging 
—indeed a damn-fine chimney ! 
The roof, as the days grew 
warmer, was an increasing joy ! 
It was so much less like being 
at home than even sitting on 
the verandah, or in the bal- 
cony. As a matter of fact, 
neither of these places was as 
pleasant even as they sound, 
for on the verandah one was 
too low, so the wall on the 
other side of the road cut off 
the sea, and the world was too 
much with one. The balcony, 
on the other hand, was so 
contrived that except when 
standing up one could see 
nothing but the sea; on the 
roof one was high above all 
human interruption, but could 
still see all Strada Ittorri, the 
long line of coast, and the 
sea—yes, I must say it again 
—the blue, blue sea, stretch- 
ing away to the eastern hori- 
zon. All winter there was, 
even on the finest day, a con- 
siderable swell coming in, but 
after a stronger blow the waves 
were “a good joy,” as Mrs 
Carlyle would call it. On these 
days the bathing had to take 
a different form. Along the 
smooth limestone shore there 
are lots of artificial baths cut 
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out of stone, which in the 
summer are covered over with 
tents, and form a stuffy, mod- 
est, safe form of bathing for 
the Maltese ladies! In the 
winter, of course, they are just 
open holes—mostly about fif- 
teen or twenty feet long, and 
perhaps ten wide. They are 
close enough to the sea to be 
always filled through a narrow 
channel, but not more than 
four or five feet deep. In 
summer, bathing in these would 
be a cleanly but unexciting 
habit; but on stormy days 
in winter it has excitement 
as well, for the huge waves 
roll in and break as they come 
to these baths, then pour over 
in a cascade of foam, rush on 
up the beach, and then retreat 
almost as rapidly as they came, 
leaving the bathing-holes full 
to the brim, and looking like 
great tubs of soap-suds. 
Octavia is no great swimmer, 
and had always refused to go 
into the open sea, but she 
bobbed about happily enough 
in these dull holes. The first 
stormy day nearly drowned 
her, and I myself had become 
but a cork in the water, and 
could do nothing to help her— 
trouble enough to save one- 
self! At first it was just great 
fun: the waves only just 
reached the bath and poured 
over at the sea-end, and we 
could bob about in the foam 
quite safely. But suddenly 
came one much more enter- 
prising wave—a vast green 
mountain that had decided 
not to break, but go solidly 
over us. We gave two simul- 
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taneous shrieks—tried to get 
out of the bath, and were 
instead lifted bodily, and car- 
ried under what seemed tons 
of roaring water right up 
the beach—thank Heaven the 
stone is so smooth! We slipped 
like fish on a _ fishmonger’s 
marble slab, and very nearly 
as dead! There was only 
time to sit up and take a 
gasping breath when the re- 
ceding wave proceeded to wash 
us seaward again. Then one 
was less grateful for the smooth- 
ness of the shore, for turn and 
sprawl as one might there was 
no possible foothold, and I 
had just time to see Octavia 
looking like a contorted star- 
fish of considerable size, when 
we were both dropped down 
into the bath again! When 
I came to the surface I could 
hardly breathe after so much 
rapid and semi-submarine tra- 
velling, and anyhow the sur- 
face of the bath was covered 
with nearly a foot of foam. 
Octavia was spluttering and 
floundering and disappearing, 
and I knew if another such 
wave came all would be over. 
Fortunately the next merely 
lifted us out and left us on 
the shore, as though to make 
amends for its more bullying 
big brother. We scuttered up 
the beach with silent haste, 
and then sat down to recover 
our wits, render thanks, and 
vow not to bathe again on 80 
stormy a day. 

A man pursued us all over 
Valetta one day with puppies to 
sell, knowing, I suppose, that 
all true Britons adore dogs. 
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don’t, but he could not suspect 
that. I know better than even 
to admit it to any but a chosen 
few; the others would look 
upon it as a moral obliquity ! 
Octavia, of course, believes she 
loves dogs. She lives quite 
happily without one, but still, 
in theory, she “loves ” them. 
Isuppose even an ichthyosaurus 
would be attractive in infancy, 
and so was this Maltese dog. 
It was a little, fat, cream-col- 
oured confection, but whether 
it would expand into a blood- 
hound, or stop short at being 
a@ pug, we had no means of 
knowing. We asked its owner, 
but he just grinned, “Si, sig- 
nora; two shillin’s, please ” : 
s0 if its breed was unknown, 
its price at least was not 
exorbitant. 

The adoring Octavia carried 
the creature, and addressed it 
in affectionate words from many 
languages. I was interested to 
hear how many endearing terms 
she knew in Italian; but, of 
course, it is a language well 
equipped for love, and she 
must have picked them up at 
the opera. 

“Let’s just call it ‘Cara 
Mia,’” I said. Octavia de- 
bated in what gender to make 
this remark, but I felt con- 
fident that for “two shillin’s ” 
We were safe with “‘ Cara Mia.” 

We had tea at Bizazza’s. 
While we were doing so, the 
dear darling little dog lay on 
Octavia’s lap. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet, and the 
fat little puppy went with such 
4 flop on the marble floor that 
I thought it had burst. No 
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loving Italian ejaculations came 
from its adoring new mistress 
this time, only the one word— 
fleas! We had not realised 
how much more than a dog 
we had bought for our two 
shillings. I reminded Octavia 
how much she loved dogs, and 
treating them for the ills inci- 
dental to dog life must be part 
of the pleasure. Still, Octavia 
was not very keen about carry- 
ing “Cara Mia” home after 
that, though I consoled her 
with the prospect of our Keat- 
ing’s. 

We spent some days washing 
the wretched little animal at 
frequent intervals with car- 
bolic soap. This seemed only 
to disturb the colony, and they 
came in battalions and platoons 
near the surface, where it was 
easy to see their dark hateful 
bodies in his cream-coloured 
hair ; but they were just enough 
below the surface to be most 
elusive to catch. “Cara Mia ” 
herself did not seem to mind 
the fleas, but did not take well 
with the washings, and seemed 
to pine, and did certainly whine. 
At night it was like a spoilt 
baby, and as soon as it was 
left alone in the dark, cried 
miserably and continuously. 
Never having pretended to care 
for dogs, I felt no call to go 
and hold its paw and soothe 
its midnight fears—I waked 
Octavia, and told her to com- 
fort her beloved dog. 

Three days of this—and other 
incidents, also the cold dis- 
approval of both Dolores and 
Carméla, were very educative 
for Octavia! She got a whole 
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step nearer knowing herself, 
for she found, and admitted 
at last, that she really loves 
dogs no better than I do. We 
both like a nice, obedient, well- 
trained dog to talk to occa- 
sionally and take for a walk, 
but to do the training oneself 
is quite another matter. If I 
must take a lot of trouble, it 
is going to be over children, 
and in default of that—cats, 
for they are no trouble at all, 
and their “training ”’ was all 
done thousands of years ago. 
The two people who really 
loved the little brute were 
Luigi and Paolina. Luigi asked 
if we were going to take it 
back to England with us, hop- 
ing much that we would leave 
it with him instead; and as 
an inducement to us to do so, 
he told me solemnly, ‘‘ Mees- 
maizon say you cannot take 
a dog to England till it has 
been galantined.”’ This seemed 
such a drastic way of treating 
the animal, though, of course, 
it would get one past the 
quarantine difficulties, that I 
rejoiced his heart by saying 
he might have the puppy him- 
self, not only when we went 
back to England, but here and 
now. I felt quite God-like, 
giving so much enormous hap- 
piness by so small an act! 
Like some other apparently 
beneficent acts on the part of 
Providence, it turned out badly. 
Madame Patapouffe came home, 
saw the still fleasome but now 
gleesome puppy, seized it by 
the scruff of its fat neck, 
and marched straight into us 
with it. 
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“You give this disgusting 
nasty puppee to my son? 
You English are all so stupidly 
doggee—dogs everywhere. Do 
you not know in Malta it is 
wicked, it is cruel, it is sillee, 
to keep a dog with children ? ” 

Octavia, looking very “stiff 
and proud,” here remarked 
that this dog had no children. 
I wished JZ had thought of 
saying it, for it so infuriated 
Madame  Patapouffe, who 
thought Octavia was trying 
to be funny, whereas the poor 
literal dear was stating the 
facts as they appeared to 
her ! 

“Could you not see the dog 
is covered—is alive — with 
fleas ? ” 

Yes; we admitted we had 
noticed some. 

“Well, my Luigi, he will 
fade away, he will die, my 
God!” 

This seemed an excessive 
view to take of a_ possible 
flea-bite, and I said so. But 
Madame Patapouffe merely 
threw up her hands and eyes, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, you Eng- 
lish! ‘You stupeed English!” 
whirled out of the house 
again. 

I was horrid enough to say 
to Octavia, ‘“‘ There, you lover 
of dogs; there’s a story made 
to your hand!” 

Not long afterwards the little 
Capitano came in, overcome 
with horror at his sister’s out- 
burst, and overwhelming ws 
with his apologies! He was 
eloquent, almost tearful; his 
English deserted him, and his 
words were indeed a “very 
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fantastical bouquet.” The ex- 
planation was more reasonable 
than we expected. Some Malt- 
ese dogs do evidently harbour 
a parasite which attacks chil- 
dren, and causes some kind 
of wasting disease—what ex- 
actly I don’t think the Capi- 
tano knew. He certainly could 
not make it clear, but after 
that we quite understood the 
fond mother’s excitement : she 
must have considered us little 
short of manslaughterers! The 
puppy had immediately re- 
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turned to them through the 
verandah railings. 

‘** Has it been drowned, poor 
little thing? ”’ asked Octavia, 
safely falling back to her réle 
of dog-lover now the dog was 
gone. 

** Mais non! poor leetle pup- 
pee! We have given it to your 
Paolina.” 

Madame Patapouffe evidently 
believes in minding her own 
business—which she does with 
energy—and does not consider 
herself her brother’s keeper ! 


IX. 


Pursuing knowledge through 
our library, we found that a 
“sight ’ we should have done 
at the very beginning, so im- 
portant is it, is Hagiar Kim. 

The least archeological at 
home knows something about 
Stonehenge, and our modest 
British pride does not prevent 
us believing and impressing 
on all American visitors that 
nowhere is there anything so 
old and so wonderful. Since 
Visiting Hagiar Kim, any vi- 
carious pride I ever felt in 
those few stones on Salisbury 
Plain has been abased. I now 
“know mountains in compari- 
son to which these are valleys ! ”’ 

At Stonehenge the historic- 
ally unenlightened could re- 
Main quite uninterested. Some 
imagination and knowledge to 
conjure up the history and 
Magic of the place is neces- 
sary. But the stupidest and 
Most prosaic could not but be 
impressed by the great extent 


and the huge size of this Mal- 
tese prehistoric wonder. 

No doubt we appreciated it 
all the more from our troubles 
in getting there. Hagiar Kim 
is at the south-west end of the 
island, and thus far away from 
Sliema. Of course, nothing is 
very far from anywhere in 
Malta, but one’s mind works to 
scale, and with no motor, but 
only Van Winkle, twelve miles 
each way is a big day’s outing. 
Distance seems more, too, in 
Malta, for it is so built over, 
and a bird’s-eye view shows 
city after city stretching away 
over the low hills. These appa- 
rent cities are merely villages, 
or, as they call them, casali ; 
but each has an enormous 
church, which, from a distance, 
makes each village look like 
a cathedral town. The church 
may seem disproportionate to 
the village, but at least there 
is only one. In England—let 
alone in Scotland !—if every 
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village pulled down all the 
buildings put up by the un- 
established religions, they also 
could each have a most im- 
posing edifice ! 

We generally drove Van 
Winkle ourselves, and his groom 
only delivered and fetched him, 
and when we set forth to 
Hagiar Kim we followed the 
usual routine. The boy told 
us to go by Krendi. We did, 
but at Krendi we hopelessly 
lost ourselves, and in these 
outlying casali there is seldom 
any one who speaks or under- 
stands English. Each person 
we asked smiled cheerfully, but 
gave no information. We spent 
some time accosting individuals, 
and asking at dark little shops, 
and all we could say was 
“‘ Hagiar Kim ? ” with the per- 
severance and monotony of the 
gentleman who could only say 
“Excelsior,” and these abo- 
rigines found the remark as 
unintelligible as that young 
man’s audience did. Perhaps 
that is the explanation of that 
rather puzzling poem. ‘“ Ex- 
celsior’’ may have been the 
nearest pronunciation the poor 
young man could get to the 
name of some neighbouring 
village! Anyhow, the result 
was that, like him, we never 
found it, at least that day. 
But we did suddenly come 
upon something unlooked for 
in every sense. The ground, 
within a few yards of the road, 
suddenly dropped about two 
hundred feet—not in a slope, 
but really suddenly, like the 
side of a house! The extent 
of the hole must have been 
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about a quarter of a mile 
across, and the most curious 
thing was that it was an almost 
perfect circle! Even here the 
economical Maltese was not 
going to waste so much good 
ground, but had cultivated all 
the land at the bottom of this 
queer place with little fields 
and orange-trees. There was 
no possible path down the sides, 
which all round were entirely 
precipitous, and we stood for 
some time puzzling about it. 
We all stood, but did not all 
puzzle, for Van Winkle, with 
his usual philosophic calm, had 
gone to sleep. 

Very soon, one, two, then 
more brown, ragged inhabitants 
of these parts appeared beside 
us. Wherever one stands still 
in this peculiar island, natives 
begin to appear out of the 
ground apparently, as vultures 
appear out of a vacant sky if 
there is carrion to devour—the 
instinct is the same in both; 
but the Maltese, although on 
the make, is satisfied with very 
little. One man evidently real- 
ised our interest in this great 
hole at our feet, and by signs 
indicated he would take us 
down, For a copper or two 
our Sleeping Beauty was taken 
charge of by a handful of 
children, and we followed the 
man. 

I said to Octavia, “ This 
may be a brigand’s stronghold, 
and we are now going to be 
held to ransom, and as there 
is no one likely to pay, we shall 
have our throats cut, as they 
did to a boy in Gozo the other 
day for the sake of the change 
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from half a crown he had on 
him.”’ 

Octavia appeared unmoved, 
but she took a furious grip of 
her handbag. ‘“‘ That: is quite 
different,” she said confidently ; 
“they would never dare to 
hurt an Englishwoman.” 

On thee-e our hopes we fix, 
QO-o Britann-i-a ! 

At this moment our brigand- 
chief stopped and pointed down- 
wards, then himself disappeared 
over the edge. We ran forward 
to see how he meant to land, 
and there he was just under 
our feet, holding by a rope 
which hung down the side of 
the precipice, and rough and 
occasional footholds were cut 
out all the way down. With 
a grin he offered me his hand, 
but although I am quite will- 
ing to swarm down a rope, I 
had no intention of doing it 
in his dubious-looking arms. 
We at last induced him to go 
right down, and let me follow 
in my own fashion—Octavia 
would not even consider going ! 
It was easy enough, as the 
ground was very uneven, and 
offered a good deal of support, 
although never enough to bal- 
ance on without the rope. 
There was nothing more to see, 
once at the bottom, than there 
had been at the top—as Octavia 
had pointed out to me,—but it 
was such a delightfully new 
way of reaching an “allot- 
ment.” Maltese fields and 
crops are all on such a tiny 
scale that several of them to- 
gether like this are more like 
& workman’s allotment at home 
than any serious farming. There 
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was not more to see, I admit, 
but it was a very different 
view of it. After I got up I 
said sententiously to Octavia 
that more things than Makluba 
Hole look different when seen 
from above and below. This 
said seriously enough sounds 
metaphorical, so Octavia sol- 
emnly agreed. 

No one ever gave us a very 
good explanation of Makluba 
Hole—except what was ob- 
vious, that it was not a blow- 
up, but a collapse down, and 
the ground at the bottom 
was that which had formerly 
been on the top; but why 
the ground subsided in that 
neat circle, just there, no one 
we met was geological enough 
to explain. 

A telephone had seemed to 
us a very desirable possession 
at first, but we really used it 
very little, for the difficulties 
with the half-and-half Maltese- 
English, who answered one 
at the other end, was more 
than our tempers could stand. 
One. day, when I answered 
it, I was told, “‘The Military 
want you’’—which is not an 
intimation of personal popu- 
larity, but that one is going 
to be connected to the military 
line instead of the civil. This 
must mean Bobbie’s ship was 
back in harbour, and he was 
calling us up, thought I, but 
after various hummings and 
buzzings, it was a quite un- 
known voice that spoke and 
asked for Miss Fanning. 

** Octavia, come and answer 
this. There’s some man wants 
to speak to you, but only an 
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Englishman, I’m afraid.” I 
added this just as Octavia 
picked up the receiver, and so 
could not answer me, and her 
look of scorn was made less 
effective by the ear-trumpet 
appearance of listening to the 
telephone. Slowly a _ beauti- 
ful smile appeared, and blotted 
out the remembrance of my 
existence. 

“You, Mark! Oh, I am 
glad! Of course! Come 
straight here! No; don’t drive 
— it’s really quicker to come by 
ferry. Can you stay to dinner ? 
Good! Then we can go to 
the Opera, if you care to, 
afterwards. . . . Yes— very 
well, just come as quickly 
as you can,” and a beaming 
Octavia hung up the receiver, 
and I was prepared to hear 
that all was over with the 
Capitano, and a totally un- 
suspected fiancé was now tc 
appear instead. But “‘ Mark ”’ 
was not Octavia’s fiancé, or 
even a prospective one; he 
was @ midshipman cousin, and 
aged about eighteen. If my 
heart fell, it is not because I 
don’t like boys, especially mid- 
shipmen, but they seem to me 
to take a lot of entertaining 
and exercising, and we had no 
bevy of young girls to turn on 
to the job. Octavia had no 
misgivings. She seemed sure 
that dining with us and going 
to the Opera, or driving Van 
Winkle, would be pleasure 
enough for a nice boy like 
Mark. She was wrong, of 
course, but then so was I to 
fear his entertaining would be 
left in our hands. Mark proved 


capable of procuring and creat- 
ing sufficient amusement and 
excitement wherever he was; 
we had merely to acquiesce 
pantingly ! 

Looking back on that stay 
in Malta, it is difficult to re- 
member when we did what, 
for there was none of the 
usual routine of life to mark 
the time; and even my ideas 
of what month it was were 
quite upset by the weather, 
which never corresponded to 
the month, as we knew it at 
home. 

Mark’s arrival was event 
enough, however, to make even 
me remember the date—it was 
the 10th of April. Easter was 
very late that year, and we had 
looked forward to it with much 
more excitement than I have 
since I left school and Easter 
stood for holidays. The Capi- 
tano had given us glowing 
accounts of what Carnevale and 
Mi-Caréme were in Italy—and 
in ultra-Catholic Malta it was 
the same, only more so. He 
was quite a subtle little man, 
the Capitano! To me he dis- 
coursed on the Bal Masqué at 
the Opera, the fun and riot in 
the streets, the general fes- 
tiveness of the season; but to 
Octavia he spoke of the finely 
symbolic processions, and 
quaint representations of Bib- 
lical incidents, with their up- 
lifting effect upon the simple- 
minded devout peasants, Sc. 
If good Octavia had ever con- 
descended to discuss her Church, 
its customs, or tenets, and 
listened to explanations, in- 
stead of diatribes, about any 
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other, she would have heard 
all he had to say before; but 
as it was he was the first 
person she had ever met who 
was, at one and the same time, 
“an officer and a gentleman,” 
and @ member of an unknown 
and suspected Church (even 
Octavia did not call it a “‘sect’’!) 
So many modern books preach 
about the necessity of warning 
the young about the dangers 
of the world; but Octavia 
was an example of not warning 
them about the Good! She 
had so entirely been brought 
up in the intolerance that takes 
refuge in ignorance that the 
first decent person who put 
the case for the other side 
reasonably upset her. I was 
brought up in what Octavia 
considers a most lax house- 
hold, where discussion of any 
Church or "Ism was an every- 
day affair, and no “ blandish- 
ments of the Scarlet Woman,” 
or any one else, would lure me 
from the Anglican fold ! 

We now looked to Easter 
to help us out with amuse- 
ments for Mark. We took a 
box at the Opera for the prin- 
cipal ball, and we were bidden 


- to a small dance at St Paul’s 


Bay. By ourselves I don’t 
suppose we should have gone, 
as it meant a drive of seven 
miles each way, but of course 
Mark thought that all the 
better, and also suggested bring- 
ing another man. In fact he 
thought he might even get the 
Sub. “Of course I don’t know 
whether he would think it 
worth while, but he’s a jolly 
good chap, though he’s fright- 
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fully cynical.’’ However, Sub- 
Lieutenant Diogenes did con- 
descend to come, and seemed 
to find quite an appreciable 
amount of relaxation for his 
tired spirit in our simple amuse- 
ments. He only left us when 
we were coming home at 3 A.M., 
as he thought he should see 
home a fair young thing who 
was alone. I hope the moon- 
light return did not merely 
add one more touch of dis- 
illusionment to his world-worn 
soul! We had an extra girl 
in our dog-cart, for Mark found 
she also was alone, although, 
strangely enough, she was the 
chief friend of the Sub.’s lonely 
partner. Of course, Mark had 
to look after her, and I was 
relieved that he should, for he 
was now quite willing to take 
a back-seat (in the strictly 
literal sense), and so leave 
Octavia, Van Winkle, and me 
to keep each other company at 
the front. The return was con- 
sequently more peaceful than 
our going. Van Winkle had 
found Mark’s company on the 
box-seat rather too stimulating. 

Our future had been ar- 
ranged for us at this dance 
evidently. The two youths 
had not known a soul when 
we arrived, but that did not 
prevent their having arranged 
a variety of outings and ex- 
peditions with I know not 
how many minor assignations ! 
Mark treated Octavia with a 
cheeriness that amounted to 
levity. He even called her 
*“Co,”’ which was, as he said, 
quicker than ‘‘ Cousin Octavia,” 
and ‘‘ Meadow - sweet” was 
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much more like me, and no 
longer than “‘ Miss Meadows ”’; 
so we got used to being re- 
ferred to as “ Meadow-sweet & 
Co.,” as though we were a 
firm. 

The day after was appa- 
rently to be a sailing picnic! 
Certainly there were plenty of 
jolly-looking little sailing craft 
of various sizes and kinds to 
be hired—but how much did 
Mark know about sailing? Oc- 
tavia showed more confidence 
in him than I did. 

“Of course he knows all 
about sailing if he’s in the 
Navy,” said she. 

I pointed out that the Navy 
was not quite so much a sail- 
ing affair as a steam one, but 
Octavia’s views on that matter 
have not changed since she 
read Marryat, and she assured 
me that every midshipman 
knows all about top-gallan’ 
sails and spankers and careen- 
ing, and keelhauling. We met 
Mark and the Cynic, who had 
apparently consented to watch 
our amusements again, at Mar- 
samucetto Harbour next morn- 
ing to choose the boat. I 
devoutly hoped they really 
were sailors in fact, as well as 
name, but, of course, one could 
hardly ask. Anyhow, the two 
talked very learnedly about 
the boats—at least I tried to 
believe it was learned, as it 
was unintelligible. The chosen 
craft was @ miniature yacht, 
which would hold—so they 
said—eight quite well. 

** Why eight, Mark ? ” inno- 
cently asked Octavia. And 
then we found they had each 
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asked two girls—at least the 
Sub.’s contribution was a mar- 
ried woman, as became his 
years and reputation as a man 
of the world. Mark’s taste 
was more juvenile. I “and 
Co.” were expected to provide 
the tea, which we humbly did, 
glad to be of some use, though 
not still flappers nor yet mar- 
ried. 

When Mrs Emmett arrived, 
I felt the Sub.’s education 
towards real cynicism was in 
the right hands. Her husband 
was dead, I discovered, and 
had been “in business” in 
Malta, as I found on rather 
brutal examination, though up 
to then her veiled allusions to 
the great social prestige she 
seemed to enjoy made it seem 
probable he had been anything 
from the Governor’s A.D.C, to 
the Admiral in command. 

**T love these little sailing- 
boats out here,” she burbled 
charmingly. ‘“‘ We have some- 
times had such fun in them, 
especially during the races, 
which :always end in such jolly 
dinners at the Sliema Club! 
The present Governor is not 
so keen about all that sort of 
thing as dear Low—the last 
Governor, you know. He was 
such a dear old man; but, of 
course, the Admiral is awfully 
keen, and joins all the races 
and things... .” And so on. 

The Cynic was so charmed 
with her knowledge of the 
world that he asked if he could 
drive her to the Governor’s 
garden-party at San Antonio. 
But she was afraid not: ‘“‘ They 
are so much the same, time 
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after time—I don’t think I'll 
go.” There she spoke the 
truth, for to her they were the 
same every time, inasmuch as 
every time she was uninvited. 

We all got stowed into the 
diminutive craft, with much 
happy giggling on the part of 
the flappers, and coy objec- 
tions by Mrs Emmett. “ Now, 
don’t watch me,” she gurgled, 
preparing to step daintily on 
board with much display of 
silk stocking. The poor boys 
were so young they took her 
at her word and turned their 
heads. The smile was a shade 
less well arranged as the lady 
saw her cue so badly taken, 
and without using all the know- 
ledge of boats she must have 
had, according to her reminis- 
cences, she grabbed the first 
rope that presented itself, and 
hauled herself up from the 
dghaisa. But, unfortunately, 
this rope happened to be the 
one that pulls up the sail, so 
when she put her weight upon 
it, the sail obediently rose aloft, 
and Mrs Emmett descended to 
the dghaisa again with more 
force than elegance, Every 
one shouted joyously, as the 
sail collapsed as quickly as it 
rose and ‘discovered ” Mrs 
Emmett in a much less pic- 
turesque attitude than she 
would have chosen, and Venus 
herself would be slightly ludi- 
crous with her hat on one 
side ! 

Octavia has a _ beautifully 
complete ignorance of the 
science of sailing. As we 
tacked across the harbour, she 
asked, “‘ Are we not going out- 
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side?” The Sub., who was 
steering, answered, ‘‘ Yes— 
rather.” 


“Then why don’t we go 
straight out by Tigné, instead 
of crossing the harbour ? ” 

The answer that “‘she couldn’t 
sail any nearer the wind ” had 
nothing but a figurative mean- 
ing to Octavia, who probably 
thought it applied to Mrs Em- 
mett and not the boat, for 
she looked at that sidling lady 
rather self-consciously. Mrs 
Emmett was self-conscious too, 
but in a quite different sense ; 
she was merely acutely con- 
scious of her own charms and 
their effect upon the not in- 
vulnerable Cynic ! 

“Do teach me to steer!” 
she asked, and the lesson con- 
sisted in her much-ringed hands 
lying on the tiller beside the 
Sub.’s sunburnt paws. After 
we had tacked several times 
and dodged the sail with diffi- 
culty and rearranged ourselves, 
Octavia asked plaintively again 
why we just didn’t go straight 
and leave the sail alone—it 
was as well on one side of the 
boat as another, and it was so 
fidgeting changing it about like 
that. 

This was received as a jeu 
desprit by the young, and 
everything “‘Co” said was now 
considered a joke, especially 
when she admired the “‘ beauty 
of the white mainsheet against 
the blue sky.” She, good- 
natured being, thought they 
were all very happy to laugh 
so much at nothing, and had 
no idea she contributed any- 
thing to help them. 
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I wished we were in one of 
the big beautiful trading boats 
which sail to Gozo and Sicily, 
with two tall wing-like sails. 
When they are before the wind, 
they look like beautiful birds, 
with a sail spread to either side, 
an arrangement which would 
also seem highly commendable 
to Octavia! But if I were in 
such a boat, I would also want 
the crew that is used to them, 
not a few “snotties” and 
“flappers!’’ Outside the har- 
bour there was a steady breeze, 
and we got to Marsa Scala 
without incident and with a 
directness that seemed to Oc- 
tavia mere common - sense, 
though it was really a beam- 
wind. 

Marsa Scala is a dear little 
bay, with some shore of a shelv- 
ing kind, and a picturesque 
fishing village. The great nets 
the fishermen use, which in 
shape are like the big glass 
*cloches”’ used by French 
market-gardeners, were hang- 
ing in rows on lines to dry, 
swaying in the wind. They 
really looked like bells—ghost- 
bells, of course, for they are 
transparent, and their voices, 
as they swung, must have been 
ghost-voices too, for we did 
not hear them. We found a 
jolly rocky promontory to bathe 
from, and the deep clefts and 
holes in the rocks made ex- 
cellent dressing-rooms. There 
are any number of deep pot- 
holes in the soft limestone, 
made by the churning round 
of harder small rocks during 
the winter storms, and these 
are like individual baths, and 
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the water is quite hot from 
lying undisturbed in the sun. 
We each found one to sit in 
when we came out of the colder 
sea-water, just to warm us up 
before dressing. 

We had a very ample and 
rather rich tea. We had pro- 
vided all the best cakes we 
could find from both Bizazza’s 
and Blackley’s, and of course 
added sweets and fruit. It was 
a mistaken kindness! That 
tea was to recur to our minds, 
so to speak, on the return 
journey. When we started, 
the younger members of the 
party were so absorbed in 
some kind of round game, and 
then in “Up Jenkins,” that 
my offer to steer was cheer- 
fully accepted; and in spite 
of Mrs Emmett’s efforts to be 
as young as any one, and the 
Sub.’s to be older than any 
one, we somehow found our- 
selves, with youth and beauty 
all at the prow, and the chap- 
erons at the helm. The wind 
grew lighter and lighter, and I 
found ample occupation in try- 
ing to make the most of it; 
and though what there was of 
it was of the useful kind, so 
scornfully called a “soldier’s 
wind,” it took all my know- 
ledge of sailing to attend to it. 
As we got off the mouth of 
the Grand Harbour, the wind 
died almost completely, and 
having now nothing to do I had 
some attention to spare for 
the rest of the boat’s com- 
pany. “The scene was 
changed ” from our happy de- 
parture! Where were the 
bursts of girlish laughter, &c. ? 
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Even Mark was silent, and 
the Sub. had renewed cause 
for cynicism. Those cakes! 
those sweets! What were they 
but vanity, and all was hollow ! 
hollow ! hollow !—at least, they 
all seemed to want to be 
hollow! They drooped to each 
side of the boat in attitudes 
of despair—and the two strong 
men were silent too, and kept 
their gaze fixed on the horizon 
—no doubt from a chivalrous 
desire not to embarrass the 
poor weak women—or perhaps 
so that the sight of the poor 
weak women should not quite 
unman them ! 

Iam afraid I laughed! The 
British notoriously take their 
pleasures sadly, and this for a 
party of pleasure was indeed 
sad! One person might be 
laughed out of sea-sickness, 
seven can’t—and what is more, 
public opinion, as expressed 
by their view of the sea, 
overcame me too, and I realised 
for the first time that not only 
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had the wind gone, but that 
there was a considerable swell 
—and a worse smell! The 
deceitful wind had abandoned 
us just where all the drains 
of Valetta empty into the sea ! 
There are some things which 
“it may be interesting not to 
state,’’ as Mrs Carlyle likes to 
express it, and the rest of that 
expedition is one of them}! 


I did not meet the Sub. for 
a couple of days after that. 
When I did, I inquired after 


Mrs Emmett. She was dis- 
missed by a man-of-the-world 
reference to ‘“‘The Fishing 


Fleet,”’ and our Cynic was one 
step nearer to his ideal of dis- 
illusionment! “The Fishing 
Fleet ” was not a class we had 
any occasion to know better 
—not having daughters to 
marry off, and not being very 
active about husband-catching 
for ourselves. But I am afraid 
they considered us as priva- 
teers ! 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. O. P. BLAND. 


AT THE SHRINE OF THE AZURE CLOUD. 


For reasons which I have 
already explained, whether the 
ancient city were blanketed in 
mud or smothered in sand- 
storms, M‘Quigg preferred the 
burden and heat of the dog- 
days in Peking to the beaches 
and bungalows of Peitaiho and 
Tsingtao. Indeed, those fashion- 
able seaside resorts, frequented 
by diplomacy en déshabillé and 
the plutocracy of the Treaty 
ports, with all their teapot 
storms of social rivalry and 
shibboleths of etiquette, could 
offer few attractions to one 
whose philosophy had become 
so closely akin to that of the 
Chinese, so deeply imbued with 
their innate sense of proportion 
and relative values. Not his to 
eat the lotus at a banquet of 
baked meats or to the sound 
of horns. His genial humour 
and catholic soul had acquired 
the East’s secret of detach- 
ment, the faculty of looking 
dispassionately and from a dis- 
tance, not only at the human 
comedy, but at himself, con- 
scious ever of the mystery of 
existence and the insignificance 
cf the ego. Of the forms and 
ceremonies, the alarms and ex- 
cursions of polite society in 
partibus, he was an interested 
but always detached spectator, 
so that, when the leading lights 
and ladies of the Legation for- 


sook the capital for their cool 
retreats on the shores of the 
Yellow Sea, he sighed a sigh 
of contentment at the prospect 
of three months’ untrammelled 
ease and contemplative calm 
in the shady seclusion of his 
own compound. 

Nevertheless, neither the 
manifold amenities of that de- 
lectable spot nor the sedative 
of advancing years could re- 
strain for very long the wander- 
ing spirit in his feet. Like the 
lord of Montaigne, he had a 
horror of routine, of letting the 
coach of life sink deep into 
the ruts of any comfortable 
habit. So, after a week of 
tropical rain, when our even- 
ing constitutionals on the wall 
had become a burden to the 
flesh, and the young moon 
moved softly-in a sky of purple 
velvet towards the western hills, 
it frequently occurred that 
M‘Quigg would suddenly an- 
nounce his intention of follow- 
ing her good example. On 
such occasions old Kuan usually 
turned up at my office early in 
the morning to say that his 
master was going to spend a 
few days at the hills, and, busi- 
ness permitting, would be glad 
of my company. 

The nature of business at 
Peking in July and August 
generally allowed of a Friday- 
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to-Tuesday week-end without 
disturbing any troublesome 
sense of duty, and, despite the 
peculiar attractiveness of the 
city at this siesta season, I 
seldom missed the chance of 
one of these sorties. For no 
matter how much one might 
enjoy the murmurous sun- 
steeped pageant of Peking in 
its midsummer abandon and 
expositions of al fresco life, 
there were days when one 
understood the feelings of the 
Psalmist, who, for all his love 
of Zion, lifted up his eyes unto 
the hills. During a visitation 
of sandflies, for instance, or 
when the highways of the city 
lay axle-deep in odoriferous 
mud, the call of those pine- 
clad terraced hills would steal 
like distant music into the 
back of one’s mind and there 
abide, becoming more insistent 
every hour. 

One steamy August after- 
noon, feebly struggling between 
duty, in the shape of a pile of 
work, and an “exposition ”’ of 
after-tiffin slumber, I became 
aware of a shadow athwart the 
sunlight of my open door, and, 
looking up, saw the homely 
wrinkled visage of old Kuan. 
Noiseless as a cat he had come, 
motionless there he stood, and 
on his placid features I de- 
tected the faint glimmer of an 
expression which, from long 
experience, I knew to be indi- 
Cative of satisfaction with the 
matter in hand. 

“ Lajen,” he said, “we are 
going to the hills this evening, 
and my master hopes that you 
can come, May I tell Ah-kee 
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to pack the tajen’s bag so that 
it may go with the cart before 
four o’clock ? Word has come 
that guest-rooms are available 
at the Shrine of the Azure 
Cloud, and my master proposes 
to ride out when the heat of 
the day is passed.” 

Now, as a rule, our favourite 
eyry at the western hills was 
a little monastery called the 
Pearl Grotto, which, from the 
summit of the Ssu Ping-tai, 
looks down upon the roofs and 
terraced courtyards of the larger 
temples, still frequented in the 
hot season by certain mission- 
aries and members of the diplo- 
matic world who prefer the 
hills to the sea. A very restful 
and secluded spot, this shrine 
of the Pearl Grotto, and many 
happy memories can I recall of 
summer evenings spent there 
with its wise old abbot and 
M‘Quigg in good companion- 
able talk, while the distant city 
lay wrapped in a yellow haze 
of dust, and the west wind 
whispered softly in the cedar- 
trees below. 

For myself, I confess” to 
being, in such matters, a crea- 
ture of habit. Having found 
the feng-shui which make for 
contentment of body and soul, 
I see no good in seeking 
farther afield; and M‘Quigg, 
despite his aversion to ruts, 
was not the man to forsake a 
congenial spot and good familiar 
faces for any restless love of 
change. Why, then, was he 
going to the Shrine of the 
Azure Cloud, a longer road, 
with possibly a worse welcome 
at the end of it? There lin- 
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gered in my mind more than 
one unpleasant experience of 
impromptu visits to temples, 
where the night had been filled 
with discordant music, the 
crackling of thorns of foolish- 
ness under the flesh-pots of the 
Philistine. Revolving these 
things in my mind, I hesi- 
tated. 

“If the tajen has writing to 
do,” observed Kuan, “there 
are quiet guest-rooms on the 
terrace at the Azure Cloud, and 
it will be much pleasanter 
working there than here. The 
city is not healthy these days. 
It is the season of the water- 
melon and swarming flies. The 
voice of the mourner is heard 
in the streets, and the only 
trade which prospers is that 
of the coffin-makers. It is far 
better at the hills.” 

“There is no work that can- 
not wait,” I said. ‘‘ But why 
do we go to the Azure Cloud ? 
Why not to the Pearl Grotto, 
where the nights are much 
cooler ? ” 

“* My master sent a messenger 
two days ago to tell the abbot 
at Pearl Grotto that we were 
coming, but it seems he has 
let the guest-rooms from to- 
morrow till Monday to a party 
of Americans from the Y.M.C.A. 
He sent word, however, that 
as there is no one this week at 
the Azure Cloud, he would 
secure rooms for us there for 
these three days, and we could 
then move to his temple.” 

* All right, Kuan. My kit 
will be round in half an hour, 
and I shall be ready to start 
at five. Let them send word 
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to the mafoo to have the ponies 
saddled.” 

Out through the Chien Men, 
skirting the Tartar wall to the 
western gate of the Chinese 
City, we rode towards the sun- 
set, following awhile the first 
stage of the time-worn road 
where endless trains of camels 
plod their patient way to Kal- 
gen, Kiachta, and Kashgar, 
e’en as their forbears did when 
there were kings in Babylon. 
Then, as the tinkling of their 
bells grew fainter and died 
away to the northward, and 
the sun sank slowly towards 
the purple hills, we jogged 
along through peaceful ham- 
lets and fertile fields, a smiling 
harvest land, where the tall 
millet waved like banners in 
the breeze and sturdy husband- 
men, their day’s work done, 
sat smoking and chatting under 
trellised vines. As the day- 
light faded softly into dusk, a 
cool north wind came through 
the passes of the hills, and from 
the dim distance ahead the 
deep note of the great bell 
of Wo Fo-ssu calling the faith- 
ful to evening prayer. Our 
way was one upon which un- 
quiet years have cast no shadow 
of change, immutable in all its 
landmarks as the deep-rooted 
mind of the race itself. Under 
its potent time-defying spell of 
tranquillity, trouble fell from 
one’s mind like a garment, and 
Black Care, unseated from his 
pillion perch, was left far be- 
hind. 

On account of the heat we 
had ridden slowly, so that it 
was past eight o’clock when we 
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turned into the valley which 
shelters the monastery of the 
Azure Cloud. The moon, in 
her second quarter, had cast a 
shimmering veil over the dis- 
tant plain, and on the wooded 
hills a magic robe of silvery 
radiance and mysterious sha- 
dows. They knew their craft 
of wind and water well, those 
astrologers and necromancers 
of the Yuan dynasty, who 
built this lovely shrine with 
its marble “ stupa ” and raised 
terrace - garden in the silent 
places of these sheltered hills, 
where kindly dragons sleep in 
fern-decked pools, and no winds 
of unrest can ever blow. Of 
all the temples near Peking 
that testify, even in decay, to 
the glory that once was China, 
none carries so clear a message 
of contemplative austerity in 
religion and art as the Shrine 
of the Azure Cloud, where the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung came to 
find relief from crowding cares 
of State and to compose classi- 
cal odes in praise of moonlit 
waters or the flowering cherry- 
tree. Hard by a sulphur spring 
of magic virtues still stands the 
yellow-roofed pavilion which 
the great Manchu ruler built 
a8 his own Imperial rest-house. 
To-day the glory has departed, 
most of the yeilow lions and 
unicorns which guarded that 
sacred hornéd roof have been 
carried into captivity, scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth, 
and for a modest sum you or 
I may sleep in the odour of a 
Once inviolate sanctity. Until 
the destruction of the Summer 
Palace by the outer barbarians 
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triumphant in 1860, the Azure 
Cloud was still the haunt of 
native scholars and poets, and 
a favourite holiday retreat for 
the eunuchs of the palace, 
whose burial-ground lies far- 
ther up the valley. But since 
the day when the foreigner 
enforced his right to live at 
the capital, under the very 
walls of the Imperial city, an 
abomination of desolation has 
fallen upon all the high places 
of the ancient gods—ay, even 
the Temple of Heaven itself. 
Forsaken of their former 
patrons, receiving no bounty 
from the tottering throne, the 
hill temples gradually have be- 
come a summer resort for un- 
believers and a happy hunting- 
ground for globe-trotters and 
curio-collectors. Even a priest 
must live. 

Cheng Fu, head priest at the 
Azure Cloud, a tall, thin, old 
fellow of a shrewd but kindly 
countenance, met us at the 
main gate of the temple and 
bade us welcome. He and 
M‘Quigg were old friends. 

“Tt is a long time since we 
met,” he said, “but it is a 
good wind that brings you to 
this remote unfrequented place. 
Your servants arrived half an 
hour ago, and your rooms are 
prepared, the honourable guest- 
rooms to the west of the marble 
terrace. In a little while your 
dinner will be ready ; the table 
is laid under the shen-yin tree.” 

“°Tis a good ending to a 
fortunate day,” replied M‘Quigg. 
** After the sultry city, lao ho 
shang, the cool and quiet of 
your Azure Cloud are like a 
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foretaste of the Earthly Para- 
dise. We will wash and then 
dine. Later, when they have 
tolled the curfew-bell and your 
prayers are done, you must 
come and smoke a cigar with 
us, and we will talk.” 

On the moonlit terrace, under 
a tree whose slender branches 
gleamed like molten silver 
against the dark background 
of cedars, old Kuan was put- 
ting the finishing touches to 
a table as daintily set as any 
at the Carlton or the Ritz. 
At our approach he called to 
the No. 2, who thereupon 
swiftly appeared, like a slave 
of the lamp, with cocktails 
and smoked salmon on a lac- 
quered tray. The whole scene, 
indeed, was curiously sugges- 
tive of something taken from 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ of a 


dream-play staged by deft in- 


genious jinns. Between the 
pomegranates and oleanders of 
the terraced garden, pale fire- 
flies gleamed like fairy lamps ; 
from a great cryptomeria be- 
hind the altar of the Laughing 
Buddha came the quivering call 
of a nightjar, and in the shadow 
of the terrace wall a great white 
owl swooped low on velvet 
wings. But to describe the 
ethereal loveliness of that scene, 
the haunting beauty of that 
summer’s night, a man would 
need to write as Kreisler plays, 
drawing from life the inner 
heart of song. All I know is 
that their unfading memory 
abides, a joy for ever. 

As we sat down to dine, the 
temple bell gave out the first 
slow notes of its unchanging 
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evensong, deep notes that 
echoed down the valley in 
rippling waves of softly throb- 
bing sound. The voice of the 
bell, like that of the priest, 
chanting his ‘‘Om Mani Padme 
om,” seemed somehow to 
deepen, without disturbing, the 
silvered silence of the hills. 
Like the cry of a night watch- 
man on his lonely rounds, or 
the sound of a ship’s bell at 
sea, it evoked a comfortable 
sense of protective influences, 
of tutelary spirits, hovering 
near in space. 

As its last lingering notes 
melted into silence, I became 
suddenly aware of another 
strain of music, infinitely soft 
yet crystal clear, a gentle whis- 
pering and tinkling sound, pro- 
ceeding apparently from the 
tree under which we were sit- 
ting. It was a faint elusive 
melody that turned one’s 
thoughts instinctively to elves 
and sprites, a fairy music, as 
of tiny silver bells amidst a 
murmur of invisible wings. At 
first I thought it must be some 
ingenious device of the old 
priest, some delicate contriv- 
ance of Kolian harps or glass 
trinkets, such as the Japanese 
hang amongst the cherry blos- 
soms to catch the fitful breeze ; 
but nothing of the kind could 
I detect amidst the branches 
clearly outlined in the moon- 
light. The tree itself, of a 
species I had never seen before, 
was a light-limbed and dainty 
thing, with the slender beauty 
of a silver birch and the rip- 
pling foliage of an aspen, 4 
very fitting place for elfin music. 
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From a dark-blue porcelain jar 
at its roots, the coils of a 
hibiscus had wound themselves 
about the stem and lower 
branches, and flaming blossoms 
glowed like rubies overhead 
against its green and silvery 
sheen. 

“ Peter,” said I, ‘‘ has Titania 
ever had a twin-sister in China ? 
Either I am dreaming or her 
minstrels are coming this way.” 

“IT was wondering what you 
were twisting your neck about,” 
said M‘Quigg. “Is this the 
first time you’ve heard the 
music of the shen-yin tree ? ” 

“T’ve been here before, but 
never noticed it, and I’ve cer- 
tainly never seen another like 
it. "Tis a beautiful thing—the 
sort of tree Dulac would paint 
for Omar, singing in the wilder- 
ness. But where does the music 
come from ? ” 

“The Chinese, combining, as 
is their way, the mystic with 
the material, call it the ‘ spirit- 
silver ’ or fairies’ treasure-tree. 
To their minds, the faintly 
metallic tinkle of those rustling 
leaves suggests the handling 
of celestial sycee by invisible 
hands. It is a very rare tree— 
I know of two others in this 
part of the world,—and there 
are all sorts of curious legends 
and superstition attached to 
this particular specimen, mostly 
uncanny.” 

“For instance ? ” 

“Well, here comes our friend 
Cheng Fu. Let him tell you 
himself. But don’t rush him. 
Give him a cigar and let him 
talk, and we’ll work round to 
it gradually. He has a way of 
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shutting up like a clam if he 
thinks you are trying to pump 
him.” 

The old priest sat down, and 
having lighted his cigar, began 
straightway to unburden him- 
self of certain matters that 
were vexing his pious soul. 
The Azure Cloud, he said, was 
fallen upon evil days. The 
contributions of the faithful 
had dwindled so grievously that 
there was no money forthcom- 
ing for urgently necessary re- 
pairs. Only last week a storm 
had carried away part of the 
roof of the hall containing the 
famous frescoes of Heaven and 
Hell, and unless he could find 
funds to mend it, the plaster 
work would soon be hopelessly 
ruined. He had sent an urgent 
appeal to the chief abbot at 
the Lama Temple and to sev- 
eral rich eunuchs of his ac- 
quaintance, but these folk were 
never very prompt about money 
except to collect it. Truly, the 
lot of a priest was not a happy 
one in these days, when the 
shrines of the gods were slowly 
falling into decay. For a hun- 
dred dollars he could have the 
roof mended, but he saw no 
way of getting it quickly ex- 
cept by selling some of the 
treasures of the shrine. And 
this would mean grievous loss 
of face. 

*“Get a couple of lanterns, 
ho shang,” said M‘Quigg, “‘ and 
let us have a look at the dam- 
age done.” 

As one who has sown good 
seed and sees hope of a glad 
harvest, the priest made off in 
the direction of the kitchen. 
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“If we can preserve Heaven 
and Hell, not to mention Cheng 
Fu’s face, for a hundred Mexi- 
cans, it will be money well 
spent,” said Peter. “I don’t 
know how you feel about it, 
but to me there’s something 
tragic in this twilight of un- 
honoured gods, and something 
very pathetic in our old friend’s 
gallant struggle against hope- 
less odds. The spirit which 
moves him is precisely the 
same as that which leads the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
to call for subscriptions to pre- 
serve their venerable edifice. 
Cheng Fu, unfortunately, can- 
not write to the ‘ Times ’ about 
the Azure Cloud.” 

The hole in the roof, ex- 
hibited by the faint light of 
lanterns borne by three ragged 
acolytes, had made a passage 
for the wind and the rain just 
above that scene in the pano- 
rama of the Buddhist Heaven 
which depicts the Seven Lakes 
of Golden Sand, and the seven 
rows of trees that bear rare 
and refreshing fruit. The plas- 
ter figures of the blest located 
in this section of the Elysian 
Fields looked damp and dismal 
enough, but the damage so far 
was not irreparable. Beyond 
them, all intact, was a crude 
but not unpleasant present- 
ment of the street of silver, 
pearls, and crystal, where the 
radiant ones feast for ever out 
of rice-bowls and wine-cups, 
all inexhaustible as the widow’s 
cruse. 

“Except for the absence of 
harps,’ observed M ‘Quigg, “‘ the 
Chinese idea of Paradise is not 
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unlike the Hebrew’s vision of 
the New Jerusalem. We shall 
acquire merit by having that 
roof mended.” This pious re- 
solution having been conveyed 
to the priest, and received with 
fervent benedictions, we made 
our way from the musty pre- 
cincts of the gods back to the 
cool night breeze on the moon- 
lit terrace. The table had been 
cleared and replenished with 
an ice-bucket and whisky and 
soda. In the background Kuan 
and the No. 2 were busy rigging 
up mosquito-netting over our 
camp-beds. 

I was wondering by what cir- 
cumlocution M‘Quigg was going 
to lead up to the subject of 
the fairies’ treasure-tree, when, 
giving me a premonitory wink, 
he remarked casually to the 
priest that as the night was 
so fine, it would be pleasanter 
to sleep out on the terrace than 
indoors. “I think I'll have 
them put my bed here, under 
the tree,’ he said. 

Cheng Fu looked at him with 
a@ puzzled expression. 

“Ma tajen,” he said, ‘“ you 
must always have your joke. 
But, believe me, this is not 4 
matter for jesting.” 

“JT am not joking,” replied 
M‘Quigg; “I mean it. I 
would really like to prove that 
all those old stories are noth- 
ing more than a foolish super- 
stition.” 

A little breeze came freshly 
from the north, and in the 
swaying branches of the shen- 
yin tree the elfin music grew 
to a lively tinkling saraband. 

** Listen to that,’’ went on 
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M‘Quigg. “Don’t ask me to 
believe that spirits who make 
such bewitching music can 
ever be really vengeful or un- 
pleasant.” 

“ You and I are old friends,” 
said the priest, “‘ and the merit 
which you have acquired as a 
benefactor to the temple en- 
sures you the favour of our 
guardian spirits ; nevertheless, 
I know, and you must know, 
that it would be very foolish 
to sleep under this tree. You 
will find an even cooler place 
under the pomegranate over 
yonder.” 

“But why,” I intervened, 
“should we not sleep here, and 
what are these old stories of 
which my friend speaks ? ” 

The priest raised himself from 
his chair. 

“The Superior Man was 
wise,” he said, “‘ when he re- 
fused to speak about the un- 
seen gods. But come with me 
a little way down the terrace 
where they cannot hear us, 
and I will tell you why it were 
better to ride upon a tiger than 
to sleep under that tree.” 

So we took our drinks and 
sat on the terrace wall, while 
Cheng Fu related the legendary 
story of the shen-yin tree, of 
things which he himself had 
seen and heard, and of others 
recorded in the chronicles and 
sutras. The story went back 
to the genesis of Buddhist 
mythology, to a time when the 
gods and antigods of Ind made 
love and war in a land of 
gently-flowing rivers and Ely- 
Sian fields. It was for the 
wooing of the beautiful and 
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capricious daughter of a Daitya, 
ever craving for something new, 
that Ganapati, the elephant- 
faced god, devised a marvel- 
lous path of dalliance and 
planted it with shen-yin trees 
of his own creation. So fas- 
cinating was their silvery beauty 
under the hornéd moon, so 
entrancing their fairy music, 
that the snows of the fair one’s 
virginal aloofness were turned 
to flames of tender passion. 
Thus Ganapati attained his 
heart’s desire, and in the first 
flush of triumph at the winning 
of his bride, he vowed that for 
evermore the shen- yin. tree 
should preserve inviolate the 
memory of that golden hour, 
and that no mortal should ever 
sleep beneath its whispering 
shade under pain and penalty 
of death. Moreover, he com- 
manded the spirits of the tree, 
that it should never grow in 
the cities or upon the high- 
ways of men, but only in the 
untrodden ways of the hills 
and in the courts of shrines 
dedicated to the worship of 
the gods. 

“The spell of Ganapati has 
remained unbroken and un- 
breakable throughout the ages,” 
observed the priest. “‘ You, who 
are not of the Middle King- 
dom, have gods of your own; 
your wise men laugh at what 
you call our foolish belief in 
feng shui, and the spirits which 
live and move unseen behind 
the painted veil of life—and 
this although many of your own 
beliefs, as I have heard them 
expounded by your mission- 
aries, are far more difficult to 
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believe than most of the 
miracles and mysteries of our 
Buddhist religion. As to the 
shen-yin tree, we who live here 
have seen with our own eyes 
enough to convince any man 
that what I have told you is 
true, that none may sleep under 
it and hope to escape swift 
punishment of the gods.” 

“Tell us some of the things 
that you have seen?” I said. 
“Tf, by common report, the 
tree is possessed of evil spirits, 
I should have thought that at 
all events no Chinese would 
have wanted to defy their 
malific powers.” 

“In my time, now close on 
forty years,” he replied, “‘ only 
three of our people have slept 
under the shen-yin tree, and 
by all three the penalty was 
paid. The first was long ago ; 
he was an Iron-capped prince- 
ling of the Court, a drunken 
profligate, without respect for 
gods or men. He did it for a 
bet, and when the abbot tried 
to warn him, only laughed and 
mocked at him fora fool. Till 
midnight he and another evil 
liver sat there, drinking and 
singing ribald songs, then sent 
for his bedding and slept the 
sleep of the drunken. At sun- 
rise he awoke, and jeering at 
the abbot, called for more 
liquor. That same evening he 
was smitten of:a sickness which 
took from him all use of his 
limbs, and his talk became as 
that of a babbling child until 
the day of his death.” 

“Tt sounds like a simple 
case of delirium tremens,” 
observed M‘Quigg aside to 
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me. ‘And served him right 
too.” 

“The second fatality was in 
@ sense accidental,’ continued 
the priest. ‘‘He was a poet 
and a scholar, one who often 
came here in spring and autumn 
to read and meditate in soli- 
tude. An orthodox Confucian- 
ist—that is to say, a sceptical 
agnostic,—but a kindly man 
withal, and one who would not 
willingly have given trouble or 
offence to any fellow-creature. 
It was his custom on warm 
nights to read by the light of 
a lantern under the shen-yin 
tree. I had begged him never 
to sleep there, and to humour 
me he had promised not to do 
so. But one night drowsiness 
must have crept upon him un- 
awares, or else in his heart he 
made light of my warnings, for 
when I arose at dawn, I found 
him there asleep, with his head 
resting on the book he had 
been reading. Two days later 
he took the cholera and died.” 

“IT remember him,” said 
M‘Quigg. “ That was the worst 
cholera season on record. It 
was said that over forty thou- 
sand died in the city.” 

“The third case occurred 
only a year or two ago. He 
was a friend of mine and, 
though an unbeliever, a gel- 
erous benefactor of the temple, 
a rich eunuch, whose country- 
house stood at the northern 
end of the valley. He, like 
you, Mr M‘Quigg, desired to 
test the spell of the shen-yin 
tree. But he at least had 
some excuse, in that he suffered 
unceasing pain from an incur- 
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able disease, and knew that in 
any case his days would be 
few and full of bitterness. 
Therefore, said he, let me prove 
or disprove Ganapati’s magic, 
for whatever happens will be 
well. If no evil befall me, 
you will be cured of these 
foolish fears, and if swift death 
come to me, I shall be well 
content. So he slept under the 
tree, and next morning re- 
turned home none the worse. 
But that night a great storm 
swept through the valley, his 
house was struck by lightning 
and burnt to the ground, and 
he and several of his household 
perished.” 

“These are strange tales, 
ho shang,” I said; “ but since 
you believe that they are true, 
why do you not cut down the 
tree and rid your temple of its 
dangerous influence ? ”’ 

“The evil lies not in the 
tree,” he answered, “but in 
the stiff-necked pride of those 
who will not believe. To the 
Shrine of the Azure Cloud, and 
to those who faithfully follow 
the Way, the spirits who fulfil 
Ganapati’s word have ever been 
well-disposed and greatly help- 
ful.’’ 

“Angels and ministers of 
grace, in fact,” said M‘Quigg, 
“so long as you do not dese- 
crate the memory of Ganapati’s 
honeymoon. But, my friend, 
even assuming that the trage- 
dies of which you have spoken 
were due to supernatural causes, 
does it follow that the spell 
Must work inevitably and al- 
ways? There was a time, you 
know, and not so long ago, 
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when one couldn’t build a rail- 
way or open a mine in China, 
for fear of disturbing some 
sleeping dragon and incurring 
the wrath of spirits just as un- 
reasonable as those of your 
shen-yin tree. But times have 
changed and with them the 
temper of your jealous gods. 
Have not our steam-engines 
and telegraphs overcome the 
forces of feng shui, and tamed 
the dragon, even to the very 
gates of the Forbidden City ? ” 

“Defied, not defeated,” re- 
plied the priest, ‘‘ and who shall 
say but that, because of these 
things, the favour of the gods is 
now withdrawn from us? And 
after all, of what significance 
are one or two revolutions of 
the wheel of life in the sight 
of Shiva, the self-existent? A 
little while ago, the manifesta- 
tions of which you speak had 
no place in the shifting shadow- 
play of man’s illusions; an- 
other turn of the wheel, and 
they too will be forgotten, 
buried deep beneath the ruins 
of dead cities. But Karma 
and the gods abide for ever.” 

“To come back to the sub- 
ject of the tree,” Isaid. ‘‘ Have 
you any evidence that Gana- 
pati’s prohibition applies also 
to us unbelievers from over- 
seas % ” 

“Beyond all question,” he 
replied. ‘‘ The law is over all; 
it knows no frontiers of high 
mountains or deep seas. Ask 
Mr M‘Quigg to tell you what 
happened to his friend Tan 
tajen of the British Legation.” 

‘*He means Tomlinson, the 
second Secretary,” said 

I 
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M‘Quigg to me in English. 
“As a matter of fact, there 
never was any proof that he 
violated the taboo. That, I 
believe, is pure surmise on 
the part of our revered friend. 
All we know is that he spent a 
week here, that on his way 
back to the city his pony ran 
away with him, and at one of 
the stone bridges under the wall 
he came off and struck the 
parapet with his head. More- 
over, though he got concus- 
sion of the brain, from which 
he never quite recovered, it 
didn’t kill him.” 

Though the priest had only 
a smattering of ‘‘ pidgin ’’ Eng- 
lish, he must have understood 
this last remark. 

** Ma tajen,”’ he said, gravely 
addressing M‘Quigg, “it is not 
wise to make light of such 
matters. If the mind and 


thinking principle of a man be 


destroyed, even though his 
body live, the man himself is 
no more. You are only pre- 
tending to be perverse and 
obstinate, I think, so that I 
may be provoked to generate 
wrath matter, and you may 
laugh at me for a dotard.” 

“No,” said M‘Quigg. ‘“ You 
are wrong. I am quite serious. 
I do not believe in these evil 
spirits of yours, and I would 
like to convince you that they 
exist only in your imagination, 
fed on old wives’ tales, and 
fortified by one or two curious 
coincidences.” 

The priest rose slowly from 
his seat. ‘“‘ Your rock of un- 
belief cannot be moved by any 
flood of words,” he said, ‘It 


is time to sleep, and I must go 
my round and see that the 
doors are closed. But before 
I go, let me remind you of 
what happened here to Pei- 
laoyeh, the Frenchman, only 
two years ago, and ask you, 
as a friend, to humour my 
foolish request.” 

With these words he left us. 

“Does he mean Bélancourt 
of the Customs?” I asked. 
“I remember hearing some- 
thing about his having been 
seriously ill just before he was 
transferred to Shanghai the 
summer before last. Wasn't 
he the young fellow who laid 
his heart, for all men to see, 
at the light fantastic feet of 
Mrs Davidson ? ” 

“Yes,” replied M‘Quigg. 
“He was one of the most fer- 
vent and at the same time 
guileless worshippers at the 
glittering shrine of that ‘ Belle 
Dame sans merci.’ She played 
with him for a little while, as 
a kitten plays with a ball of 
string. The curious thing about 
his brief career as a humble 
cavaliere servante to that allur- 
ing but cold-blooded Dulcinea 
was that Davidson paid him 
the unusual compliment of 
noticing, and even resenting, 
his attentions; he who, until 
then, engrossed in his studies 
of Tibetan texts, had gazed 
complacently as from a height 
upon his lady’s flower-strewn 
path of dalliance. I used to 
see a good deal of Davidson at 
that time, and I realised that 
something must have occurred 
to disturb the normal placidity 
of his temper. Bélancourt may 
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only have been the straw that 
broke the back of his laisser- 
faire philosophy, the bone of 
chance in a crisis of contention, 
long deferred. At all events, 
Davidson showed unmistakable 
symptoms of jealousy, a fact 
which seemed to afford no little 
satisfaction to that wayward 
‘flower-heart,’ his wife. The 
more morose and suspicious his 
humours, the more demurely 
gracious her acceptance of the 
dog-like devotion of the bash- 
ful but determined Bélancourt. 
Thus the youngster came to be 
frequently invited to join in 
her ladyship’s merry little week- 
end picnics to the hills. It was 
at one of these, here at the 
Azure Cloud, that his senti- 
mental adventure came near 
to being his end.” 

‘What happened ? ” 

“Old Cheng Fu would have 
you believe, of course, that he 
incurred the wrath of the gods 
by insisting on having his bed 
put under the shen-yin tree, 
but, as a matter of fact, he 
didn’t sleep in it, so that no 
sacrilege was committed. From 
what I know of the facts and 
actors in this romantic comedy, 
there is no reason to attribute 
to any supernatural agency the 
phenomenon of a huge centi- 
pede in Bélancourt’s bed. It 
bit him three times before he 
could get clear of the mosquito- 
hetting, brush off the venom- 
ous brute, and kill it. I hap- 
pened to come out here a week 
later, and old Kuan gathered 
from the temple gossips a good 
Many details that were never 
Mentioned in polite society’s 
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version of the affair. He 
learned, amongst other things, 
that there had been a bit of 
a scene between Davidson and 
his wife at dinner, that after- 
wards madame had invited the 
infatuated youth to go with 
her and admire the beauty of 
the marble ‘stupa’ by the 
light of the moon, and that 
Davidson had spent half an 
hour hunting for scorpions with 
a lantern and a glass jar 
amongst the ruined walls be- 
hind the temple. Davidson 
was always dabbling in ento- 
mology, you know. When I 
add that he subsequently had 
a whisky-and-soda under the 
tree where Bélancourt’s bed 
had been prepared, I think 
that Ganapati’s faithful sprites 
may be acquitted of any com- 
plicity in the matter. All that 
old Cheng Fu knew about it, 
however, was that, just as he 
was turning in about mid- 
night, he heard a frightful row 
on the terrace, and when he 
got there found young Bélan- 
court howling and writhing in 
pain.” 

“I didn’t know that a centi- 
pede - bite was as bad as all 
that.” 

“Even if you apply am- 
monia and antidotes at once, it 
can be bad enough to lay out 
a healthy man for a week; 
but if you have no remedies 
handy, it is a dangerous and 
deuced painful business. All 
they could do was to administer 
whisky, inside and out, and 
to send the lad into the city 
by mule litter the first thing in 
the morning. He was pretty 
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bad for several days. When he 
got better, old Hart, who al- 
ways kept his weather-eye open 
for unpropitious love - affairs 
amongst the Inspectorate staff, 
bundled him off down south. 
Thus ended, happily for all 
concerned, one fleeting episode 
in the romantic annals of La 
Belle Dame sans merci.” 

“A pretty little story,” I 
said. ‘‘ No doubt this old ter- 
race, could its stones cry out, 
might tell us many more.” 

“TI have told it only to 
point the moral that simple 
incidents of this kind may 
easily lead minds predisposed 
to a firmer belief in absurd 
legends and the intervention 
of supernatural agencies in 
purely mundane affairs.” 

** All the same, Peter, there 
are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy. Anyhow, it 
seems to me that, if only to 
please our good host, you might 
give these jinns of his the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and a miss.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said 
M‘Quigg. “‘ You might as well 
ask me to believe in the ban- 
shees and lepreshauns of old 
Donegal. Would you have me 
lose face before these heathen ? 
Let’s have another drink and 
turn in.” 

I realised that his amour- 
propre was involved, and I 
knew that on such occasions 
something stronger than my 
powers of persuasion was 
needed to overcome his semi- 
Scotch tenacity of purpose. 
As it happened, that some- 
thing was forthcoming. 
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In answer to M‘Quigg’s call, 
old Kuan made his appearance, 

“ Bring us another whisky- 
and-soda,” said his master, 
“and then fix up my bed 
under the shen-yin tree over 
there.” 

The drinks were brought and 
served by the soft-footed major- 
domo. 

“* Tajen,”’ he said, “‘ the night 
air at this season is unhealthy 
out of doors. Also, there are 
clouds gathering in the west; 
it is likely to rain before morn- 
ing. It is better to leave the 
bed where it is.” 

“Tf it rains I can come in- 
doors. Call the No. 2 boy and 
do as I tell you.” 

Old Kuan, very grave of 
face, came closer and spoke 
softly, so that no listeners in 
the servants’ quarters might 
overhear. 

“ Master,” he said, “ pu nung 
tso—I cannot do it. As your 
under-man, I have served you 
for many years, and in many 
perilous places, without fear. 
Often also have I warned you 
of danger, and you know that 
I am not to be frightened by 
children’s tales. If, then, I say 
that I will have no hand in this 
thing which you propose to do, 
it is because the danger is 4 
very real one, which none who 
defy it may hope to escape. 
Tajen, you must not do this 
thing.” 

When you came down t0 
bedrock, the relationship which 
the passing years had estab- 
lished between these two was 
much more that of friends with 
@ common outlook on life, than 
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that of master and man. 
M‘Quigg, listening patiently to 
the old man’s earnest words, 
gave me the sort of look that 
comes into a man’s face when 
his dog has displayed unusual 
intelligence or fidelity. I am 
sure there was a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“ All right, Kuan,” he said, 
“my blood be upon my own 
head. I didn’t know you be- 
lieved in these joss-men’s tales. 
Have the bed fixed, and bring 
me tea and some fruit at sun- 
rise.” 

“ Tajen, you can dismiss me 
if you choose, and I will get 
upon my donkey and return 
to the city. But so long as I 
am your servant, it is my busi- 
ness to see that you fall into 
no danger which I can prevent. 
Therefore, it is my duty to see 
that you do not sleep under the 
shen-yin tree.” 

“Supposing I choose to put 
my bed there myself, how would 
you prevent me ? ” 

I think Kuan must have 
caught a glimpse of the twinkle 
aforesaid, or detected it in 
M‘Quigg’s voice. 

“T have heard that if a gong 
be beaten loudly close to the 
tree, the spell may be averted,” 
he replied. ‘‘ There is a very 
good gong behind the altar, 
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which they use to cail the people 
from the village in case of 
robbers, or @ fire-alarm.” 

* All right,” said M‘Quigg. 
“TI climb down. I can’t afford 
to sack you, and I couldn’t 
stand that gong. You may 
leave my bed where it is.” 

Old Kuan’s pale-blue figure 
faded into the dim recesses of 
the servants’ quarters. ‘“‘ That’s 
what comes of giving your soul 
into the keeping of a heathen,” 
observed M‘Quigg. ‘‘ You need 
never hope to call it your own 
again. Kuan reminds me of the 
way Hart’s garlic-eating old 
Ningpo boy used to bully his 
awe-inspiring master. And so, 
in all humility, to bed.” 

But the last word came from 
Kuan. For, afew minutes later, 
passing by his den, I heard him 
talking to some one in the 
darkness. 

“Compared to other tajens,” 
he was saying, “our master is 
as Mount Omi to the Ss Ping 
T’ai, or as an elephant among 
chattering apes. Nevertheless, 
there are times when his moods 
are captious, and then he must 
be handled carefully. All great 
men have this in common, that 
beneath their wisdom and their 
courage, there lies the hsiao 
haiteit ti p’ich’i—the heart of a 
little child.” 
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I. A DOG’S LIFE. 


It is a biography without a 
beginning. He was bor in 
Syria. How came a pure white 
bull-terrier puppy—pure white, 
that is, but for pink eyes and 
nostrils, and the early scars 
that marked him as soon as he 
was big enough to stand and 
fight—in Syria; a bull-terrier 
perfect in points, save that he 
was two inches too high for 
prizes and his tail two inches 
too long? There is romance 
in this; but romance I cannot 
reveal, for I did not know him 
until my men acquired him. 
They said he was a gift from 
a European resident. I hope 
80 


They brought him to Homs. 
Nice theories of mine and 
thine did not prevail in Homs 
—did not in ancient days, and 
particularly did not when the 
victorious British Army en- 


camped in its environs. As 
Blucher is said to have re- 
marked on viewing the pano- 
rama of London, so the Bedouin 
exclaimed when he saw the 
tents clustered beside the 
Orontes, ‘What a place to 
loot !”’ 

Thieving is part of my story ; 
but I must break into almost 
a digression, while I am in 
Homs, to enlarge upon it. 
The neatest pickpocket in Ken- 
sington High Street or the 
Bowery would not be admitted 


apprentice in Syria. When I 
say that they stole horses from 
double-picketed cavalry lines ; 
when I gay they stole the 
R.A.8.C. sergeant-major’s trou- 
sers, purse, and revolver from 
beneath his pillow without wak- 
ing him, I am telling no sin- 
gular feats of the Syrian thief. 
Even one raid I myself suffered, 
though it may sound deft, was, 
I expect, pronounced only a 
passable piece of work by the 
Larceny Lodge of Syria. I had 
arrived from home leave to 
find the Division due to trek 
northward from Beirut at dawn 
the next day. All gear save 
my valise was packed at once 
in the waggons, parked ready 
for the start. Tents of two 
headquarters messes, in the 
gardens of a notable’s subur- 
ban house, had been struck. 
The fifteen officers thus evicted 
were to sleep the night in the 
house itself. I was lodged on 
the upper floor. 

I pulled my camp-bed and 
mosquito-net from my valise 
and roughly rolled it up, 4 
yard away, without strapping 
it. On it, as I undressed, I 
laid my clothes. The pockets 
contained everything a man 
might need on a long trek: 
corkscrew, soda-water opener, 
knife, two pipes, a bulging 
pouch, cigarette-case (filled), 
matches, cheque-book (in case 
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we ran on a chance bank up 
north), field cashier’s draft- 
pook (in case we didn’t), offi- 
cer’s blue-book (record of ser- 
vice), keys, watch, a piece of 
string, spare bootlaces, some- 
body’s miniature, pencil and 
notebook, and five pounds in 
eash. I slept. I woke. I 
stood in my pyjamas. Valise, 
straps, clothes, even boots, were 
gone! Fifteen officers slept, I 
say, in the house. The garden, 
indeed the whole neighbour- 
hood, was thick with sleeping 
soldiers and bristled with sen- 
tries. Our Syrian friend, Bed- 
ouin or townsman, had got 
away with an unstrapped valise 
so bulky that a man could 
not get his arms around it, 
plus a pile of clothes, without 
disturbing a soul. They are 
thieves in Syria. 

My emotions, as I opened 
my uniform-case (away in the 
waggon-lines) with a chisel and 
extracted a lamentably insuffi- 
cient reserve kit, are not ger- 
mane to this story. 

Now, my men at Homs 
camped in the open by the 
station, half a mile from the 
town. They had bushels of 
stores in their sheds ; but they 
had Richard. 

Such prizes as my sheds 
held were too good to be over- 
looked. The “Beddo” did 
try one raid. One visitor— 
perhaps two—did pass the single 
strand of barbed wire. 

A big white form leapt from 
& bell-tent, sprang—fore-legs 
outstretched, jaws glistening 
White—at the Beddo’s chest, 
and held on. 
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Two rifle-shots woke the men. 
A friend, knowing the raid was 
over, but wishful to rescue his 
leader, fired twice at Richard 
in the dusk, and hit him twice. 
(They can bring down a run- 
ning jackal from the saddle of 
a galloping Arab.) Richard 
held on. 

The ‘‘Beddo” served his 
term in the local jail, and 
Richard put in a fortnight at 
the field veterinary hospital 
with two “G.S.W.” in the 
chest. (A year afterwards he 
met his R.A.V.C. nurse some 
hundreds of miles down-coun- 
try, and welcomed him with a 
joyful knock-down bound.) My 
camp was raided no more. 

Two events, notable in 
Richard’s history, occurred 
simultaneously soon after. My 
wife came out, and the last 
British soldier of my little 
contingent demobilised, leav- 
ing me with only locally-en- 
listed Syrian ‘“‘ babus.” Before 
he left, the last man handed 
Richard into my care. More 
welcome gift was never made. 
There were no stores now to 
guard, for the Division was 
under orders to move, and all 
save the barest and most port- 
able of necessities had gone 
down-country to Palestine un- 
der escort. But my wife’s 
temporary lodging was a Turk- 
ish flat-roofed house, with a 
sea of flat roofs around, and I 
had to be away o’ nights now 
and then. Thrice before she 
came thieves had dropped over 
the wall, though there was then 
nothing to steal. Even a strand 
of barbed wire, hung loose a 
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foot below the parapet and 
festooned with tin cans, though 
it might hang them up and 
give the alarm, would not pre- 
vent the frightening experience 


of an attempted visit. But 
with Richard there ! 
One visit was made. The 


wire did not succeed in pre- 
venting the visitor’s entry into 
our courtyard. The Syrian 
record for the high jump is 
now held by the “ Beddo” 
who, hearing Richard’s low 
growl and swift rush, leapt for 
the wall, and hung in the wire 
just long enough to provide 
our guardian with a large piece 
of bulgy Levantine trouser as 
memento of the occasion. 
Richard went down-country 
with our goods and chattels in 
an open truck. Burrowing 
among the tarpaulins, beneath 
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chairs and tables, our suffragi ! 
and cook led a sort of troglo- 
dyte life for days on end. 
(Goods are not transported in 
Syria by grande vitesse.) Had 
Richard not shared their vigils, 
we should have lost at least 
half our household stores. 
Syrian railway thieves have 
been known to rip the wood 
bottom out of a truck during a 
momentary halt, collecting the 
fallen spoil when the train 
passed on. As they sidled up 
at isolated stopping - places, 
searchers after loot encoun- 
tered not only two moderately 
hefty Egyptian servants, but, 
emerging perhaps from the 
bowels of a dismantled bedroom 
suite, a beast whose front view 
consisted mainly of two rows 
of gleaming white teeth. Hon- 
esty was the best policy. 


I. JOY OF BATTLE. 


Our next halt, at Sarona, 
was, for Richard, one long 
holiday. There were lovely 
fights to be had; but, best of 
all, he found a companion to 
relieve him of his only burdens 
in life—his puttee and his 
boudoir cap. 

Shortly before he came to us 
Richard had a notable fight. 
Evidence showed (a bite near 
the nostril) that he had been 
engaged in honourable warfare 
when a third party had joined 
the fray. His tail, in conse- 
quence—I said it was just two 
inches too long,—was bared to 
the bone for at least four inches, 
and badly chewed. While this 
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triangular contest was in pro- 
gress a native had, presum- 
ably, tried to settle matters 
with a hatchet, for Richard had 
beer scalped to the extent of 
about four square inches by 4 
glancing blow, which had appa- 
rently shaved off a thin layer 
of bone from the top of his 
skull. 

(A human parallel to this 
can be seen, or could years 
ago, in the Museum at Dublin. 
It is the skull of an Irish war- 
rior, recovered from a crannog 
—a prehistoric lake fortress. 
It bears, I think, twelve sword- 
cuts, one of which practically 
trepanned the owner. From 
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the position of them, he must 
have been fighting with his 
back to the wall, reaching out 
to mow down his enemies. 
The twelve sword-cuts did not 
kill him. There is a hole as 
big as a halfpenny through the 
frontal bone. Even with a 
spear through his forehead, he 
appears to have had a kick or 
two left, for the skeleton to 
which the skull belongs was 
found in a rough coffin, loaded 
with heavy chains! He must 
have been, like Richard, a 
bonnie fechter.) 

Richard’s wounds caused us 
some anxiety ; him none, except 
when they had to be dressed. 
He knew, and loathed, the 
smell of iodine and the sight 
of a basin of water on the floor 
with lint beside it. We bound 
them up. Hardly had he left 
the operating theatre when he 
pulled the bandages off. Science 
however, must prevail. My 
wife devised a ‘‘ boudoir cap ” 
—and sewed him into it !— 
which could not be removed ; 
likewise a puttee for his four 
inches of chewed tail, which 
defied his rotary efforts to dis- 
lodge it. Richard, a Porthos- 
cum-Don-Juan among dogs, 
was compelled to take the air 
in these effeminate trappings. 

Not until he found a com- 
panion at Sarona (by which 
time, fortunately, the matter 
of dressings had become less 
urgent) did he get rid of the 
loathed millinery. 

His companion was a black 
pup, one of a colossal litter 
which had recently been born 
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in a Yeomanry mess. It was 
presented to me without guar- 
antee. Its breed was uncer- 
tain, so we named it (as our 
medical officers used to dub 
diseases they could not in the 
least recognise) “‘ N.Y.D.” 

Richard was his playfellow 
and mentor from the start. 
For half an hour at a time we 
would watch the elder, with 
the assiduity of a boxing “‘ pro,” 
putting the puppy up to all 
the points of doggy sparring— 
the swerve after the swift bite, 
which leaves the return snap 
to expend itself on the hard 
muscle-armed shoulder; the 
savage flying butt behind the 
foreleg, which bowls the ad- 
versary over and lets you get 
at his throat. 

But, first of all, he taught 
“'N.Y.D.” the fascinating game 
of tearing off your opponent’s 
lint bonnet and unwinding the 
puttee from your comrade’s 
tail. 

At Sarona Richard found a 
world of love, life, and laugh- 
ter; found, too, as humans 
have found since, that the lot 
of the victor in battle is not 
all his fancy paints. There is 
the “‘ after the war ” period... 

“Mad as a March hare” 
conjures up a picture of merry 
madness, of mere spring-time 
ecstasy. “Mad as a May 
jackal ” is mad indeed—seeing- 
red mad, running-amok mad, 
Sarona in May abounded in mad 
jackal. Risks of contact with 
rabies—faint enough, perhaps ; 
but as our I.M.S. doctor said, if 
you had ever seen hydrophobia 


1 “Not Yet Diagnosed.” (N.Y.D. died in the flower of his youth, of distemper). 
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you would not want to take 
even a faint risk—sent quite a 
few people down-country for 
an unpleasant preventive inoc- 
ulation treatment. (How the 
bravest dread the needle about 
the twentieth day!) When 
Richard came back from a well- 
spent morning, grinning reminis- 
cently, regardless of a tattered 
ear (you should have seen what 
the other fellow got!), we had 
spells of keen anxiety, and 
Richard spells of irksome re- 
straint and reflection. Each 
fight meant ten days on the 
end of a rope, lest signs of 
rabies should appear. We were 
told later that forty-eight hours 
would have settled the matter ; 
but ten days was the custom 
then, and how many terms 
Richard served ! 

It would have been a dog’s 
life indeed but for Abdul the 
cook. MRichard’s attitude to 
natives in general was not con- 
ciliatory. I think the baggy 
trouser was an almost irre- 
sistible temptation. Once ad- 
mitted to the bosom of the 
household, however, Richard 
showed them a genial tolerance 
that evoked almost adoration 
in return. None loved him 
more dearly than Abdul, prince 
of cooks—magician who, when 
the railway had been washed 
away thrice in a month, and 
bully had been served out in 
rations twenty-nine days out 
of thirty-one, could produce 
such a sea-pie as made my 
colonel, dropping in for lunch 
without warning from a station 
thirty miles away, say, “ How 
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topping it is to taste something 
that is not bully!” (And it 
was bully !) 

Such trifling additions to the 
menu as neighbouring Jaffa 
afforded — things were better 
later, when you could get a 
chicken for a_ shilling—were 
gathered every other day by 
a shopping tour; and Richard, 
on a long lead, was always of 
the party. 

Abdul was, sartorially, a gro- 
tesque. His shopping rig was 
a galabieh,! over which he 
wore a blue reefer coat ; boots 
without laces, and, crowning 
everything, a gigantic Wolseley 
helmet which he had found 
on some army scrap-heap, and 
which, having no inner rim, 
sat down almost on his shoul- 
ders, concealing his features 
even more completely than 
does the cloche hat of to-day’s 
feminine fashion. The sight 
of him returning from market 
with three full baskets, mis- 
cellaneous bundles of green- 
stuff tucked under his arms, 
and Richard’s lead wound about 
his person in a manner that 
would have puzzled Houdini, 
brightened the dullest day. 

Another alleviation of Rich- 
ard’s quarantine miseries was 
that he could, if really put to 
it, break any tether we suc- 
ceeded in procuring; or, at 
need, slip his slim smooth head 
through any collar. At night, 
his post in our cottage (our 
village had been taken over 
from a German agricultural 
colony) was at the end of a 
cord tied to the foot of the 


1 A kind of white cassock, reaching to the ground. 
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banisters, long enough to en- 
able him, through the open 
doors, to reach any ground- 
floor window. One night he 
heard a suspicious noise in the 
garden—whether a ‘‘ Beddo ” 
out for spoil or a jackal we 
never discovered. There was 
a fierce bound, the snapping 
of hemp, and a musical twang. 
Richard, breaking his tether 
with a mighty effort, had leapt 
clean through the kitchen’s 
wire window. He returned at 
breakfast-time a little scratched 
about the nose, but grinning 
complacently. 

This sentry-post at the foot 
of the stairs cost us something 
in crockery too. Twice Bus- 


tawi, our stately suffragi, was 
encircled in Richard’s rope as 
he mounted the stair with an 
early morning cup of tea and 


giant Jaffa oranges, and we 
awakened to a crash and a 
shortage in our already in- 
sufficient china. 

Richard found soldiering a 
healthy life. Only once was 
he on the sick-bed. We were 
walking some two miles from 
home. Richard, seeing a bit 
of inviting turf—the turf of 
Sarona was a joy to view— 
tolled ecstatically. He did not 
Tealise he was on the edge of 
a little dry wady until he rolled 
over and landed on his back 
with a bump six feet below. 
He crawled out with difficulty, 
lay down, and was sick. No 
coaxing would fetch him along. 
There was nothing but to carry 
him, his great forelegs dangling 
over my shoulder—no negligible 
burden ! 
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Tenderly we laid him on a 
straw bed. Our cheery vet., 
a sworn friend of Richard’s, 
diagnosed a broken blood-vessel, 
and prescribed rest and quiet. 
Abdul brought his most wel- 
come offering, an eggy rice 
pudding, which Richard adored. 
He ate it mincingly while we 
watched in great distress. 

That afternoon a General 
called with his bulldog. Rich- 
ard saw him, broke his rope, 
had a rousing fight, and emerged 
—they took some tugging apart 
—fit and well. 

Almost his best fight took 
place in those Sarona days. 
We were riding through a 
peaceful French agricultural 
colony, my wife and I, with 
L—— J——-, a cheery yeoman 
neighbour whom Richard had 
admitted to terms of warmest 
friendship. Five local dogs, 
each of his own size, rushed at 
him in a pack. Richard needed 
no second invitation. His tac- 
tics were Napoleonic. Leaping 
the leaders, he literally fell on 
the hindmost dog, bowling him 
over before the others could 
turn. J——, standing in his 
stirrups, delightedly whooped 
and holloaed him on. One by 
one, by the sheer momentum 
of his great torpedo body, he 
butted them apart from the 
crowd and dealt with them, 
sending them scurrying off with 
dismal howls, himself return- 
ing to my stirrup with a grin 
such as a batsman wears when 
a stout drive upsets the lunch- 
table in the pavilion. ‘“‘ Pretty 
neat, that—what ? ” 

Hardly less spectacular was 
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that moment when an Arab, 
bearing a sack, insolently or 
carelessly jostled my wife as 
we were peering into the dim 
recesses Of a Jaffa carpet-shop, 
with our backs to the street. 
Before I had time to turn 
there was a sound of ripping 
cotton, a crash, and a howl. 
Dropping his sack, the Arab 


It must not be thought that, 
in his warlike youth, Richard 
neglected the social arts. His 
grace before meat was a model 
to Christians. I would appear 
with a plate containing—oh ! 
@ scrumptious meal. Unvaried 
formalities followed. 

** What a lovely dinner for a 
dog!” 

A jump. 

“What a beautiful dinner! ’’ 

A mad leap. A low growl. 

“What would a dog say for 
such a nice dinner ? ” 

Then Richard would lift his 
voice—and his lovely nose— 
in song. 

It really was song. Some 
folk think a dog howls when he 
hears music; but Richard 
adored melody, and joined in 
with hearty baritone passages 
after his kind. Later, in Kan- 
tara, when the band of an 
Indian marching regiment 
would retire into the desert to 
wrestle with the (to the Eastern 
musician) queer eccentricities 
of London dance music, Rich- 
ard could always be found, 
seated beside the bandmaster, 
his eyes half-shut in reverie, 
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made up the street, doing a 
hundred yards over the cobbles 
in, I should say, ten dead. 
Richard laid at my wife’s feet, 
reassuringly, about a square 
yard of trouser. 

Escort? She might have 
marched through the darkest 
bazaar in Syria with Richard 
at her side; and, in fact, did. 









singing a passionate solo to 
their accompaniment. 

The Indian bandmaster, not 
understanding the soul of a 
bull - terrier, seemed grateful 
when I rode up and enticed 
the vocalist away. 

Like many great fighters, 
Richard had a catholic but 
erratic taste in the feminine. 
There was, in any camp or 
station, no rival to approach 
him. His looks, his debonair 
carriage, his lineage stamped 
upon him (in a world where 
any mongrel was of the no- 
bility if he escaped a strain of 
“pi ”’)—above all, his reputa- 
tion as a fighter for love or 
duty—marked him as the parti 
in any assembly. 

So we grieved, more than 
once, to see him marching 
proudly along beside his énna- 
morata of the moment — the 
dowdiest, most misshapen crea- 
ture in the district, her al- 
cestry obviously comprising a8 
many varieties as the cele- 
brated pickles,—glancing up at 
us with his well-known dis- 
obedient “I’m busy” look, 
and plainly asking us, ‘“‘ There ! 
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isn’t she the loveliest thing 
ever?” 

Those who brought out fem- 
inine dogs of wondrous an- 
cestry and worth rued the day. 
There was a Bedlington... 
No amount of chaperonage... 
Love laughs at chains and 
collars, no less than at lock- 
smiths. 

Yet Richard, you brute, you 
forgot her! Did not you, when 
we had settled in Kantara, 
board a troop-train and travel 
to Ludd, 200 miles away, in 
company with a terrier belong- 
ing to a north-bound battery ? 

Hearing of this, I rode at 
six in the morning to the sta- 
tion. The first train — and 
Richard—had gone. More units 
than one had coveted Richard 
and laid violent hands on him. 
He came back times without 
number strangely clean and 
minus collar, which he had 
left as a memento of his short 
stay in the lines of some pass- 
ing battalion. Suspecting mala 
fides, therefore, I sought out 
the major of the battery and 
emphasised, as far as due sub- 
ordination would allow, that 
the white bull-terrier was my 
dog; that he was known all 
over Palestine; that my many 
friends up-country would recog- 
nise him at once; that no 
collar or cord would hold him 
against his will; and that, in 
jine, I meant to have him back. 

As things turned out, a 
policeman friend did recognise 
him and captured him. Thrice 
he slipped his collar and found 
his way back to his flame of 
the moment, while the line 
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and the post-bag buzzed with 
my fevered inquiries, till at 
last a leave-bound gunner 
earned a sovereign by bring- 
ing him back. 

Kantara was almost as happy 
a place for fighting as Sarona. 
There was the canteen dog— 
a tough proposition, but not 
quite tough enough. There 
was—it might have been un- 
fortunate for me—my own col- 
onel’s dog. He, a handsome 
black-and-tan houndish sort of 
creature, once saw fit to inter- 
vene when Richard and the 
canteen champion were having 
a set-to. Richard’s jaws being 
occupied, the colonel’s dog bit 
him neatly through the cheek 
—one fang beneath the up- 
turned lip, and one just below 
his eye. The fangs met. Rich- 
ard, extricated before he could 
exact vengeance, was confined 
to barracks for the usual ten 
days with a face swollen like 
a melon. On the eleventh day 
the colonel’s dog _ strayed 
through our compound. Rich- 
ard saw him. They went 
through our rush wall with the 
speed of a telegram. There- 
after, to get the colonel’s dog 
into his house—indeed, beneath 
the bed—it was only necessary 
to call * Dick!” 

There was also Gizeh, the 
R.C. padre’s dog. As a rule, 
they were on good terms, for 
Richard never but once while 
I knew him “ went for” a dog 
smaller or younger than him- 
self. Gizeh was a leggy Irish 
setter. He visited us one day 
with his master. Richard was 
out—lost. My wife was ill in 
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bed, talking to us through the 
open bedroom door. A failure 
of the camp electric plant (this 
was in civilised days) left us 
with only two candles—one for 
her and one for us. As a duti- 
ful host, I offered Gizeh a meal 
from a huge bag of bones, 
recently left by my company 
cook for Richard’s consump- 
tion. Gizeh was half-through 
@ welcome meal when Richard 
returned, hungry, to find him- 
self supplanted, a stranger on 
the hearth, his very dinner 
being wolfed by an interloper. 
Dog nature could stand no 
more. 

With a shout of rage he 
chased Gizeh through our bung- 
alow, under the beds, knocking 
over my wife’s candle, around 
the dining-room, extinguishing 
ours, while the padre danced, 


uttering ecclesiastical formule, 
and I tried to separate them 
with the only weapon to hand 
—the still weighty bag of re- 
serve bones. Crockery crashed, 


chairs collapsed, the house 
was a shambles until Gizeh, 
spying a newly-opened door, 
dashed out into the Egyptian 
night. 

Bathing in the Suez Canal 
gave a new fillip to Richard’s 
never - jaded life. Swimming 
out to whichever of us called 
him, with sweeping strokes of 
his mighty forelegs, he would 
greet us with transports of 
joy and fierce blows upon the 
shoulders. This, in my wife’s 
case, meant probable drown- 
ing; so, when Richard was 
making for her, a spurt on 
my part was needed to head 
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him off. Best of all, he loved 
the frolic on the beach after- 
wards—his bout of “ mad-dog- 
ging.” First he would rush 
at the least wary, with a goat- 
like butt in the small of the 
back. Many times on the sand, 
and once in the road, my wife 
has been bowled over by this 
too hearty greeting. Then he 
would seize (when not circum- 
vented) a towel—if it happened 
to be a complete stranger’s 
towel, well, a pity; but why 
make a fuss about trivialities ? 
—toss it in the air, and rush 
with it for a mile or so, finally 
worrying it and returning it 
thoroughly impregnated with 
sand. 

I grieve to say Richard was 
intolerant of all sports save 
the two—swimming and fight- 
ing—in which he excelled. He 
loathed above all things being 
taken on a lead to a football 
match or gymkhana. On such 
an occasion he would invari- 
ably, having wormed his way 
to the front row—if possible, 
in the neighbourhood of the 
General’s wife—be sick. He 
did this with such regularity 
(of course, it was always suc- 
cessful; he was hurried away 
from the boresome spectacle) 
that we used to wonder if he 
put a paw down his throat on 
purpose. 

Nor could he abide hunting. 
He would tackle any beast, 
dog or jackal, that came his 
way, but hunt he would not, 
nor let others. We managed 
by great good luck to keep 
him close confined on every 
hunting day at Sarona; but 
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at Kantara a bobbery pack, 
passing our doors on the way 
to meet, was too much for 
him. Despite my imprecations 
and the huntsman’s whip— 
which I had begged him to use 
unsparingly — he would dash 
into the midst of them with 
savage cry, and the whole 
pack were not a match for 
him. Recapturing Richard 
caused many delays on hunt- 
ing mornings. 

Fighter though he was, he 
had many graces. Most fas- 
cinating of all was his ill- 
feigned penitence and pleading 
when found on a forbidden 
sofa—his case conducted en- 
tirely with one half-shut eye 
and his eloquent tail. 

We would enter the room 
and fix him with an accusing 
glance. No more. 

(This particular 


Flop, flop ! 
sofa isn’t forbidden, is it ?) 

“ Richard ! ” 

Flop, flop! 
didn’t know. Don’t you think 
you could waive it——) 

“ Richard, what are you——’ 


(Well, really, I 


> 


Flop, flop! (—for once ?) 
“doing on that sofa ? ” 
And then, as if he had 
perched himself there quite 
somnambulistically, and had 
no idea of it until we awakened 
him, he would descend with 
a world of reproach in his now 
opened eye. Deck-chairs, how- 
ever, were not forbidden ; and 
in these he would stretch him- 
self on his back, forelegs planted 
on the arms, inelegant, but 
almost human in his apprecia- 
= of a really comfortable 
oze. 
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Nor was he undutiful. My 
wife and I both had spells in 
the camp hospital near our 
compound. Daily, at an ap- 
pointed time, Richard would 
enter the open tent, greet us 
with a sniff—or, in my wife’s 
case, with the most delicate 
attention a gentlemanly dog 
can offer, by snapping gently 
along her arm to remove pos- 
sible fleas,—lie beneath the bed 
for the time appointed by eti- 
quette, and stroll back for 
lunch in the lines. 

Richard came with us to 
Alexandria, and was, unob- 
served, beneath the bed when 
my little son was born. The 
doctor, hastily summoned, trod 
on him, and my first bulletin, 
as I waited in the corridor, was, 
“Take that infernal dog away!” 
as Richard was unceremoniously 
handed out. When the pro- 
cession of mother, nurse, and 
baby set out each morning to 
the beach, Richard marched 
proudly beside the pram. Dis- 
aster nearly befel one day. He 
lay asleep on the seashore in 
the pram’s shade. A native 
selling some rubbish or other 
became unduly persistent. My 
wife, seated reading on the 
sand, murmured “ Dick!” (It 
was ‘‘ Richard ”’ for all formal 
occasions, “‘ Dick ’’ for emer- 
gencies.) With one bound, al- 
most upsetting pram and baby, 
he was up, with his teeth 
through the ever - attractive 
trousers. 

At Alexandria Richard, un- 
less on duty with the pram, 
was almost permanently lost 
by day, though he was ever 
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faithful to us o’ nights. We 
lived for a while in a hotel. 
The other inhabitants, being 
white, were rapidly admitted 
as friends. Either he would 
joingthem, quite uninvited, in 
their bathes; or he would 
accompany them, unasked and 
despite the rules, to the Sport- 
ing Club, where his exuberance 
gave “ginger” to the trial 
gallop of a race-pony unused 
to a bull-terrier at its heels; 
or he would press his company 
on them in motor or taxi-cab ; 
or (annoying and expensive 
affair) he would be arrested— 
having been found far from 
home, and, as often as not, 
without a collar—by the police, 
to be bailed out at great cost 
from their remote dog-jail. 
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But in the evening, before 
dinner, when the band en- 
livened cocktail time, he would 
be at his post beneath the con- 
ductor’s seat, joining in the 
more sympathique passages (he 
had learnt to modulate his 
voice by now) with a not un- 
tuneful moan. Long after we 
had left the hotel and gone to 
live near by, Richard would 
desert us for two hours a day 
to listen to his beloved music. 

Diners on the verandah made 
much of him. His “grace” 
was said with profit—when we 
were not quick enough to for- 
bid it—beside many a stranger. 
The proprietor, a golden-hearted 
Frenchman, would have cooked 
his entire staff en casserole, I 
believe, to make him a meal. 


IV. HONOURED EASE. 


We had orders for home, and 
the problem arose what to do 
with Richard. The little boy, 
for whom he would have been 
so secure a playmate, we left 
sleeping beneath Egyptian skies. 

No four-footed friend we are 
ever likely to have could endear 
himself to us as Richard did. 
But would he live in England, 
and in town ? 

He had no idea of traffic. 
The only time, in our company, 
he met a tram—lighted, in a 
dark suburban road—he fled 
before it up the track, terror- 
ised by its headlamps, while 
we waited with our hearts in 
our mouths. As for motor- 
cars, he lay asleep day after 
day in the centre of the road 
they most frequented; grind- 


ing brakes and Arabic curses 
announced that they had seen 
him just in time. He had 
never seen snow or felt real 
cold. Would he survive 4 
winter in England, or a week in 
the thronged streets of a town! 

To take him seemed im- 
possible, to destroy him un- 
thinkable. 

The French patron provided 
the way. Time and again he 
told us how he would love 4 
dog like that. ‘Mon vieux,” 
he would say, “tu resteras ici, 
chez moi?” All the English 
in Alexandria would be his 
friends. 

Parting was—well, could it 
but be a wrench after all I 
have chronicled ? But Richard 
seemed content. 
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I saw him first in Paris the 
year after the war. He was 
moving out of a smart café— 
a short broad man with small 
feet and a very big nose. His 
clothes and manner were all 
right, but somehow he did 
not look quite like the rest 
of us. 

“‘ There goes the millionaire,”’ 
said some one at the next 
table. 

Shortly afterwards I met him 
at a distinguished gathering, 
where he seemed to have many 
friends. I was duly presented, 
and he looked me straight in 
the eyes with a very sweet 
friendly smile. When, later in 
the evening, I fell in with a 
friend in the diplomatic service 
who prided himself on knowing 
all about everybody, I asked 
him about my new acquaint- 
ance. 

“That?” said he; “that’s 
Monsieur le Colonel.”’ 

“T know that much,” said I. 

“But he’s the Monsieur le 
Colonel,” broke in my friend. 
“Don’t you know the story ? 
He was reported missing in 
one of the big fights, and the 
men of his regiment simply 
would keep on going out to 
look for him. They were fight- 
ing over about the same ground, 
and they kept it up for days. 
Slipped off by twos and threes 
whenever they saw a chance. 
Some came back and some 
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didn’t. Always the same ex- 
planation. ‘It was to lock for 
Monsieur le Colonel.’ ” 

** Queer regiment and queer 
discipline,”’ said I. 

“Yes,” said he; “ but queer 
things happened in those days. 
They were Catalans from Rous- 
sillon, and it seems a Catalan’s 
will is his way. The Oolonel’s 
one of them, and they adored 
him. Well, they found him 
at last, at the farthest point 
they had got to on the day he 
disappeared. Somebody said 
his batman recognised one of 
his boots sticking up. They 
uncovered him, and he wasn’t 
dead, by way of a double 
miracle. The story got about, 
and the name has stuck.” 

** And his millions?” asked 
I. “I didn’t know they were 
so rich down there.” 

‘*Oh, have you heard about 
that?” he said. ‘ They’re 
the millions of a Catalan 
profiteer who died and left 
all he had to the Colonel as a 
token of sincere homage and 
for the glorification of la petite 
patrie, as he said in his will. 
I hear the Oolonel’s awfully 
sick about it.” 

‘Dirty money ? ” said I. 

** Exactly.” 

I was interested. I had 
been trying to get back to my 
work as an artist, but the war 
seemed to have left a nasty 
taint at the back of my mind. 
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I could not shake it off. I 
was dissatisfied in consequence 
with myself and with every- 
thing I did, and life had been 
looking very flat. But I liked 
the idea of the Colonel whose 
men adored him, and who was 
disgusted at becoming a million- 
aire, and I understood the allu- 
sion to la petite patrie, the 
Frenchman’s “‘ home,” his own 
special little corner of France. 
I found myself wondering rather 
often what Monsieur le Colonel 
would do with his dirty millions 
for the glorification of beautiful 
Roussillon. 

A few weeks afterwards I 
found myself at Perpignan, and 
there, sauntering in the great 
shady avenue, I met my friend. 
He seemed rather pleased to 
see me, said he had an hour 
to waste, and would I come 
with him to the Public Garden, 
where there would be at this 
hour a nice breeze from the 
sea. I went willingly enough, 
for the Public Garden at Per- 
pignan is a nice place, well 
watered, and very pleasantly 
laid out under its fine old plane- 
trees. We visited the African 
gazelles, and the various water- 
birds, and the pea-hen with 
her brood in the cage; and 
then we sat down to watch the 
peacocks. 

“IT do love them,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Look at the colour 
of that neck! It makes me 
think of heaven.” 

Presently we saw an old 
woman unlocking the door of 
the central kiosk. 

“Oh, there’s my friend the 
duck-woman,” he said. “Do 
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you mind if we go round with 
her ? ” 

The birds were tame and 
greedy, and she fed them care- 
fully. There was due mourn- 
ing over a dead duckling of 
some rare species, and careful 
choosing of a young bird for 
the Colonel’s dinner from a 
brood reared for the table. 

“Yes, he’s very handsome,” 
said the old woman wistfully, 


as the condemned one swam. 


jauntily away. ‘‘ And he has 
such nice ways! It’s a pity 
to have to kill him! But the 
world’s made like that.” 

So she dismissed the subject, 
and presently locked up her 
kiosk with her pails and pans 
and the store of food, and 
went away. The Colonel had 
been talking to her for a while 
in Catalan, which I did not 
understand, and as she left I 
saw him give her money. 

“Such a nice woman,” he 
said to me. ‘‘ Two of her boys 
were in my regiment. One 
died in hospital. I was able 
to see him, and took her his 
messages. We’ve been friends 
ever since. She tells me all 
the illnesses and troubles of 
her district. Now she’s going 
to sit up all night with a lot 
of babies who’ve got whooping- 
cough. The mother works so 
hard all day that she sleeps 
through everything, and Mother 
Duck on the floor above hears 
the poor little things choking, 
and she says she can’t stand it 
any longer, so she’s taking the 
lot into her bed to-night. I 
told her what to give them. 
Excellent cough-mixture. Equal 
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parts rum and lemon juice and 
honey, with a pinch of red 
pepper. Ever hear of it? 
She’ll get the stuff on her way 
home,” he went on, without 
waiting for my answer, “ but 
I wish I’d told her to get some 
chocolate as well.” 

“T think you Catalans are a 
kind-hearted race,’’ I said. 

“We understand each other,” 
was his answer, and he fell into 
a moody silence. I got up 
to go. 

Then suddenly he burst out, 
as if he could contain himself 
no longer. He spoke, of course, 
in French, but I give as nearly 
as I can the English equivalent. 

“Sapristi!” he began; 


“what fools men are!” 

“We are,” said I, feeling 
rather bewildered. 

“Not you,” he said, with 


careful civility ; ‘‘ the others.’ 

“What have they done?” 
said I. 

“Well,” said he, settling 
down with a sigh of relief to 
pour out his grievance, ‘‘ you’ve 
heard about those abominable 
millions, gained by I don’t 
know what iniquity; I am 
expected to spend them on 
something that will be a credit 
to the country, and everybody 
is at me about it. I have no 
peace! I daren’t go any more 
to the café to get my little 
aperatif and curse the govern- 
ment! I dare hardly show my 
face anywhere! They’re plagu- 
Ing my life out! They want 
to make me start a syndicate,”’ 
he went on, “‘to set up a water- 
supply and drainage-system all 
along the coast. They say we 
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should rival the Céte d’Azur if 
we brought water and drains. 
They’d have a casino in every 
village and build great hotels ! 
I know them! They’d bring 
down crowds of strangers— 
gamblers and cocottes, and all 
the scum of Europe. Places 
where, if I had my will, no 
decent lad or girl of our people 
should ever take service! And 
that all along our beautiful 
coast! And the roads not 
passable for their villainous 
motors! Killing chickens and 
old women as if they were 
flies! Damnation! I'll have 
nothing to do with it! Curious 
thing,” he went on after a 
pause, “I think sanitation is 
a tool of the devil. I never 
knew a bad hat yet, of our 
class, who was not afraid of a 
nasty smell.” 

“You don’t mind that sort 
of thing ? ” I hazarded. 

“(est naturel,” said he. 
** It’s part of our human nature. 
Besides,” he went on, “we 
want our country for ourselves. 
Our sands are quite clean, and 
there’s lots of room. Plenty 
of little bungalows for people 
to sleep in who can afford it, 
and the others get out on 
bicycles, or on foot, or by the 
tram or something. When the 
working hours and the heat 
of the day are past, the people 
are all over the place, whole 
families together just enjoying 
themselves quietly. And it 
costs next to nothing. A bit 
of bread and chocolate that 
they bring with them, and for 
five sous a glass of good whole- 
some wine to wash it down 
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with, will last them for hours. 
And how long would that go 
on if we brought a lot of 
fashionable strangers down % ” 
he demanded, glaring at me, 
“with painted, half-naked 
ladies peacocking about to 
make our silly girls envious, 
and smart men flinging their 
money around and making eyes 
at the women.” 

“‘ They’d never come in sum- 
mer,” I said. 

** Wouldn’t they ? ” he grum- 
bled. ‘“‘ Not the same ones 
perhaps, but imitations of them 
from the big towns. Just as 
bad, if not worse. No, they’ve 
got the whole world to play 
in, for better for worse, and 
if I have any voice in the 
matter, we'll keep our own 
little bit for ourselves. It’s 
only a few money-grubbers 


who really want the change.” 
I had played the part of a 
good listener, and he seemed 


satisfied with me. Before we 
separated, he invited me to 
go and see him. He told me 
of his town-house, a noble, old 
building that I had noticed, 
where he and his sister occu- 
pied a flat, the rest being let. 
But now, he said, they were 
at their little country place 
outside the town, where their 
vines needed attending to, and 
if I could endure simplicity (it 
was said with: the utmost de- 
mureness) I should be wel- 
come. 

A few days afterwards I 
went. It was a plain little 
white house among the vine- 
yards, looking very joyous in 
the sunshine, with its light- 
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red tiles and pale-green out- 
side shutters, solid wood for 
greater coolness. There were 
glorious big oleander- bushes, 
pink and white and crimson, 
single and double, planted 
round the enclosure. There 
was a great fig-tree in one 
corner, spreading over an old 
stone well, and on the north 
side of the house was a wide 
stone-flagged verandah, where 
the Colonel met me. He in- 
troduced me to his sister, a 
nice middle-aged lady, in a 
flat white lace cap, shaped 
something like a sailor’s. She 
greeted me in pretty broken 
English, and told me they had 
English cousins, emigrants from 
the great revolution, and that 
she exchanged visits with them. 
They invited me to share 
their feast of fruit and fresh 
cold water from the well, and 
the Colonel produced a bottle 
of fine old wine, made from 
their own grapes and matured 
in their own cellars. We talked 
of the Catalans, their manners 
and customs, their music and 
dances and legends. When we 
touched on matters of history, 
I was told of little personal 
touches that had been handed 
down from one generation to 
another in local families. I 
began to realise the continuity 
of their provincial life, and its 
oneness with the general stream 
of history. Of course, they 
knew all about Maréchal Joffre, 
who belongs to Riveshaltes, 4 
little town close by. 
Then we talked of Régto- 
nalisme, and the Colonel de- 
plored the modern tendency 
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to make it a political move- 
ment towards decentralisation. 

** We love our petite patrie,” 
he said, “‘ but that has nothing 
to do with politics. You Eng- 
lish can’t understand that feel- 
ing of ours. You move about 
too much. You must go to 
London to amuse yourselves, 
or, if you are ambitious, to 
make your mark; and then 
you must run off to one end 
of your country to shoot one 
sort of beast, and to another 
end of it for the hunting of 
another sort of beast, and then 
down to your own part of the 
country for a week or two to 
see after your estates and to 
lei your ancestral home, and 
then you must come over to 
us for what you call your 
holiday,’ he concluded with 
@ grin. 

“ But those are only the rich 
people,” I said. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve met 
different sorts of Englishmen, 
but I don’t ever remember 
meeting one who loved his 
own countryside in quite the 
same personal jealous way that 
we love ours. Why, I remem- 
ber once I nearly had to fight 
a duel with a man from Nar- 
bonne, because I said it was 
the most detestable town in 
France.” 

“Good gracious!” said his 
sister. ‘‘ How rude of you!” 

“Yes. It’s too true to be 
a@ proper thing to say,” the 
Colonel admitted. (‘It’s so 
windy,” he explained to me; 
“that awful mistral.”) ‘“ But 
we were in the train coming 
down from Paris, and I had 
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forgotten the man in the corner. 
I knew where all the others 
came from. But this one, he 
put down his newspaper. ‘ Nar- 
bonne,’ he said ; ‘ but that’s my 
owntown! Mine!’ Ofcourse, 
I ought to have made some 
sort of excuse, but I was in a 
teasing mood, and I said— 
something. We had a grand 
war of words, but he went too 
far. He knew by my accent 
where I came from, and he 
abused us Catalans. Certainly 
there would have been a duel 
if he had not reached his junc- 
tion and had to bundle out in 
a hurry. I remember he called 
“canaille!” after me when 
our train was moving out, and 
he was just barging into a fat 
woman with a dog in her arms. 
Luckily I had not got his 
address ! ” 

‘We don’t see things in the 
same light as you do,” I said. 

“No,” said he; “but I 
don’t think you feel them 
either. Once an Englishman 
was talking to me about the 
old glass in our French cathe- 
drals, so, naturally, I said what 
beautiful glass you have in 
England—at York, for instanee. 
He didn’t care a bit ; he simply 
said he had never been to 
York. I might have been 
speaking of the glass in Spain 
or Flanders.” 

“He might have acknow- 
ledged the compliment,” I said, 
answering his thought. 

‘*He never even saw it,” 
said the Colonel. ‘“ You don’t 
mean it,’ he went on, “ but 
you sometimes seem to think 
that all our things are as much 
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yours as ours. You’ve even 
bagged our Joan of Are! I 
understand that you’ve been 
putting up a statue to her!” 

“And yet—she did beat 
you!” observed his _ sister 
gently. 

I felt that she was gathering 
herself together to receive my 
return blow, and I could not 
help laughing. Joan of Are 
seemed so remote. 

“Well, she preserved our 
independence by it,” I said. 
“ Our kings would have reigned 
in Paris, just as the Kings of 
Scotland came to London when 
they succeeded to the English 
throne. We should have be- 
come a province of France. I 
wonder how it would have 
worked ? ” 

“You would have been our 
Ireland,” said the lady. “I 
think Joan of Are did well.” 

“ That’s about how we feel,”’ 
said I. 

“You’ve got no jealousy,” 
said the Colonel. “ That’s 
what’s at the bottom of it, and 
to us it’s quite unaccountable. 
And you seem to think that 
when once people are dead, 
they are common property. 
But come,” he added hurriedly, 
“let’s go in.” 

“Why ?” asked his sister, 
but he only repeated ‘‘ Come,” 
and bolted round the corner of 
the house. She swept aside 
to a point that commanded a 
view of the road, and then 
followed him, and I brought 
up the rear. We slipped round 
the house, in at the kitchen 
door, where a portly cook 
stood with her back elaborately 
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turned to us, and upstairs to 
a wide landing where there 
were seats. My hostess turned 
to me _ with excuses. “It’s 
monsieur le maitre,” she said. 
“My brother has told you 
about that money? They 
bother him so that he’s afraid 
of them.” 

** He’s gone,”’ announced the 
Colonel presently, from his post 
at the crack of the shutters. 
“They’re at me now to re- 
vive our old university,” he 
continued, “or else to endow 
a department of medical re- 
search in connection with the 
hospital. But that I’ll never 
do!” he said, his eyes blazing. 
“There'll be vivisection there 
whatever they may say. I 
know them! [I don’t trust 
’em, and I’ll have nothing to 
do with it!” 

I was not there to plead the 
eause of medical research, 80 
I changed the subject. 

** But the university ? ” said 
I. “Surely that would be a 
grand piece of work ? ” 

“Yes,” he said; “‘ but it’s 
a great chemical laboratory 
that they’ve set their hearts 
on, with a professor’s chair. 
There’s a fellow here who, they 
say, ought to be one of the 
first chemists in the world, if 
I gave him all the fitments he 
wants and leisure to use them. 
Nice fellow enough—a book- 
seller’s son.” 

“‘ Well, there you are then,” 
said I cheerfully. 

“‘ But I detest science,” said 
the Colonel. 

“My brother is behind the 
times,” remarked mademoiselle; 
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“but behind the times to a 
degree that is perfectly appall- 
ing! He’s antediluvian ! ” 

“And we got on very well 
then,” said he. “If any one 
bored me, I ate him.” 

“ Luckily you can’t do that 
now,” said his sister. 
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I took my leave then, won- 
dering if the Colonel would 
ever get rid of his tainted 
money, and whether, if his 
next heir had the opportunity, 
it would occur to him that he 
might combine his own glorifi- 
cation with that of his province. 


It. 


By this time the hot weather 
had begun in the plain of 
Roussillon, and I went off into 
the mountains with my ham- 
mock and a knapsack. The 
chestnuts were in full leaf, and 
the shade was thick. There 
were many little villages where 
I could eat and sleep when I 
liked, and many little old forti- 
fied towns, clinging like limpets 
to the side of a, gorge or 
squeezed into the smallest pos- 
sible compass within their ram- 
parts on a hill-top. Between 
them and their protecting cliffs 
stretched mile after mile of 
rocky forest-land, interspersed 
with wide clearings covered 
with grass and flowers; and 
through it all there passed, at 
regular hours, great flocks and 
herds, each with its attendant 
man and dog, filling the air 
With the sound of their in- 
nhumerable bells. I was very 
happy, and the time passed 
quickly, 

_ On one of my rambles I fell 
i with a mining engineer, 
tramping like myself. He was 
half-Spanish and half-French. 
I judged him to be something 
of a scamp, but he was a 
student of men and of beasts, 


and one of the wittiest men, 
in a dry untranslatable way, 
that I have ever come across ; 
and he knew that country, its 
weather and its amenities, as 
a man knows his pockets. I 
never could remember his name, 
but in my mind I always called 
him Long-and-Narrow, for long 
and narrow he was, from the 
top of his head to the toes of 
his sandal-shod feet. Yet he 
was marvellously strong. He 
could lift stones that I could 
hardly move, when he was 
building a shelter or clearing 
a space for his bed, which he 
usually made himself, of 
branches and an armful of 
broom. We kept together for 
a time. My tobacco was cer- 
tainly better than his, and his 
local knowledge was useful to 
me. 

He had a funny little air- 
gun that he always carried 
about with him. It had a good 
deal of force, and made abso- 
lutely no noise. He used to 
shoot all kinds of little wild 
things with it, but I forgave 
him, because he never would 
shoot the skylarks. He used 
to empty his pockets in the 
evening, and toast them all for 
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his supper. I was surprised 
when one day he produced half 
a dozen field-mice, and pro- 
ceeded to skin them and eat 
them. He said they were de- 
licious, and certainly they smelt 
good. 

We usually slept in the woods, 
I in my hammock, and he on 
his brushwood bed. He used 
to tell me that I ought never to 
sleep out like that, alone by 
myself, because I was such a 
heavy sleeper. Indeed, he could 
take what he liked from me in 
the course of the night, how- 
ever carefully and secretly I 
stowed it away about my per- 
son. He always produced it 
in the morning; but at last I 
got really angry, thinking the 
joke had gone far enough, and 
then he never did it again. 
But the morning after, I found 
a dead field-mouse in my shirt- 
sleeve. I thought it had crept 
in there for warmth, and I had 
crushed the poor little thing ; 
but the next morning there 
were six of them! Then he 
tried me with a live one, but 
that did wake me up. 

“My uncle is like you,” he 
said one day; “he sleeps like 
a dormouse.”’ I found out then 
that he was a nephew on his 
mother’s side of my friend 
Monsieur le Colonel. 

“But your uncle walks in 
his sleep,’ I said; ‘“‘ his sister 
told me so.” 

** That only shows how sound 
he sleeps,” answered Long- 
and-Narrow, ‘“‘since he can 
even walk about without wak- 
ing.” 

He did not speak with much 
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respect of his uncle. “Silly 
old crank,” he said. ‘‘ There 
are dozens of ways in which 
he could spend that money if 
he had a little common-sense, 
The country wants developing. 
To take one example out of 
many, I know of a mine not 
a dozen miles from here that 
he could have for an old song. 
It simply wants capital, modern 
machinery, and skilled work- 
men, and in a few years he 
would have a most colossal 
fortune—big as anything in the 
States. But he won’t. Won't 
even listen to me about it. 
I suppose he’ll fritter it away 
on something or other, un- 
less he happened to die and 
leave it for somebody more 
sensible.” 

I found myself wondering if 
the Colonel had any other 
nephews. 

As the summer wore on we 
moved up into the region of 
the pine-forests, where the air 
was cool. One evening we 
came to a hermitage, where 
there was a little old chapel 
much visited by pilgrims from 
the whole district for many 
miles round. There was ? 
rough stone building to lodge 
them, and an old abbé in 
charge. We had had one heavy 
thunderstorm, and another 
seemed to be brewing, 80 Wwe 
agreed to have a supper off 
the abbé, and sleep for once 
in a proper bed. There was 
no one else there that evening. 
After supper I drew the old 
abbé on to talk of his chapel 
and its legends. He was very 
sad, because everything about 
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it was so small and mean com- 
pared to Lourdes. 

“And I have had such 
hopes!” he said. ‘‘ There was 
a great fortune—never could 
it have been spent in a better 
way.” Long - and - Narrow 
winked at me. ‘‘ Even I had 
the very plans drawn out and 
an estimate made. But it was 
no good. He who had the 
spending of that money said 
he thought one Lourdes was 
enough, and he would hear no 
more. But what beats me is 
the thing he has chosen to do 
with it,’’ went on the old abbé. 
Long - and - Narrow almost 
jumped. I felt quite excited. 

“ What ?”’ I asked. 

Just then a knock came at 
the door, and in walked the 
Colonel himself, wet through, 
for the storm was raging, but 
ruddy and cheerful, looking 
years younger than when I 
had seen him last. He greeted 
us and turned to his host, who 
was evidently an old friend. 
“TI know you said you would 
never speak to me again,” he 
observed, “but I claim the 
pilgrim’s right to a crust of 
bread and a shake-down,” and, 
remarking that he was very 
hungry, he set to at the food 
we had left without any more 
ado. 

. Presently he said something 
in Catalan, very quietly, appa- 
tently addressed to his plate. 
Long - and - Narrow leant for- 
ward, and the abbé thundered 
@ furious reply. I knew well 
enough that they were only 
starting a bout of verbal sword- 
Play ; but I wished they would 
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have done it in French. How- 
ever, they seemed to have for- 
gotten me. I waited with what 
patience I could, and at last 
the abbé turned to me— 

“What do you think he’s 
done with all that money ? ” 
he said. ‘‘ You English are 
so practical. Tell him what 
you think of him!” 

** What has he done ? ” 

“* He’s gone and given it all, 
every penny, to provide a hun- 
dred francs for every baby after 
the first two born in Roussillon 
to married parents! And a 
hundred more the day it is a 
year old! ” 

*“And the same, doubled, 
for the next baby,” put in the 
Colonel. 

“They say the whole of that 
money will be gone in ten 
years or so, and absolutely 
nothing to show for it at 
all!” concluded the old man 
bitterly. 

** And what does that mat- 
ter?’”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ Life’s 
the only thing that matters! 
Life and morals. We're a fine 
old race. Fill our province 
with ‘sound men and women, 
and they'll make good. Drat 
you all, you and your schemes !”” 
he concluded with immense 
vigour. “I’m going to enjoy 
all the rest of my days in 
peace, and God bless the 
babies ! ”’ 

** But how have you arranged 
it?’ asked Long-and-Narrow. 
‘* Have you been to a lawyer ? ” 

“Of course,” said his uncle. 
“Got the whole thing put 
down in black and white, and 
the deed’s to be ready for 
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signature this week. I told 
them to wire to me here.” 

“There’s nothing come for 
you,” said the abbé. ‘‘ Perhaps 
to-morrow. To-day’s only 
Friday.” 

*“* Perhaps,” said the Colonel. 
“‘ And won’t I be a happy man 
when the job’s done.” 

Thereupon we went to bed. 
We were shown into a long 
room, very bare, and with 
several beds in it. We were 
told that they were often all 
full, but that to-night we might 
be sure of having it to our- 
selves. Long-and-Narrow be- 
gan to protest, rather unneces- 
sarily I thought, against my 
being expected to share a room 
with them. Said he knew the 
English were never accustomed 
to such ways. The abbé seemed 
rather embarrassed, and, to 
settle the matter, I flung my 
knapsack on one of the beds, 
and announced it was to be 
mine. 

“What a noise the torrent 
is making,” said the Colonel 
suddenly, as we were bidding 
the abbé good-night. 

“It is indeed,” said he; 
“‘ there must have been a water- 
spout on the mountain.” 

We all went to the window 
at the other end of the room, 
and I saw that though by the 
door we came in at we were 
on the first floor, the ground 
sloped away so rapidly under- 
neath the house that at this 
end we were full thirty feet 
from it, and below that was a 
precipitous rock. Round its 
foot swept, in a narrow channel, 
a flood of dark water. 
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** How little foam there is,” 
remarked the abbé. 

“It’s because it is so deep 
to-night,’”’ said Long-and-Nar- 
row. 

The abbé went away, and 
I think it was my doing that 
we left that end window open 
so as to get the cool air from 
the torrent. The Colonel took 
the bed nearest, I came next, 
and Long-and-Narrow went to 
the one beyond me. An idea 
for a picture had come to me, 
and I could not sleep. I lay 
awake elaborating it in every 
detail. I had not had such 
an inspiration since the war, 
and I was eager to get it into 
shape. I was just thinking at 
last that I would turn over 
and go to sleep, when Long- 
and-Narrow slipped out of bed 
and came and stood beside me. 
In my abstraction I did not 
move, and I thought I heard 
him go on down the room. A 
clock struck two, and I opened 
my eyes to see what he could 
be doing. I realised that the 
Colonel was snoring magnifi- 
cently — the sonorous rhythm 
almost drowned the roaring of 
the torrent. The room was 
flooded with moonlight, and 
beside his uncle’s bed stood 
Long-and-Narrow, his air-gun 
in his hand. He might have 
been aiming at the man’s eye. 
Like a flash I was on him, 
wrenched the gun from his 
hand, and flung it out of the 
window. His first look at me 
was one of hate, changing to 
abject fear. 

“T think we’re dreaming,” I 
said. “Let’s get back to bed.” 
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He went without a word, and 
so did I. 

And the Oolonel went on 
snoring. 

The next morning Long-and- 
Narrow announced that he was 
going back to his home in 
Spain. He had stayed too long 
already, he said, and I did not 
contradict him. We parted 
civilly, and I have never seen 
him again. I told no one of 
the incident with the air-gun. 
He had not behaved like a 
hardened criminal, and I 
thought he was too much of 
a coward ever to become one. 
My own idea is that the un- 
expected temptation had been 
too much for his unprincipled 
mind, and that probably after- 
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wards he was quite pleased 
that it had come to nothing. 

That afternoon the Colonel 
had his telegram, and went 
joyfully off down the valley to 
get rid of his responsibilities. 
I stayed behind to make some 
studies for my picture; and 
as I copied the flowing lines 
and various tints of those noble 
distances, or tried to render 
the vitality of some animal or 
the vigour and the abruptness 
of trees and rocks, I felt curi- 
ously happy. I had got back 
my sense of proportion, and I 
was by so much the nearer to 
the truth of things and to 
the peace of nature. For, as 
the Colonel said, it is life that 
counts. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE JUJU ROCK. 


BY ‘“‘ LAKE OHAD.” 


TRAVELLING up to the North- 
ern Emirates of Nigeria these 
days in the luxurious grey boat 
express, the new-comer first 
glimpses the broad waters of 
the Niger after a sixteen-hour 
journey from the coast. As 
the dining-car glides smoothly 
across the huge steel bridge 
which newly spans the river, 
he sees the shimmering waters 
far below, divided into two 
channels by a long ridge-shaped 
island. Rising abruptly on his 
left, he cannot fail to notice a 
dark forest-backed peak sil- 
houetted against the sky, for 
all the world like a grim sen- 
tinel guarding this riverway 
entrance to the Northern States. 
The island not so very many 
years ago was one of the 
busiest slave-marts of the West- 
ern Sudan, whilst the gloomy 
cone-shaped peak has even a 
greater call upon the imagina- 
tion of the traveller, for many 
and varied are the after-dinner 
yarns told on the West African 
ocean boats about the famous 
“ Juju Rock ” of Kebba. Na- 
tive tradition has invested it 
with a sinister interest: ask 
the immaculately-clad and very 
efficient train steward who sil- 
ently dispenses the tea and 
iced drinks if he has ever 
climbed to the top, and he 


will intimate with appropriate 
gesture that nothing would 
persuade him to essay such a 
feat. Press him further, he 
will scratch the floor with his 
toe-nail and, mission training 
notwithstanding, will vouch- 
safe the information that evil 
spirits live in the caves and 
woods, and that all men are in 
fear of them. Europeans who 
have resided in that district 
long enough to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of the vernacular 
and the people, can seldom 
extract anything more definite. 
And as far as I know, the true 
origin of the mysterious “ juju ” 
of Kebba has never before been 
explained, although the bare 
facts of the drama enacted 
here over a century ago are 
known to a few men who 
have been long in the Service. 
I must here confess that the 
narrative is essentially muD- 
dane—African juju, in common 
with all superstition, is but 
the influence of imagination 
over the untutored mind. It 
might indeed be considered 
commonplace, were it not linked 
up with bygone days and the 
African slave-traffic of infam- 
ous memory. But of this let 
the reader judge. 

The personal part of my 
story takes us back some nine- 
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teen years, when Northern 
Nigeria was @ mere name, un- 
known almost save to the sport- 
ing or impecunious military 
officer and the younger son, 
hesitant on an administrative 
career. To the average man 
in Piccadilly, it had a vague 
existence any odd thousand 
miles between Egypt and the 
Cape, and it conveyed a hazy 
impression of malaria and dimly 
recollected lines of school-taught 
Longfellow. It was @ full de- 
cade before the hustling Euro- 
pean trader and the tin-miner 
had drawn public attention to 
the potential wealth of its 
forests and highlands, and well- 
meaning but ill-advised female 
writers had declared to a credu- 
lous world that it was the last 
stronghold of misogynists and 
peccant husbands. In short, 
it was at the transient period 
when, at a bare dozen outposts, 
scattered over a vast and re- 
cently-acquired territory, a mere 
handful of ’varsity men and 
soldiers were laying the founda- 
tions of Britain’s most valuable 
tropical possession. Removed 
from the conventionalities of 
European civilisation, spending 
months in gipsy fashion locat- 
ing and assessing remote and 
hitherto unknown native cities, 
surveying endless streams and 
forests, establishing law and 
order with a few locally-raised 
and hastily-trained constabu- 
lary, these men, circumscribed 
only by the traditions of their 
caste and race, were vouch- 
safed the privilege of being 
Perhaps the very last in the 
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vanguard of the pioneers of 
the Dark Continent. 

Few now remain in the Ser- 
vice. Many, alas, fell by the 
roadside; some eventually at- 
tained high official positions 
elsewhere ; others have since 
retired “to Bath or Bourne- 
mouth.” Amongst the sol- 
diers I cannot recall one who 
did not rejoin his old unit 
during that memorable August, 
when “ steel and fire and stone ” 
called them to even closer grips 
with Life. And how well they 
helped to hold the line in 
France, in the Cameroons, and 
in Hast Africa, only their few 
remaining comrades know. 

Of such was John Crichton, 
erstwhile captain of a regular 
line regiment, and at the open- 
ing of my story a district 
commandant of constabulary. 
The only son of a country 


parson, he had at consider- 
able sacrifice been sent to a 


public school. From thence, 
by the traditional route of the 
county militia, he passed into 
the regulars, saw service on 
the North-West Frontier and 
afterwards in the Boer War, 
where his linguistic abilities 
obtained for him a staff ap- 
pointment. Still in the early 
thirties and chafing at the 
unholy prospect of a decade 
of garrison life, he volunteered 
for service in a land where 
big-game shooting and polo 
were not restricted by reason 
of a narrow purse. He had a 
curious secretive strain in his 
nature, which, contrary to type, 
had not been eliminated by his 
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public-school and army train- 
ing. He would sometimes dis- 
appear into the solitude of the 
bush for weeks together, and 
turn up, usually about night- 
fall, looking hardier and thinner 
than ever, a few pages added 
to the vernacular dictionary he 
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was compiling, or perhaps some 
new and interesting sidelights 
on native custom or character, 
For the rest, he was a genial 
fellow enough, a keen sports- 
man, and a man who had seen 
a good deal of the world as it is 
to be seen from a Service angle. 


II. 


The bane of John Crichton’s 
existence at the time that 
this story opens was the Staff 
Officer at Constabulary Head- 
quarters, a newly-arrived and 
enthusiastic major of militia, 
whose pointed curiosity on the 
subject of delayed reports and 
returns, unchecked errors in 
pay accounts, shortages of 


stores, and such arid official 
details, seemed never to be 


satisfied. It decidedly lacked 
charm. One day on patrol 
John received an unusually 
sharp reminder of the unsuper- 
vised shortcomings of the native 
clerk whom he had left in 
charge of his mud-and-wattle 
“ office ” at District Headquar- 
ters, and he decided to return 
thither without delay. He 
started off that afternoon, and 
was caught in a terrific tor- 
nado. He had some fifteen 
miles to go to the next rest- 
camp, and he urged his horse 
to a canter ahead of the car- 
riers. In the blinding rain 
he must have taken a side- 
track, for he realised after an 
hour that he had lost his way. 
He turned back, but although 
the rain had then ceased, dark- 


ness was setting in, and it 
was apparent that unless the 
escort could trace his horse’s 
hoof-marks, obliterated most 
likely in the heavy rain, he 
would be “ bushed” for the 
night. By no means a cheer- 
ful prospect, soaked to the 
skin, dog-tired and hungry— 
all the elements of a dose of 
fever, not to mention the possi- 
bility of an encounter with a 
leopard, a common enough ex- 
perience after dark in those 
regions. 

Night had fallen before he 
decided to dismount and cut 
some branches to form a rough 
shelter. He then discovered 
that he had left his jack-knife, 
as well as pipe and matches, 
in his haversack, which the 
orderly had been carrying. This 
was the last straw. So he 
decided to walk along the vis- 
cous track, which fortunately 
he had not lost, on the remote 
chance of striking the main 
road. He wandered about for 
two hours leading his horse, 
stumbling in the darkness over 
ant-heaps, and plunging into 
muddy rain-pools. Suddenly 
his heart leapt, for he saw 4 
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pright light just over the crest 
of a dim ridge some few hun- 
dred yards distant. He soon 
found ‘himself in a tiny village 
miles away from the main 
road, a backwater uncharted 
on the maps of those days— 
the only official record of whose 
existence might possibly have 
been a terse entry in the pro- 
vincial tribute register. 
Crichton approached the 
nearest hut, and after estab- 
lishing confidence with the flut- 
tering inhabitants, told them 
in the vernacular that he wished 
to speak to the sariki,1 and to 
secure what accommodation 
was available for the night. 
A comely young native woman 
came forward and explained 
that the sariki, whose name 
was Suli, was very aged, and, 
moreover, had been ill for a 
long time, but that perhaps 
she could deputise. Blessing 
his knowledge of the language, 
John intimated that the first 
essential was a large calabash 
of hot water and as much 
privacy as possible, with a fire 
to dry his garments. During 
which time, he suggested, some 
boiled eggs and roasted Indian 
com wowd be distinctly ac- 
ceptable as the most likely 
available forms of nourishment. 
The hospitality of these 
simple villagers exceeded his 
expectations, and he counted 
himself exceedingly lucky as 
he fell asleep thoroughly tired 
out. Early next morning he 
was awakened by a commo- 
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tion in the village, and, clad 
only in shorts and singlet, he 
arose from his improvised couch 
of bamboo and grass matting, 
to find the police escort who 
had been searching for him all 
night. 

Mindful of his obligations, 
both as a guest and as a re- 
presentative of the Govern- 
ment, he paid a formal visit 
to the sariki. He found him 
lying on a carved wooden bed- 
stead of crude design inside a 
darkened mud-house. In the 
prime of life he must have 
been @ man of magnificent 
physique; but his withered 
frame, tremulous hands, and 
feeble voice now testified only 
too plainly that he. had long 
outlived the allotted span. He 
was mentally alert, however, 
and he raised himself on his 
elbow, but Crichton motioned 
him to lie down, and accorded 
him the usual salutations. He 
ascertained from him the name 
of the village and a few other 
details, and, finding him ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, chatted 
for quite a long time. No 
European, it appeared, had ever 
been to this little hamlet before, 
lying as it did miles off the 
beaten track. Sida, the capital 
of the Emirate, was some five 
days’ march away, and the 
people of the village went 
there periodically to sell their 
produce. But Suli himself, 
crippled with rheumatism and 
an old wound, had not ven- 
tured beyond the precincts of 
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his own compound for years. 
He remembered the days long 
before the white men had made 
their way up the Niger, when 
the merciless Fulani raiders 
from the northern deserts used 
to descend under cover of 
night, fire the villages, put the 
old people to the sword, seize 
the young men and women and 
march them down to the Delta 
ports, where they were sold 
and sent across the seas. Crich- 
ton listened to the old man’s 
narrative with keen attention, 
for he had taken more than a 
passing interest in the history 
of the once-powerful Nufi em- 
pire, which had been overrun 
by the fierce desert horsemen 
in the eighteenth century, and 
reduced to an impotent and 
long-suffering recruiting terrain 
for the infamous slave-traffic. 
Suli himself had been cap- 
tured as a small child amidst 
such scenes, but, being too 
young, he was disposed of to 
a trader on Kebba Island. 
Many years afterwards, when 
he had secured his freedom, 
he joined the entourage of the 
Hmir of Sida as a dogari or 
bodyguard, and had fought 
against the Fulani. He was 
severely wounded by a spear- 
thrust in one of these en- 
counters and lamed for life, 
and was granted a piece of 
land and a house, around which 
the present village had sprung. 
In these sequestered shades 
well off the trading routes, he 
had lived for many years, un- 
disturbed even by the advent 
of the British constabulary, 
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who had captured Sida some 
ten years before. 

Orichton elicited particulars 
of the old man’s illness, and the 
carriers having come up by 
this time, he opened his travel- 
ling medicine-case and made 
up a salicylate mixture. More 
as a thank-offering for his for- 
tunate delivery the night before, 
he parted with a precious bottle 
of liniment and some medi- 
cated cotton-wool, and was 
amply repaid by the touching 
gratitude with which it was 
received. After the customary 
ceremonious farewell,he jumped 
on his horse and rode out of 
the village. Passing through 
the tiny market-place, he was 
surprised to notice suspended 
from the branch of a wide- 
spreading tree a large bell of 
European manufacture. Curious 
as to the presence of such 
an unusual object in such a 
place, he paused to examine 
it. It was a ship’s bell made 
of gun-metal blackened by 
exposure, and inscribed upon 
it, he was just able to pick 
out the device Star of Havanna, 
1807. He cantered on, and in 
a few hours was on the main 
road and into camp. 

Eight months later a bound- 
ary dispute took Crichton into 
the same remote district. Rec- 
ollecting the small hamlet in 
the vicinity and its interesting 
old sariki, he decided to pay it 
@ visit on his return journey. 
He was forestalled, however, 
for a runner met him saying 
that the news that he was m 
the neighbourhood had reached 
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them, and that the sariki was 
very ill and begged him to 
come without delay. Taking 
his medicine-case and a carrier, 
he made at once for the village. 

The old man was lying on 
the same grotesquely - carved 
bed, but it was evident that 
his days were closely num- 
bered. He raised his hand 
feebly in salutation, and inti- 
mated that he desired to ex- 
press gratitude for the kindness 
that Crichton had shown him 
some months before. He real- 
ised that his time was very 
near, but before Allah called 
him to his fathers, he wished 
to impart the history of his 
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youth and the full account of 
his early adventures on the 
Kebba Juju Rock. It would 
be impossible to attempt the 
literal translation of the re- 
markable narrative which fol- 
lowed, interspersed as it was 
with the oft-recurring proverb 
and curious allegory so dear 
to the heart of the Moham- 
medan of these parts. Indeed, 
Crichton found some difficulty 
at times in following the story, 
for the sariki frequently lapsed 
into the hybrid riverine dialect, 
and from time to time there 
were long pauses during which 
the thread of the narrative was 
obscured. 


Ii, 


“ Of my young days as slave 
in the household of Saba, the 
leather-worker of Kebba Is- 
land,” began the old man, “ it 
is little I can remember. Saba 
was @ kind master, and I 
always had plenty to eat, and 
was never badly treated. One 
evil cloud was always above 
us. Never did we lie down at 
night without fear of the 
dreaded Fulani who might 
swoop down in the darkness 
upoh us, burn the thatches, 
and carry us away into the 
unknown. Often have I 
watched droves of unhappy 
captives from the North pass- 
ing through our island. Some- 
times they were sold in the 
Market-place even as I had 
been. That was when they 
were too young or when they 
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would die before getting to 
the coast. Many collapsed even 
on reaching the island, and the 
neck-fetters of iron which joined 
them to their fellows were 
struck off, and they were thrown 
alive and helpless to the hyenas 
and vultures. With these eyes 
I have seen a slave-driver cut 
the throat of a footsore woman 
heavy with child who had be- 
come @ drag on the chain; 
and sick, stumbling men lashed 
along, their raw backs black 
with flies. Allah too has seen, 
but he has recorded all. 
“Often had I heard our 
people tell of the white men 
from a far-off country who 
came in great ships to the 
places where the river meets 
the black waters which never 
rest. It was said they used 
K 
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to bring rods of brass and 
shining beads of many colours 
to give to the fat coast mer- 
chants in exchange for our 
unhappy brothers stolen from 
their villages by the slave- 
raiders. Sometimes when I 
was lazy and slept in the noon- 
tide heat instead of cleaning 
the house, my master would 
lightly say that he would sell 
me to the next caravan that 
passed through. Then I would 
dream at night of tales I had 
heard of cruelties to slaves in 
the strange lands beyond the 
seas, and would mend my ways. 
Fanti traders from the South 
would bring with them stories 
of the white strangers who had 
sailed up the river, but had 
been forced to return to their 
big ships by fever and want of 
food, for the frightened people 
of the country ran away when 
they saw them. Once, years 
before, it was said that a lone 
white man? had made his way 
up past the island, but had dis- 
appeared in the upper streams 
never to return, for he was 
killed in the rapids of Boussa. 
“Just after my sixteenth 
salla,”’ * the old man continued, 
“the day came which changed 
all my life. It was late one 
evening when the river was 
low in the dry season that the 
tall white man with the yellow 
beard reached the island. The 
news of his coming was brought 
to us some hours before by 
our fishermen, who flew home- 
wards like frightened birds as 
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soon as they saw the stranger 
paddling his canoe up-river. 
The folk of Kebba gathered 
on the sands to meet the 
baturi,? the young men with 
their long spears and arrows, 
the elders behind. His canoe 
was of a kind unknown to us, 
burnt out of a solid tree-trunk. 
In the middle was a black box 
with bands of metal around it, 
heavy, for it weighed the boat 
low in the water. 

“ But it was to the stranger 
himself that we all looked. 
Remember, I had never before 
seen a baturi. He was very 
tall, and had long hair and 
beard the colour of the river- 
sand. On his head was a black 
hat made of straw. His coat 
was of fine blue cloth with 
shining buttons of metal. 
Around his neck was a red 
cloth, and in his belt a small 
knife with a carved white 
handle. His wrists were bare, 
and underneath the fair hairs 
that covered them I could see 
blue figures marked on the 
skin. Long afterwards, I saw 
that his whole body was cov- 
ered with these patterns—of 
trees, animals, and even snakes. 
His eyes were of the colour of 
the deep water when it is still, 
but they looked very tired. 
All this I saw when I first 
looked at the stranger who 
came so suddenly into our lives 
that evening. 

“Now Allah willed that at 
this time there was staying on 
the island a certain trader from 
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the Fanti coast, who before had 
had dealings with white men. 
He wore a gown made of their 
cloth, and this the baturi saw, 
and beckoned to him to inter- 
pret. He wished, he said, for 
shelter and food; he was a 
man of peace, and would reward 
us freely. He was ill, and had 
journeyed many days with 
zazabs * upon him, and wanted 
only to rest. The elders spoke 
together, and told the inter- 
preter that if this were truly 
@ man of peace he would be 
welcome. The stranger replied 
saying he had no weapons and 
nothing beyond the big box in 
the canoe, and some brass in 
exchange for his daily needs. 

“ After taking counsel to- 
gether, they gave him a hut, 
and he paid them with cowries 
which he got from the Fanti 
trader for a few brass rods. 


The next day he asked to speak 
again to the elders. He was a 
traveller, he said, from distant 
lands, and had left his ship at 


the mouth of the river; he 
was not a trader, neither was 
he a teacher of a new faith. 
He had journeyed northwards, 
and now wished to turn over- 
land towards the forests of 
the west and reach the sea at 
the place where the forts 
guarded the cliffs of the Kassar 
Francais.2 Could he be given 
a servant to look after his few 
wants whilst he sojourned on 
the island and recovered from 
his illness ? 

“T was very frightened when 
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my master told me that I was 
to wait upon the stranger. In 
exchange for house and slave, 
he gave Saba some silver coins 
and a large bell of brass which 
was in the bottom of the canoe. 
Now, because of the terrible 
things which happened shortly 
afterwards, Saba buried this 
bell; but many years after, 
when I went to the place as 
one of the Emir’s guards, I 
dug it up and brought it here. 
If you go outside to the market- 
place, you can see it now hang- 
ing under the big tree, to wit- 
ness that my story is true.”’ 

Crichton assured him that 
he had already seen the bell, 
and Suli continued :— 

“The baturi had spoken 
truly. He sat down quietly in 
our midst and never troubled 
us. He showed me how to 
make soups and messes with 
the maize and corn of the 
country, butter from the milk, 
and strange ways of cooking 
the eggs. I learnt to make 
cunning traps for wildfowl and 
nooses for duiker, whilst I 
taught him many words and 
names in our tongue. One day 
he asked me if I would go with 
him on his long journey across 
the forests to the place of the 
setting sun. I gladly said yes, 
for I was very young, and did 
not know what lay beyond the 
far-off hills. 

“He dug @ hole in the floor 
of the hut for the big black 
box, and told me that it held 
magani * that would surely kill 
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anybody who touched it. He 
slept every night on a bamboo 
bed over the hole, and if he 
went outside in the sun-time, 
he charged me in the name of 
Allah never to leave the bed. 
He always carried on his belt 
a bag of goatskin, with large 
white coins inside, which the 
Fanti trader always quickly 
changed for many cowries. In 
this bag, too, he kept the keys 
of the iron box. 

“One day it chanced that 
an Arab merchant arrived with 
some fine horses, which were 
exceedingly costly. The baturi 
cast his eye upon them, and 
told the merchant to call the 
next day. That night after 
the watch was set, and I was 
sleeping in the zauri,' I heard a 
noise. Looking through the 
straw eaves, I saw the baturi 
with a light. The bed was 
moved and the box was open. 
On the ground were many 
metal ornaments brighter than 
our copper rings and necklets, 
all with fine stones which 
sparkled, some red, some blue, 
and some which changed into 
all colours. I saw him bend 
over the box and lift out a bag. 
From this he took some yellow 
coins which he put into the 
pouch on his belt. He jumped 
up and looked out of the door 
of the hut stealthily, for the 
night was quiet. He came back 
and I saw no more, for I was 
very frightened, and lay down on 
my bed, knowing that there were 
those on the island who would 
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kill him did they but know 
what was in the box. Next 
morning he bought two horses 
for our caravan to Senegal. 

“Tt was the second new moon 
after he had dwelt amongst us 
that the strange and terrible 
thing came to pass. A canoe 
arrived one morning with tales 
of a party of white men who 
were sailing up-river ina strange 
boat larger than had ever been 
seen before. They were bad 
men who had iron tubes which 
spat fire and smoke, killing folk 
in villages who did not bring 
supplies of food. When the 
wind failed, they seized men 
and women, and forced them 
to row their boat, and after- 
wards threw them overboard. 
They were many days distant, 
but would surely do harm if 
they reached our rich island. 

“‘T ran back to the hut. The 
baturi was standing up when 
I entered, but when I told him 
the news, he sat down very 
suddenly, and his face became 
white. After a while he drank 
a calabash of water, and spake 
thus to me: ‘These are evil 
men. They follow to kill me 
and take my box. I must go 
quickly, and you must come 
and help me. But nobody 
must know, else these men 
will surely find me.’ 

‘““We dug up the box, and 
at nightfall we crossed the 
river to the shore under the 
Great Rock. We hid the canoe 
in the grasses of the swamp at 
the foot, and carried the box 
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to the dry land. When I heard 
that we were to climb to the 
top of the Rock, fear seized me, 
for I knew that fierce animals 
lived up there amongst the 
caves and forests, and many a 
night I had heard the cries of 
leopards and hyenas from up 
above. But what the master 
wills, the slave cannot dispute, 
and -I helped to carry the box 
up the hillside. A short way 
up, the baturi said he could go 
no farther, and suddenly sat 
down and vomited. As I told 
you, he had been ill and was 
not strong. I went back to 
the boat to bring up the small 
food we had taken with us, 
but, returning in the dark, 
I missed the path. Alone in 
the blackness I was terrified, 
and I stumbled for hours 
through the woods and over 
rocks, but feeling my way 


ever upwards. Once I saw 
two shining green eyes moving 
in the darkness, and I shrieked 


and ran faster. At last I 
heard the call to prayer on the 
island below, and knew that 
the dark night was done and 
dawn had come. As the light 
grew, I found myself not far 
from the top, and seeing a cave 
under a big flat rock, I crawled 
in and fell asleep. ; 
“The sun was high before 
I woke and looked round. The 
island below was under a gown 
of smoke, and the sands of the 
Tiver sparkled in the sun as 
far as I could see. Many mov- 
ing red dots on the green plain 
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across the river showed the 
antelope feeding. Everything 
was silence. My arms ached 
with the work of the night, 
and my feet and legs were 
bleeding. I set out at once to 
find the baturi and wandered 
about all day, eating the wild 
cassava which grew everywhere. 
Water there was in plenty, 
running out of little holes in 
the rock. After many hours, 
I came to the place where I 
had left the white man the 
night before. I looked all 
round, but he had gone, and 
so had the box. So I com- 
menced to climb up the rock 
again, and when after a weary 
journey the top was again in 
sight, it filled me with gladness 
to see him already up there, 
cooking some food over a fire.” 

“How did he get the box to 
the top?” Crichton interpo- 
lated. 

“Tt was not there,” said the 
sariki. ‘‘ He said nothing about 
it, and I never saw it again. 
He must have hidden it some- 
where in the forest, where it 
may be to this day. 

** We now had to seek food, 
for the wild cassava was not 
good for the baturi. I said I 
would go to the island to bring 
fowls and goats and yams, but 
he fiercely forbade me leave 
the Rock. We had some igiya,! 
and with this I set traps to 
catch guinea-fowl and birds. 
For many days we lived like 
this, sheltering from the sun 
by day and the leopards by 
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night in the small cave at the 
top, which we dug out with our 
hands under the rock. 

“Every morning before the 
sun was too strong the baturi 
used to betake himself to a 
point on top of the highest 
rock. There he would sit and 
watch the river as it rolled 
away between the sand-banks 
down to the south. Sometimes 
he would sit there for hours 
looking for the boat which 
never came. When he felt 
strong, he would go off by him- 
self into the forest below, tell- 
ing me to prepare his meal in 
the evening. At night, in front 
of the fire, he sometimes spoke to 
me of strange lands he had seen, 
of great ships, of long travels, 
of fighting at sea, and of evil 
deeds. Nobody ever came up 
from the village, for they sup- 
posed we had gone westwards 
into the bush on our long jour- 
ney to the Kassar Francais. 

“It was not long before I 
saw that he was very ill. He 
could not eat the food, and 
time after time hauka! seized 
him. He would perspire heavi- 
ly, talk in a strange manner 
of things I could not under- 
stand, and groan as one in 
great pain. Until at last one 
night when he was burning with 
fever, I went outside to get 
him water. As I entered the 
cave, his madness came upon 
him so that he rushed out at 
me with his knife in his hand, 
shouting that he would kill me. 
I fled and hid in the bush all 
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night. In the morning all was 
quiet, but he was not in the 
cave. I searched all around, 
and at last, far down the hill, 
my eye caught the angulu® 
circling in the air as you have 
seen them when a horse has 
dropped. A great terror filled 
my heart, and I wanted to run, 
but I could only follow the 
path. At last in the deep grass 
I saw the body of the baturi, 
half-eaten by hyenas. After- 
wards I knew that they must 
have set on him after he had 
fallen in his madness, for the 
knife was still in his hand, but 
was clean, and you have heard 
that never will they attack a 
man on his legs. 

“The sight was so terrible 
that my head turned and I 
dashed blindly through the 
forest until I got to the water’s 
edge. I swam the river until 
I reached the island, when I 
also was like unto one de- 
mented. They put me into a 
hut, and waited until I could 
tell them of the thing that had 
come to pass. When they 
heard, a great fear came upon 
them all. The river people of 
these parts know not Allah, 
and you, the white man who 
has studied their language and 
thoughts, must have heard 
what a mysterious and terrible 
thing to their minds is mad- 
ness. Their juju-men teach 
them that whosoever touches 
the dead body of one smitten 
thus receives unto himself the 
evil spirit, and although this 
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may be hidden in him during 
his lifetime, yet after death 
his soul communes with the 
wild beasts, and becomes ever 
afterwards as one of them. 

“So it was that nobody ever 
went near that which remained 
of the stranger. And to this 
day the forests of the Rock 
have never been trodden, for 
a curse is on the place. Even 
now, the people of the island, 
when they hear the roar of the 
wild animals at night, say that 
it is surely the evil spirit of 
the dead baturi which roams 
about in the darkness and 
cannot rest.” 

Such was the remarkable 
nalrative, grim in its sim- 
plicity, told by the old sariki, 
and Crichton, revolving in his 
mind its possibilities, not less 
than its probabilities, asked 
him how the other white 
strangers fared when they 
arrived at the island, and 
if they had not sought the 
box. 

“You know the ‘ Red Rest- 
ing Place’ down the river, 
where the Niger waters meet 
those of the river of the East,” 1 
said the old man. ‘‘ Here, on 
the hidden rocks, their boat 
was caught by the current. 
They swam to the shore on 
the side where live the fierce 
Igarras. So the news came 
to us long afterwards, and 
from then they passed into 
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the Unknown. Never until 
this day have I opened my 
lips concerning the box, not 
even to my own people. It 
may be that some one will find 
it in the years to come, but it 
will surely bring evil upon 
him even as it did upon those 
I have told you of.” 

Still pondering over the story 
of the unhappy sailor and his 
pursuers, Orichton rose, and 
found that evening had fallen. 
Summoning an attendant, he 
gave him directions to look 
after the old man, and made 
preparations for a night’s stay 
in the village. As he tossed 
fitfully on his camp-bed that 
night, he recalled the fearsome 
native traditions which had 
always centred around the 
Kebba Juju Rock and the 
faintly - remembered __ stories 
about the evil spirits which 
haunted its grim summit. He 
was up at daybreak the next 
morning, and having ascer- 
tained that Suli had been prop- 
erly tended, he left some medi- 
cine and promised to send a 
runner to. Provincial Head- 
quarters for the Government 
dresser. Some days  how- 
ever before the latter arrived 
at the village, the soul of 
the old ex-slave had fled to 
join— 

‘6 The silence that is in the starry sky, 


The sleep that is amongst the lonely 
hills.” 
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Christmas Eve of 1906 will 
ever remain in My memory, 
for it was then that I ran 
across John Crichton when I 
happened to be on a shooting- 
trip on the Niger, not far from 
the place where the foregoing 
events took place. As I have 
said, he was a man of curious 
reticences, and rarely had I 
known him so communicative 
as on that festive evening when 
we joined our camp-tables on 
a sandbank in the middle of 
the river, and under a warm 
starry sky enjoyed such cheer 
that a Christmas parcel from 
home and the joint efforts of 
our cooks were able to provide. 

The story as told by Crichton 
made a vivid appeal to me. 
My instincts were piqued by 
the mystery of the unhappy 
seafarer of bygone days, and 
the queer boat-load of ruffians 
tracking him so many hundreds 
of miles into the Dark Conti- 
nent. Their objective was clear- 
ly the box, which, if the testi- 
mony of the old ex-slave was 
to be accepted, contained jewel- 
lery and gold, probably of great 
value. Weighing the facts, 
and discounting such parts of 
the old man’s narrative likely 
to be the outcome of an un- 
tutored imagination or an im- 
paired memory, I made up 
my mind to do my best to 
corroborate the details if ever 
my duties chanced to take me 
Kebba-wards. In any case, 
the facts already definitely es- 


tablished would throw an in- 
teresting historical  sidelight 
upon the early exploration of 
the Niger. 

Glancing through the official 
gazette about a year later, I 
noticed that Crichton had re- 
signed his appointment on ter- 
mination of his furlough in 
England. I heard nothing fur- 
ther of him, and concluded 
that he had either gone back 
to his regiment, or that his 
restless spirit had taken him 
to some distant frontier of the 
Empire. Four years aifter- 
wards, I learnt, much to my 
surprise, that he had returned 
to Northern Nigeria prospect- 
ing. About this time, miners 
and adventurers of all sorts 
and conditions from all parts 
of the world were arriving, 
for it was the year of the great 
tin boom, and it was rumoured 
also that gold had been found. 
I heard casually that Crichton 
had chosen his old district, but 
he was soon lost amongst the 
hundreds of prospectors who 
were then scattered all over 
the country. Months after- 
wards, I met several men who 
had known him in the old days, 
but they only mentioned that 
he had been prospecting, and 
had returned to England after 
a@ short stay, probably dis- 
appointed with this new com- 
mercial facet of life. 

The Fates ordained that I 
should not set foot in the Nufi 
Emirate until many years later. 
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The railway had then pushed 
a finger of iron through its 
fertile valleys, and many of 
the old-time villages had be- 
come large trade centres, tap- 
ping the country on all sides, 
and introducing alien popula- 
tions and manners. It was thus 
with the sequestered backwater 
which had sheltered the old 
sariki, Suli. I had no difficulty 
in identifying the place, and 
even the tree mentioned by 
Crichton. The bell had long 
since disappeared, doubtless in 
the charcoal fires of the native 
blacksmiths, and the only token 
of its existence was a twisted 
iron wire on a lower branch, 
embedded in several years’ 
growth of bark. Equally re- 
mote in the minds of the now 
prosperous inhabitants was the 
memory of the old man of the 
bygone slave days. 


It is an abrupt and uncon- 
ventional call from Equatorial 
West Africa to the Riviera, 
but it was on leave during the 
winter of 1913 that I next met 


Crichton. I saw him in the 
International Club at Monte 
Carlo, and it struck me, to 
borrow an expressive Trans- 
atlanticism, that he had worn 
very badly during the seven 
years that had passed. He 
asked me to call at his villa 
just outside Nice, and one even- 
ing, being at a loose end, I 
chartered one of the highly- 
Upholstered and expensive 
motor vehicles which line up 
outside Ruhl’s, and within 
twenty minutes was purring 
up a steep magnolia drive ter- 
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minating in a magnificent 
facade which overlooked the 
twinkling lights of Villefranche 
Harbour. I at once perceived 
that John’s financial position 
was of no mean order, and this 
was amply confirmed by the 
interior of the establishment. 
I was even more surprised, 
however, when I met the chate- 
laine, a brilliant Doucet-gowned 
Parisienne, who the season be- 
fore had numbered amongst her 
friends a financier whose name 
at that day was a power on all 
the bourses of Europe. 

John led me into a quiet 
alcove in front of the villa. 
Framed by the shadowy Alpes- 
Maritimes, there lay below us 
the glittering night panorama 
of the Riviera from Nice to 
Bordighera—midway between, 
Monte Carlo, brightest and cost- 
liest of all those pretty jewels. 
We exchanged news of old 
friends, men like ourselves, 
whose work carried them up 
and down the world on various 
missions, and I gathered that 
he had migrated restlessly be- 
tween the great cosmopolitan 
caravanserais of London, Paris, 
and the Mediterranean for the 
past two idle years. It was 
manifest that he was profoundly 
unhappy, and I could not help 
reflecting how sadly he had 
fallen away from his old virile 
and fastidious self. I ven- 
tured to urge him to join a 
big-game expedition which I 
knew was leaving shortly for 
East Africa, and I was glad to 
see how he brightened up as he 
considered the project. “‘ This 
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sort of life is pretty demoral- 
ising,” he said. ‘“‘I wonder 
if they would give me a job 
in Somaliland. I hear they’ve 
just started a Oamel Corps 
there. ...I should like to 
get back into uniform again.” 

Our talk once more drifted 
to old times, but he made no 
reference to our Christmas din- 
ner under the Southern Cross, 
and somewhat pointedly, I 
thought, avoided all mention 
of his last trip to Africa. Not 
wishing to intrude upon his 
personal affairs or to appear 
to force a confidence, I re- 


During the latter part of 
the war military duties in 
London occasionally took me 
to the City offices of the great 


shipping lines, and one drizzling 
afternoon I found myself shel- 
tering under the portals of a 
world-famed registry wherein 
are preserved the records of 
vessels and voyages long since 


forgotten. Musing over the 
many strange histories which 
must be buried amongst these 
archives, there flashed across 
my mind the old bell at Kebba 
and its curious inscription. I 
inquired whether it was possible 
to trace the Star of Havanna, 
and in a spacious record-room 
I interviewed a grey-headed 
clerk—curious anachronism in 
those topsy - turvy days 
amongst brightly-adorned girls, 
who flitted paper-laden through 
corridors and offices, or smoked 
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stricted my conversation to 
Service matters, and after punc- 
tiliously taking leave of my 
hostess, I returned to Nice. 

John Crichton never joined 
the Camel Corps. It was des- 
tined to be the last time I 
was to see him, for he “ went 
west ” across the barricades of 
Neuve Chapelle just after the 
outbreak of war the following 
year. I doubt whether he left 
@ will—which, after all, was 
strictly his own concern, for 
both his parents were dead, 
and he had not a soul de- 
pendent upon him. 


cigarettes as they tapped non- 
chalantly at their typing- 
machines. 

‘Was 1807 about the year 
of this ship? ” asked the man 
of records. 

I remembered that this pre- 
cisely was the date inscribed 
upon the bell, and inwardly 
speculated whether all bygone 
vessels were so accurately cata- 
logued in his brain. 

“We had a gentleman in- 
quiring about her some years 
back,” he explained, as a rem- 
iniscent gleam flashed across 
his spectacles. ‘‘He thought 
she was one of those old 
privateers that ran between 
Guinea and the West Indies 
with slaves or anything else 
they could pick up. But she 
wasn’t. I’ll get you the docket.” 

The official records showed 
that the Star of Havanna was 
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a full-rigged barque built at 
Harwich about the time when 
England, having vanquished 
Napoleon on the seas, was 
diverting her maritime energies 
to merchant craft and com- 
merce with America. After 
several successful voyages, she 
sailed from London in May 
1825 for Charleston and New 
Orleans with a cargo of calico 
prints. She was evidently one 
of the best ships of her day, 
for she had twenty-two pas- 
sengers on board, chiefly South- 
ern planters returning to their 
homes. A French family bear- 
ing a historic name had taken 
passage for Charleston. With 
them, so a copy of the purser’s 
schedule testified, they had a 
considerable amount of pro- 
perty, including a strong box 
containing jewellery and gold, 
whose value, even in those 
days, closely approximated a 
six-figure sum. 

The Star of Havanna never 
reached her destination. She 
was reported as last seen five 
days off the Carolina coast, 
but ship, passengers, and crew 
were never heard of again, and 
not the slightest trace was 
ever found. 

When I had garnered the 
bare official details, I turned 
to the clerk, and asked if he 
happened to remember the 
previous seeker into the his- 
tory of the ill-fated vessel. 
“T’ve forgotten his name,” he 
said, “but he was an army 
officer who had travelled abroad 
a lot. He spent days hunting 
out the records of all sorts of 
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ships that used to run from 
Africa to the West Indies in 
the old slaving days. Perhaps 
you knew hin, sir ? ” 

As briefly as possible I inti- 
mated that we had both closely 
studied African history, and 
were interested in the Star of 
Havamna because we under- 
stood that she was one of the 
vessels engaged in the slave 
traffic. 

“No,” he added; “as you 
see by her papers, she was 
never near Africa. Your friend 
went to such trouble to find 
out all about her that I thought 
at the time he was writing a 
sea-yarn. We get lots of people 
like that here, you know. 
Either that, or he was some 
relation to the French people 
on board, for he was often over 
in Paris, and told me once that 
they had only just managed 
to get away to England with 
their valuables during the Rev- 
olution.” 

Coincidence has wide-embrac- 
ing arms, and when it stands 
astride two continents and over- 
looks the possibilities of a cen- 
tury, one finds it difficult to 
establish what lawyers call con- 
clusive proof. Nevertheless, to 
my mind, the facts which I 
have so imperfectly pieced to- 
gether cannot fail to correlate 
the loss of the Star of Havanna 
with the death of the hunted 
seaman on the black-scarped 
peak of Kebba; and perhaps, 
what is of keener interest to 
the Nigerian traveller of to-day, 
the origin of the evil juju of 
the Rock. For the rest, his- 
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tory tells us that the breaking- 
up of the sea-power of France 
about that time set free a small 
fleet of privateering vessels of 
doubtful repute, to whom for 
decades adventure upon the 
high seas had been the breath 
of life. The final suppression 
of the slave-trade threw them 
upon their own resources, and 
those few who elected not to 
settle down to legitimate trade 
ventures hoisted any flag which 
suited their purpose, and lived 
for a very brief period by 
violence and piracy on the 
high seas. I think there is no 
doubt that it was the unhappy 
fate of the richly-laden Star of 
Havanna to cross the path of 
one of these unknown ex- 
slavers, who, after scuttling 


the unfortunate vessel, hurried 
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undetected across the Atlantic 
to her old hunting-grounds with 
the plunder. And it was one 
member of this crew of scoun- 
drels who outwitted the rest 
and succeeded in escaping into 
the interior of Africa with the 
most valuable booty of all. 
He it was who perished s0 
miserably at Kebba; his the 
epitaph, that sinister tradition 
which will ever be associated 
with the Rock, what time the 
sunlit waters below roll down 
on their long journey to meet 
the restless breakers of the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

Of the precise part enacted 
by John Crichton in the drama 
nearly a hundred years later, 
who can tell? ‘“ Allah,” said 
the old ex-slave, “has seen. 
He has recorded all.” 
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WHILE we were waiting for 
the blow to fall which, we were 
told, impended, we had time 
to reflect by whose evil deeds 
it was that we came within 
the danger of the blow. Neither 
countries nor men rush upon 
ruin by accident or without 
premeditation. And the modest 
success of the Socialists at the 
General Election—a success 
which, if it be not checked, 
will achieve our ruin presently 
—was ensured by the fanatics 
who passed, with scarce a 


murmur of dissent, the ill- 
omened, unwanted Franchise 
Bill of 1917-18. The historians 
of the future may discover 
why that Bill was introduced 
and driven through the two 


Houses of Parliament with 
scarce a debate. Was it hyp- 
notism which procured its ready 
acceptance, or were its main- 
springs merely vanity and ignor- 
ance? However it came into 
being, one thing is certain: it 
was due to the surrender of 
certain Conservatives, who al- 
Ways seem to be ready with 
comfort and support for their 
adversaries when a revolution 
18 at hand. 

We know those Conservatives 
Well. Their principles are not 
Conservative, but concession- 


ary, a8 Disraeli said long ago. 
“This Party,” he added in a 
sentence of grave and memor- 
able wit, ‘‘ treats institutions 
as we do our pheasants—they 
preserve only to destroy them.”’ 
It is, indeed, by destroying 
carefully preserved institutions 
that our ‘‘ concessionaries,”’ still 
wearing false labels upon their 
coats, have undone this realm 
of England. They have gone 
about their work of ruin with 
a cheerful complacency jeven 
with a foolish pride. They 
have inflicted more damage on 
the Empire than Radicals and 
Socialists combined, because in 
their wicked course they have 
met with no opposition. Why 
should they be opposed, when 
they were doing, unasked, the 
work of the enemy? It was 
the Unionists, as shall never be 
forgotten, who betrayed in Ire- 
land the cause of the loyal 
citizens whom they were 
pledged solemnly to defend. At 
the very moment of a Unionist 
triumph Mr Galloper Smith 
and Mr Austen Chamberlain 
proved their sincerity by mak- 
ing terms with a gang of mur- 
derers, and showed the camera 
how sleek and smug men may 
look after they have made a 
meal in public not only of 
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their words but of their prin- 
ciples. 

Shameful as the surrender 
was in Ireland, it is not wholly 
irreparable. Union has been 
known to follow disruption in 
that unhappy land, and will 
follow it again. To pass a 
Franchise Bill which adds ten 
million voters to the register, 
which practically disfranchises 
all classes but one, is to make 
a stealthy silent revolution, 
from which recovery cannot 
be made without civil war. 
To pass such a measure at 
any time without inquiry or 
debate would be a _ blunder. 
To pass it when the country 
was in the midst of a great 
war, when what was called 


“@ political truce” was in 
force, was a crime unmatched 
in our political annals, sordid 


as they are. And the three 
politicians upon whom falls 
the heaviest burden of disgrace 
are Mr Lowther, the then 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr Walter Long, and 
Sir George Cave. To-day all 
three are members of the House 
of Lords. 

As we have said, we know 
not why in a moment of storm 
and stress they pushed the 
Bill through both Houses of 
Parliament. They did not share 
the scruple of William Pitt— 
that is evident. When Pitt 
was asked to divert his atten- 
tion from the prosecution of 
the war, ‘‘I would rather for- 
go for ever the advantages of 
reform,” said he, “than risk 
for a moment the existence of 
the British Constitution.” To 
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Mr Walter Long and Sir George 
Cave, it seems, the existence 
of the British Constitution was 
of small moment. The Bill 
must be passed, we were told, 
and no questions asked. A 
certain number of gentlemen, 
it was said, sat round a table 
—always a dangerous thing to 
do, unless there are knives and 
forks and glasses on it,—and 
agreed upon a measure which 
nobody in particular wanted. 
The Committee, over which 
the Speaker presided, was said 
to be unanimous, and (we be- 
lieve) was not, and by a reck- 
less piece of irony the result 
of its deliberations was called 
a compromise. How that could 
have been a compromise, in 
which one sidé gave every- 
thing and the other side took 
all, is left unexplained. But 
Mr Walter Long, speaking (we 
suppose) like the good old 
Tory that he boasts himself to 
be, extolled the simplicity of 
the plan. ‘‘ We sweep away,” 
said he, “‘ all the existing com- 
plicated and mysterious quali- 
fications, and put in their 
place two simple qualifications 
—a period of six months for 
residence, and occupation of 
business premises of the annual 
value of £10.” Indeed, he 
swept away much else besides 
that. Meanwhile, the Bill, in- 
troduced by this eminent Con- 
servative, wholly repealed thirty 
existing statutes and repealed 
practically thirty-two more. 
Not a bad day’s work for 4 
champion of things as they are! 

So without a murmur of dis- 
sent the evil Bill passed the 
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Commons, and was sent up to 
the House of Lords. The Peers 
received it with the sad ac- 
quiescence of men who had 
been mesmerised. Lord Sel- 
borne murmured furtively a 
few words about “ unanimous 
universal approval ”—idle words 
truly, since the nation, which 
was at war, had not been con- 
sulted, and had indeed ex- 
pressed no elear opinion, about 
the matter at all. What is cer- 
tain is that the House of Lords, 
of which Lord Selborne is a 
member, was not unanimous. 
The Lord Chancellor spoke 
strongly against the vote for 
women. Lord Peel, who had 
charge of the Bill in the Peers’ 
House, cast a vote on neither 
side. And Lord Curzon, having 
delivered a closely-reasoned at- 
tack upon the Bill, did not 
raise a hand to delay its pas- 


sage. 


He spoke with unction 
of “a vast, incalculable, and 


catastrophic change.” “‘ Vast 
and catastrophic,” indeed, it 
was. “* Incalculable ’’—no, not 
to the youngest student of 
politics. Its consequence so far 
could be measured almost to a 
man, and worse things will fol- 
low than we can see at present. 
“They were opening the flood- 
gates ’’—again it is Lord Curzon 
who speaks — ‘‘to something 
much more than a tidal river : 
they would be opening them 
to a flood which they could not 
stop, which might presently 
Overspread this country and 
submerge many landmarks.” 
So much Lord Ourzon per- 
ceived and did not hinder, and 
justice will be done if he be 
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one of the first landmarks that 
is submerged. 

When, therefore, we hear 
cunning politicians, who still 
call themselves Conservatives, 
complaining that the British 
Empire will presently be handed 
over to a gang of Socialists 
and Internationalists, we can- 
not but regret that six years 
ago they did not show a stouter 
loyalty, a clearer foresight. By 
a plain lack of principle they 
did the devil’s work, and now 
affect surprise that it has not 
been without result. For their 
past levity we all must suffer. 
We can ensure security in the 
future only by driving out of 
the Party those who, for the 
sake of vanity or of a false mag- 
nanimity, have betrayed the 
cause which they have been 
elected to uphold. Many years 
ago a young Conservative, who 
had expressed the opinions of 
his Party with zeal and energy, 
was given a word of warning 
by an experienced opponent. 
“ Young man,”’ said the worldly 
old demagogue, “do not waste 
your sincerity in this house. 
You will live to regret it. You 
will sit up late and get up early 
to defend what you believe 
the righteous cause, and at last 
you will see your own friends 
pass such a measure of sur- 
render a8 we, your opponents, 
would never dare to propose.” 
And that is what comes always 
to a Party which, to repeat 
Disraeli’s wise words, “ treats 
institutions as we do our pheas- 
ants—they preserve only to 
destroy them.” 

So we owe it to the mis- 
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placed zeal of Lord Ullswater, 
Lord Long, and Lord Cave 
that to-day we live (in prospect) 
under that form of democracy 
in which, as Aristotle says, 
“not the law but the multi- 
tude has the supreme power, 
and supersedes the law by its 
decrees. This is a state of 
things brought about by the 
demagogues. . .. And_ the 
people, which is now a monarch 
and no longer under the con- 
trol of law, seeks to exercise 
monarchical sway, and grows 
into a despot; the flatterer 
is held in honour; this sort of 
democracy being relatively to 
other democracies what tyranny 
is to other forms of monarchy.”’ 
In all points the parallel is 
complete. Nothing that might 


come to pass was hidden from 
the seeing eye of Aristotle. 
He knew, as we shall presently 


be asked to discover, that “‘ the 
demagogues make the decrees 
of the people override the laws, 
and refer all things to the 
popular assembly. And there- 
fore they grow great, because 
the people have all things in 
their hands, and they hold 
in their hands the votes of the 
people, who are too ready to 
listen to them.” Thus we 
arrive at a condition of things 
which will ultimately destroy 
the greatest Empire: “the 
State is governed by the poor, 
who are a majority, and not 
by the laws.” 

If only the champions of con- 
cessionary principles had gone 
through the form of debating 
the measure in the House of 
Commons, it would have been, 
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when passed, far less dangerous 
to the realm than it is. Safe- 
guards might have been intro- 
duced to check the unbridled 
licence of the measure. It 
might reasonably have been 
urged that reform in the House 
of Commons should not be 
passed without an accompany- 
ing reform in the House of 
Lords—that ‘‘ debt of honour” 
which Mr Asquith, who had 
already taken the precaution 
of destroying the Upper House, 
had told us, with an insolent 
irony, ‘‘brooked no delay.” 
Nothing was done. The zealous 
Conservatives not only agreed 
to everything that Radical fury 
could suggest, but assumed 
the responsibility of the plot 
in both the Houses. Happily 
there is to-day a better leader- 
ship for those Tories who sur- 
vive. There are still some 
Ministers for whom they may 
cast their votes without fear 
of betrayal. 

The full degradation caused 
by the Franchise Bill of 1917- 
1918 has not yet been felt. Its 
immediate regult is that Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald isthe leader 
—more or less—of a motley 
crowd of 192; and that Mr 
Asquith, that staunch indi- 
vidualist, has given another 
proof of his insincerity by help- 
ing into office—not into power ; 
nobody could do that—the man 
who is most bitterly opposed to 
his policy. Not that we would 
have him do otherwise. Some 
there are whose support is al- 
ways an encumbrance ; and the 
Conservative Party, purged at 
last of intrigue and treachery, 
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and solid under the leadership of 
Mr Baldwin, is still the largest 
party in the State. But Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald is bent on 
being Prime Minister for a 
while, even though he can be 
but a caretaker. Why he and 
his friends should be so fierce 
in their desire to govern the 
British Empire we do not 
know. Yet they have not been 
able to hide for an hour their 
anxiety, lest something should 
come between the cup and 
their lip. Though they num- 
ber some sixty less than Mr 
Baldwin’s followers, they took 
it for granted, at the very 
start, that it was their destiny 
to govern. They do not love 
the British Empire; and why 
should men aspire to govern 
what they do not love? They 
have sworn allegiance to a 
polyglot international body 


which meets in Germany, and 
which holds the English dele- 
gates in proper subjection, and 
they have promised, on oath, 
to keep the flag of class-warfare 


flying. A pretty situation, 
truly! With the best inten- 
tions in the world, a man can- 
not serve God and Mammon ; 
and Messrs MacDonald and 
Webb will find it the hardest 
thing in the world to go to 
sea in a ship which has a rud- 
der at each end, and not to 
Tun upon the rocks. 

Not only are Mr MacDonald’s 
sympathies international at this 
present hour, but in the war 
he was frankly on the side 
of our enemies. His writings 
were regarded by the Boche 
a8 the most valuable of propa- 
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ganda, and few were more 
consistently ‘‘ defeatist ’ than 
was he. Why, then, should 
he be at the pains to take 
part in the government of 
England? Or why, indeed, 
holding the views which he has 
expressed, should he want to 
interfere in the government of 
anything? He and his friends 
have very often shown a con- 
tempt for government, since 
government means law and 
order, and law is as little to 
the mind of the Socialist as is 
order. We cannot forget that 
Mr MacDonald, our Prime Minis- 
ter-elect, hastened to propose 
that Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils should be established 
in England, in flattering imi- 
tation of Kerensky’s infamy, 
though he should have known 
that their establishment meant 
our defeat and Germany’s 
triumph. Again, we cannot 
forget that the Socialist leaders 
once upon a time threatened 
a general strike, which meant 
revolution, on a mere question 
of foreign policy; and again 
we ask, how are such men 
fitted to govern others, or why 
should they attempt to impose 
upon themselves the restraint 
which the task of government 
demands ? 

Nevertheless, that the acces- 
sion of Mr MacDonald and his 
friends to office should fill some 
misguided persons with panic 
we confess surprises us. <A 
country which has suffered 
from the ignorance and reck- 
lessness of Mr Lloyd George 
need not fear the incompetence, 
however great it may be, of 

L 
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Mr MacDonald. We have felt 
the scorpion before the whip. 
In truth, we almost have it in 
our heart to pity him. He is 
essaying a task which is beyond 
his powers, and for which he 
has had no training. He lacks 
the tradition which alone can 
make a statesman. He cannot 
rely upon his followers, who 
fondly believe that one man 
is as good as another, or rather 
better, and who want, every 
one of them, to lead the Party. 
It is his intention, we believe, 
to be his own Foreign Secre- 
tary, and to assume the office 
which, above all, needs long 
and patient training. He has 
never been an under-secretary ; 
he has no experience in diplo- 
macy; and how should he 


hope to possess the knowledge 
and the tact which are neces- 
sary to adjust the difficulties 


which may daily, even hourly, 
interrupt the relations of our- 
selves with foreign countries ? 
These difficulties may not be 
overcome by rhetoric. And we 
know not what other weapon 
than rhetoric is to be found in 
Mr MacDonald’s armoury. 

And the worst danger where- 
with Mr MacDonald is con- 
fronted is the consciousness of 
the vast promises which he 
has made in the past, and which 
no ingenuity will enable him to 
fulfil. He will be a caretaker, 
a minister on sufferance, with 
a majority opposing him, wise 
and resolute, and how shall he 
satisfy all the hungry men who 
clamour behind him? None 
of his supporters will ever set 
eyes on the new heavens and 
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the new earths which his san- 
guine mind has sketched for 
them. But at any rate if he 
cannot create new heavens, he 
can, or he thinks he can, 
create a new hell for those 
who do not support him. He 
cannot abolish poverty,—that 
is beyond the power of man; 
and if he could, what would 
he have to talk about in the 
future? But he has a firm 
hope that he can decrease 
wealth, and if the decrease of 
wealth brings hardship with 
it even to his own friends, at 
least the envy and jealousy 
which seem to animate the 
Socialists will be assuaged. 

Mr Clynes, in the very moder- 
ate speech which he made in 
the House of Commons—a 
speech which does not suggest 
that he ever in his life uttered 
the words Direct Action,— 
made it quite clear that he 
and his colleagues mean, if 
they can, to attack the institu- 
tion of private property. He 
declared that “‘in the main 
those who were in the full 
possession of riches did not 
enjoy their property as the 
result of any persistent per- 
sonal endeavour.” We be- 
lieve that statement to be 
untrue; we believe that the 
most of those who are the 
masters of wealth have ac- 
quired that wealth by their 
own skill and their own thrift. 
In any case, the statement is 
wholly irrelevant. Despite the 
nonsense that has been talked 
by Socialists in the past, there 
is no crime in ownership. A 
man has not to excuse himself 
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because he inherits money. 
There are, a8 a statesman said 
many years ago, “other and 
less reputable ways of acquir- 
ing money than by inheritance.” 
But Mr Clynes and his col- 
leagues have long been preach- 
ing the gospel of confiscation. 
As Sir Martin Conway said in 
the House of Commons, “ the 
purpose of the Socialist Party 
was to take from the rich and 
give to the poor, even though 
the poor might not deserve it ; 
and though the rich man might, 
by his thrift and industry and 
by his personal abilities, be 
entitled to the full enjoyment 
of all he possessed.”’ But it is 
an attractive policy to rob 
Peter and enrich Paul, especi- 
ally if you keep a hand upon 
your own possessions. And 


there is no cry like the cry 
of spoliation to keep alive 


envy and class-hatred. The 
worst of it is that in the end 
all men suffer for it—the rob- 
bers and the robbed. The 
Bolsheviks in Russia proved 
how easy a job it was to make 
millions poorer than they were. 
They did not enrich by the 
process any but a handful of 
political and financial exploiters. 

Some years since Mr and 
Mrs Webb, who are in the 
close confidence of Mr Mac- 
Donald, sketched for our guid- 
ance “‘a constitution for the 
Socialist commonwealth.”’ From 
that astounding document we 
can gather the gloomy destiny 
Which might await us. There 
18 to be an end of all freedom, 
all individuality, all character. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain 
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will be asked —rather com- 
manded—to toe the line drawn 
by the pedantic hands of Mr 
and Mrs Webb. There is to 
be no money, and a complete 
reform of morals and manners. 
“The continued existence of 
the functionless rich,” say these 
half-baked philosophers, “ of 
persons who deliberately live 
by owning instead of by work- 
ing, and whose futile occupa- 
tions, often licentious pleasures 
and inherently insolent man- 
ners, undermine the intellectual 
and moral standards of the 
community, adds insult to in- 
jury.” Did you ever read such 
nonsense in your life? We 
do not know where these futile 
and licentious ones are to be 
found; as little do we know 
why they should not live, even 
deliberately, if they can and 
choose by owning instead of 
by working. If they do thus 
live, they will but imitate the 
example, doubtless admirable, 
set them by Mr and Mrs Webb. 
We have been told by a friend 
of these philosophers who have 
kindly consented to remodel 
the world for us, that their 
idea of dissipation is to engage 
another private secretary—a 
dissipation no less futile, we 
are sure, nor less licentious than 
those which they impute to 
others. But we would check 
neither their futility nor their 
licentiousness, and we ask of 
them in exchange only that 
we should have an equal free- 
dom to choose our pleasures 
for ourselves. 

Mr and Mrs Webb evidently 
believe themselves to be the 
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last repositories of good man- 
ners. They should open a 
school of deportment, and call 
themselves Turveydrop. It is 
clear that Mr Webb is Petronius 
reincarnated, the supreme arbi- 
ter elegantiorem. And as for 
Mrs Webb, she should rival the 
great ladies of the eighteenth 
century, who dazzled Paris with 
their salons, and taught the 
arts of life and talk to the 
poets, the statesmen, and the 
courtiers of the time. Thus 
the mission of these two good 
people is plainly marked out 
for them. They will, no doubt, 
in their beneficence begin with 
the Court. So far, they have 
consented to keep the King 
and Queen upon their thrones, 
but not unconditionally. The 
Court must mend its manners, 
or disaster will surely overtake 
it. Let us not lose a single 
one of the winged words of 
the Webbs: ‘Unless ‘the 
Court ’ can acquire better man- 
ners and a new sense of social 
values, it may be expected 
that the institution of mon- 
archy, whatever its political 
advantages, will become un- 
popular, and in that case it 
might very quickly disappear.” 
However, Mr and Mrs Webb 
have given “the Court’”’ due 
warning, and we have no doubt 
that if “the Court” went to 
them hat in hand, our eminent 
arbiter elegantiorem and his 
spouse would give it a few 
first easy lessons in ‘“‘ demo- 
cratic deportment.”’ 

That there should exist two 
personages so absurdly devoid 
of a sense of humour as are 
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Mr and Mrs Webb is a fierce 
unanswerable indictment of 
Socialism and all its practices. 
Their simple vanity has per- 
suaded them to set forth their 
views in the terms of an ex- 
quisite pomposity, and has thus 
enabled us to measure the 
height and depth of their folly. 
After their excursus upon man- 
ners, we cannot profess an 
active interest in the statement 
that they intend to lay hands 
upon the 22,000 country houses 
of England—they have, we 
suppose, made a census—and 
convert them into houses for 
tired workers. Plunder clearly 
lies outside the sphere of man- 
ners. But the puzzle is that 
personages so vain and foolish 
as these should aspire not only 
to govern the Empire but to 
tell us all what we should think 
and how we should live. If 
only they had the power, there 
would be an end of freedom. 
For tyranny is in their blood 
and bone, a dogged determina- 
tion to interfere with the liberty 
of others. And they have not 
yet discovered that England 
is no proper field for their 
pranks. For many centuries 
we have lived, as we chose, 
within the limits of the law. 
We have done what suited us, 
each according to his character 
and temperament; and there 
have grown up in our midst 
men and women of infinite 
variety and manifold talents 
who have brought happiness 
and prosperity to a smiling 
land. And if Mr MacDonald 
and Mr and Mrs Webb think 
that they are destined to put 
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the people of Great Britain 
under their goloshes, they are 
woefully mistaken. There is 
much that Englishmen will en- 
dure for the sake of tran- 
quillity. They will fight to 
the last drop of their blood 
against any pedants who thrust 
themselves into their houses, 
desecrate their hearths, steal 
their possessions, and then 
(worst of all) offer them, 
cheap, a course of lessons in 
manners. 

Mr and Mrs Webb are, it 
need not be said, figures of fun. 
But in a democracy of Aris- 
totle’s fifth-class, figures of fun 
may come to the top at any 
moment, and it is well to be 
forewarned. Did not Athens 
have its sausage-seller ? Mean- 
while the Socialists, as though 
the mere thought of office 
weighed heavy on them, have 
adopted a demure and placid 
style, as though they would 
not, for all the power in the 
world, rob so much as a hen- 
roost. They discourse most 
willingly of such vague matters 
a8 foreign affairs, and they are 
grievously shocked if it be sug- 
gested to their patriotic minds 
that there is such a thing as an 
International. That they, who 
love their country far more 
than their class or kind, should 
be suspected of a double alle- 
giance, of fostering an imperium 
in imperio, is an outrage upon 
their single - hearted loyalty. 
The speech which Mr Clynes 
delivered in support of the 
Vote of Censure was softly 
garrulous and no more. He 
murmured that “our position 
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abroad was weaker than ever 
it was, that our influence in 
foreign affairs has almost dis- 
appeared.” But he gave no 
facts in support of his case, 
and then bullied France for not 
being at peace with Germany. 
“To treat Germany now worse 
than Germany treated France 
fifty years ago,” said he, “is 
to make a monstrous prepara- 
tion for the next great war.” 
He forgets that fifty years ago 
France kept to the terms of 
peace which she signed, and 
that Germany still repudiates 
herobligations. However, when 
an aspirant to a place in a 
Socialist Cabinet can find no 
better stick than this where- 
with to beat his opponents, 
it proves either that he has 
nothing to say or that he is 
following the instruction of his 
Party leaders not to commit 
himself. 

Mr Asquith, in giving sup- 
port to the Socialists, whom 
he once regarded as his bitter-. 
est foes, allowed himself a far 
greater freedom. He did not 
do much with it, for he, too, 
is cribb’d, cabin’d, and con- 
fin’d in a dangerous place. 
However, he announced at once 
that he would vote, and ask 
his followers to vote, for the 
amendment. ‘‘ There may be 
many theories,” he said, “‘ why 
we have been sent here by the 
electorate in such strange pro- 
portions; but there is one 
theory which will not hold 
water for a moment, and that 
is that we were sent here to 
maintain the present Govern- 
ment in office.”” That may be 
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true. It is equally true that 
Mr Asquith and his friends 
were not sent to the House of 
Commons to put the Socialists 
in power. He knows well 
enough the risk he runs—it is 
not very great; and he must 
arrange matters as best he may 
with his own conscience. He 
denied with considerable em- 
phasis that “they were all 
there hungering and thirsting 
for office ; that they were pre- 
pared to pay any price in order 
to retain, to regain, or for the 
first time to gain, office; that 
they were prepared to pay any 
price, even at the sacrifice of 
decency and honour, for the 
purpose.”’ Assuredly there is 


no doubt that the Socialists 
are prepared to pay a high 
price for office. Ever since the 
polls were declared, they have 


taken it for granted that they 
are to govern the country. 
They have sketched out cabi- 
nets, they have distributed port- 
folios, they have, in brief, cut 
up the skin before they killed 
the bear, and we hope they 
will not be disappointed. And 
as for Mr Asquith, we shall 
remember his loud words when 
he begins to maneeuvre for the 
position which the Socialists 
will presently quit. 

For let there be no mistake, 
the sojourn of Mr MacDonald 
and his friends in what Mr 
Asquith calls the seats of the 
mighty will not be long. Hav- 
ing informed Mr MacDonald of 
his kindly patronage, Mr As- 
quith left him in no doubt 
about the future. If the Lib- 
erals are kind enough to help 
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Mr MacDonald to turn the 
Conservatives out, they do not 
pledge themselves to keep the 
Socialists in. Their office is 
the office of the wrecker, which 
they can discharge well enough 
so long as they hold a balance 
between the two. It is not a 
lofty office, such as serious men 
would care to discharge. But 
Mr Asquith has never been a 
serious man. All that he says 
and does is marked by the 
levity of the politician, and at 
this crisis of our history he has 
done what was expected of 
him. He is not worth grave 
thoughts nor big words. He 
is playing the game of politics 
as he has played it for thirty 
years, and should surprise no- 
body. He finds nothing in the 
King’s Speech hostile to his 
principles, and so without hesi- 
tation he supports those whose 
opinions he says he believes 
are destructive to the peace 
and prosperity of the country ; 
and having wrecked one Gov- 
ernment, he thinks he can 
wreck another when he will. 
There is, in truth, no ques- 
tion of a blank cheque. “ Noth- 
ing can be more absurd,’’ says 
Mr Asquith, ‘than the con- 
tention that because by voting 
for this amendment you turn 
out the present Government, 
the House of Commons is giv- 
ing a blank cheque, a free 
letter of licence, to the suc- 
cessors of the Government to 
do what they please with the 
interests and the institutions 
of the country. Nobody knows 
better than the Leader of the 
Labour Party that that is an 
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absurd contention.” Olearly, 
then, if Mr Asquith and his 
friends cry “a plague on both 
Parties,” they would be wise 
and logical if they voted for 
neither. They would thus avoid 
the responsibility of either dan- 
ger and save the country, for 
a time at least, from a hazard- 
ous experiment. That prudent 
course would not suit Mr As- 
quith. He wants to use the 
power which accident has put 
in his hands. ‘‘We of the 
Liberal Party,” thus Mr As- 
quith goes on, “‘ are deeply and 
sincerely pledged to give no 
more countenance to Socialistic 
experiments than to a Protec- 
tionist policy.”” And so he 
votes for the Socialists, in order 
to drive from office the Con- 
servatives, who went to the 
country for a mandate of Pro- 
tection, and having failed to 


get it, have no desire to force 
their unwanted policy upon the 


electorate. How Mr Asquith 
squares his words and his deeds 
is left unexplained. One thing 
only is clear: that in proposing 
to wreck both the other Parties, 
he will assuredly destroy his 
own. And the destruction of 
the Liberal Party will be an 
unmixed blessing. Its selfish, 
unenlightened, sectarian policy 
lay like a blight upon the nine- 
teenth century. The tenets of 
Manchester, the parrot-cries— 
freedom of speech and the dis- 
sidence of dissent, the craving 
for a little England, the eager- 
hess to surrender in Ireland, in 
South Africa, anywhere where 
Englishmen were thwarted or 
massacred,—these are the con- 
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tributions of the Liberal Party 
to political thought and politi- 
cal action. And the Liberal 
Party is being led by Mr 
Asquith down into the gulf, 
where it will disappear unwept 
and unregretted. 

Meanwhile, under Mr As- 
quith’s auspices, a Party will 
come into power, supported by 
foreign gold and pledged to 
take its orders from an inter- 
national society, to put the 
war of classes above the safety 
of the Empire. It is a strange 
Party, of which many of the 
members did their best to 
thwart England when she was 
at war, and which, by a gro- 
tesque irony, has fixed upon 
itself ‘‘ Labour” for a label. 
It is very little practical know- 
ledge that it has of labour. 
True, it has used the working- 
classes for its dupes, but that 
is no proof either of sympathy 
or understanding. The leaders 
of the Socialists are typical 
specimens of the middle-class 
intelligentsia. They are in char- 
acter and disposition the very 
men whom on the platform 
they affect to despise. They 
have soft hands, high brows, 
and polished foreheads. Some 
of them have passed some time 
in Ruskin College, that ceme- 
tery of thought and independ- 
ence, and some have not. Very 
few of them have any touch 
with reality. They have lived 
and worked in the vicious circle 
of political agitation. They 
have prepared themselves for 
the government of the world, 
not by attempting to gain any 
knowledge of the world, but 
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by speaking and listening to 
the speeches of others. Their 
lives have been passed either 
on a soap-box or very near it, 
and they have been disquali- 
fied by their training, by all 
the strong tea they have drunk 
in Eccleston Square and other 
places, where the kettle is 
always on the hob and mild 
treason is distilling, from under- 
standing the practical needs of 
practical men. 

The Trade Unionists, who 
have been permitted to find 
the money which put the doc- 
trinaires in office, will (we 
imagine) have short shrift given 
them. And this we regret. If 
we are to be ruled by “‘ Labour,” 
we would rather be ruled by 
real working men, who have 
learned the real lessons of life 
and toil in the pit or the work- 
shop, than by black - coated 
members of the middle class, 
who have exploited what they 
call the ‘‘ worker,” and have 
deliberately seceded from the 
class into which they were 
born. Mr E. D. Morel (or if 
he prefers to be called M. 
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Deville) is the kind of man 
who fishes naturally in troubled 
waters, and whom you would 
expect to find in a revolution- 
ary movement. It is a pity 
he was not invited to return 
to his native land after he had 
sojourned in an’ English prison. 
And how have Messrs Ponsonby 
and Trevelyan won their place 
in the working-classes ? Have 
they delved or have they spun ? 
Have they denied themselves 
the luxuries which they for- 
bid in others? Will they sur- 
render their country houses and 
their futile pleasures at the 
bidding of Mr and Mrs Webb ? 
However, there they are, a 
motley crowd, as we have said, 
which has been at the greatest 
pains to conceal its views, if 
any, while the debate went on 
in the House of Commons, and 
which has left us with one 
dominant impression—that if 
the Socialists come into office, 
France had better look out for 
herself. Will they, then, the 
sworn brothers of the Con- 
chies, provoke a war with our * 
closest ally % 
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